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THE TWILIGHT OF JIBS AND 
TOPSAILS 


INTRODUCTION 

We make a few remarks on our early dreams 
of Distant Lands and proceed to prepare the 
reader for our departure on our First Voyage. 

Looking out in early youth on the waters of Galway Bay, 

I often observed at nightfall that, with the exception of 
a few fishing smacks, the roads were as empty of vessels 
and of masts as if these had never been, but when, on the 
following morning, I looked upon those waters again, 1 
sometimes beheld a few ships and several barques riding 
gracefully at anchor. 

The Bay of Galway is not one through which you 
could beat a vessel of any considerable size and a wind 
with some westing in it was required to enable you to 
reach the anchorage in safety. 

Hence, when easterly winds had been prevailing for 
any lengthy period departing ships had a fair or a leading 
wind while those bound inward had to content themselves 
in standing on and off the coast till the wind hauled 
westward again before which they might s^are or check 
their yards and reach their haven with little danger or 
delay. 

If I, who beheld at early mom those ships which had 
found their way into the harbour while I slept, did not 
like the natives of Guanahani who gazed upon the Santa 
Maria and her consorts on the morning of the 12th of 
October, 1492, thfiik they had descend^ from the skies 
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I could yet believe that they had sailed from out diose 
verdant and blissful Isles which in youth we behold in 
every tale that bids us step forth and with the hero 
behold the beauties and the glories of those gh'ttering 
mountains and valleys that bedeck the happy lands beyond 
the seas. That having delivered the treasures which 
they had brought to Galway they would turn their 
Jibbooms to Ae South and E^t again and revisit those 
alluring spots whose charm and beauty has enabled man 
to paint for himself some picture or conception of that 
Paradise which is said to be somewhere beyond the clouds. 
With these feelings and beliefs strong and compelling in 
my ardent and youthful mind I set myself the pleasing 
ta^ of seeking the ship that was destined to bear me 
towards the land of my dreams and destiny, and I found 
her in the North American barque, “ Florence L.” 

Before this vessel presented herself for my critidsm 
and selection I had acquired an intimate knowledge 
r^arding the models, the rigs and the sailors of various 
ships and nations, and of the ships—to use a general 
term—the Itah’an barque “ Angalona ” easily surpassed 
them all. This beauty was the most graceful thing 
which I have ever beheld on the water, and although 
I have sailed over and through many seas, have doubled 
many Capes and coasted many lands where the ships of 
the world rose and sank before me I yet remember, as a 
man remembers his earh’est love, this rare Italian jewel 
after a period of fifty years. Were it possible this was 
the galley that would have borne me to the scene of my 
dreams, but as my ignorance of “ bastard Latin ” and 
the Angalona’s master of English precluded me from con' 
veying my desires to him I was with sorrow compelled to 
seek the object of my quest in some other and less 
beautiful keel. Of the sailors whom I encountered Scots' 
men were perhaps my earliest choice, and my fondness 
for them, whidi began with the crew of the brig 
“ Britannia ” of Montrose while I yet loved the 
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“Angalona,” now embraces the race to which those 
sailors belonged, though in the ten succeeding years of 
my life I worked and toiled, got drunk and played with 
sailors of every kind and of afl colours. 

As the pursuit of idleness seems much more pleasing 
and attractive to one engaged in a laborious and disagree' 
able occupation than it does to a person who has notihing 
to do, I, who find myself in the latter position feel con' 
strained to provide myself with some employment by 
recording the life which the gods imposed upon me for 
a decade in twenty saih’ng vessels of various kinds and 
sizes. 

These ships having died have been reborn as tramps, 
tanks, and “ ocean greyhounds,” it may be of some interest 
to the learned, the curious and the few survivors who 
knew them in their former fives to have some of those 
former fives recalled by one who lived with them in the 
evening of their wild and splendid days when night and 
death were about to descend upon them. 

What follows in this narrative will be neither a piece 
of imaginary nonsense nor a poor nautical hash with a few 
misnamed ships and sails as a foundation and a back' 
ground. The ships and sailors whom I shall present to 
the reader will be solid things of wood, of iron, and of 
flesh and blood. 

I shall presume the ignorance of the reader in all that 
relates to the ships and to the sailors of half a century ago 
since my experience of more than one writer who has 
presumed a knowledge in his reader which his reader did 
not possess has often led me to regret that people who 
take upon themselves the duty or amusement of writing 
do not remember how many million tons of ignorance 
there is amongst the children young and old of every 
land and clime. 

With this as some preparation for our maiden voyage 
we may get ready to proceed to the westward in the track 
of Columbus and a few other not unworthy men. 


CHAPTER I. 


The baiquc “ Florence L ” of Halifax, N.S., and her 
master, Thomas Grierson. We set out from Galway 
for New York and sail thence to various places in 
Europe and in America. 

The “Florence L,” a barque of about seven hundred 
and fifty tons was built in or near Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and was owned 3 uid registered at that Port. When she 
arrived at Galway in 1878 she was on her first and maiden 
voyage, a wooden uncoppered vessel. 

At that time, before, and probably down to the period 
that wooden ships ceased to be built in North America 
it was customary to send them for one voyage across the 
Atlantic and on their return to an American Port to have 
them coppered, as it was deemed more prudent to do so 
then than when the wood was soft and new. 

It was customary also to put a large quantity of rock 
salt between the sb'n and the timbers of the vessel, with 
a view, no doubt, to their preservation, in the same way 
that salt horse, a substance just as hard as wood, was 
pickled and preserved in the hamess'casks. A new 
vessel with smooth and shining sides, paintwork that 
glistened in the sun, and the gene^ appearance of a thing 
just taken out of a bandbox was, I concluded, the next best 
ship to the “ Angalona " and for which I had waited, to 
bear me on the first stage at least of my journey into the 
realms of cinnamon and spices. When to Thomas 
Grierson, her master, 1 made this known in language as 
delicate as my desires demanded, he seemed more than 
pleased to afford me the opportunity and the means of 
setting out upon my quest as I was to undertake it 
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although I was a mere delicate lad of fourteen years, who 
could be of little use to him for a few years at least. He 
possibly thought otherwise and I was soon to learn that if 
he did, he had some reason for his belief as every individual 
in the vessel was expected and required to fulfil the task 
and discharge the undertaking which he had bound him' 
self to perform. For myself the office of Boy was the one 
which I would be called upon to fill, but that office was, 
in the ships of Nova Scotia half a century ago, one whidi 
was very far from being in any way concerned or allied to 
a hfe of sunshine and roses. 

The sea kit which my modest meams afforded was not 
such as a modern explorer would select with whidi to set 
out for either of the Poles, nor the wardrobe that Sir 
William Currie would expect to find in the stateroom of 
the chief officer—he is in truth the chief mate—of the 
“ Mooltan ” as it consisted only of a few flimsy articles, 
but these were cunningly lined with hope and expecta' 
tion. We shall see as we proceed that in spite of many 
ancient dames and a cloud of doctors, warm and expensive 
clothes may be more of a bar than an aid to health, though 
I was to go through a reasonable amount of bitter cxperi' 
ence to learn it. The events necessary for the departure 
of a ship for sea having taken place we hauled out of 
the dock, anchored in the roads, and awaited a slant of 
wind that would enable us to lie out of the Bay, for the 
wind when we left the dock was a dead muzzier from the 
West. We had not long to wait, however, for in the 
early morning of the third day the wind came piping 
fresh and strong from the East and we lost not a moment 
in breaking out the anchor and scurrying as fast as every 
sail could drive her out past the Arran Islands and thence 
before night fall into the stormy embraces of the Atlantic. 
This flight was well sustained for several days, during 
which period I was the recipient of one of Neptune's 
favours in the guise of an attack of sea sickness. But 
this malady was neither nursed nor understood in 
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a “ Bluenose ” and did not at any time entitle a man or a 
boy afflicted with it to seek the refuge and the repose of 
his bunk till he recovered. 

No, it was in useful activity on the deck or on the yards 
that the victim was expected to recover, and truth to 
say, the malady, when treated in this deliberate way, was 
a thing of very short duration. True to its reputation 
and its character the breeze that had been chasing us 
towards the setting Sun died down and expired after a 
short h'fc, bidding us no doubt, in a language we did not 
understand, an unregretful farewell, while informing us 
that the West wind, the bully and swashbuckler of the 
Atlantic and of other seas, was even then rolling up his 
sleeves and about to present us with a few momentoes 
which we would possibly remember long after we had for' 
gotten the colour of our first sweetheart’s eyes. 

Antidpating no doubt that some such condescension 
was about to be paid us Grierson, with the coming of 
night, furled all his h'ght canvas and prepared himself to 
receive such attentions as the West wind was pleased to 
bestow. That gentleman announced his comiM about 
nine o’dock in the first watch by a few gentle puns which 
were no doubt intended as a deh’cate salutation after which 
he steadily increased the volume and the pressure of the 
furies which he was letting loose till at about ten o’clock 
they were almost in full blast and at midnight were scream' 
ing at the tops of thdr voices. During this time we had 
not been idle for we had stripped the “ Florence L ” of 
all her garments except her lower topsails, her inner jib 
and mizen staysail. 

It was the practice of the sea in most ships at the time 
of which I am writing that boys when on their first voyage 
were allowed a few weeks grace at least in which to get 
their sea legs under diem, their stomachs in order and 
their eyes open before diey were sent aloft to take a hand 
in furling the sails in a gale of wind. But of this salutary 
rule the Master of the “ Florence L ” seemed to be quite 
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ignorant, and I was invited to find my way aloft to the 
shngs of the main yard and add my feeble strength to that 
of the crew in furh'ng the mainsail. The concession, 
however, was made in my favour that I was not requested 
to make my way out to one of the yardarms, as that was 
something that the hardest ship on or off the Atlantic did 
not demand of a boy during his first few days at sea. 

Westerly gales in the Atlantic are not of short and 
fleeting duration, and the “Florence L” continued for days 
to pound her way under reduced canvas into the white 
crested combers that rushed in battalions to embrace her. 

But as everything that has a beginning must also have 
an end, even westerly gales die down when they have 
done their best or their destructive worst, and in a few 
days the sun shone again, the wind hauled round to the 
north'east and we were enabled once more to steer a 
course for New York. 

During the rest of the passage we encountered nothing 
to turn our thoughts to farms, flowers and meadows, and 
made the pilot vessel at Sandy Hook without further in' 
citing the malice of Neptune and the West Wind. But 
the West Wind has many relatives, some of whom are 
little inferior to himself when it comes to persecuting 
the sailor in attempting to drive him from a port which 
he is employing all his art to reach. One or these, the 
North Wind was awaiting us when the Pilot arrived, and 
without any preliminaries or excuses began to blow straight 
down the harbour full in our teeth the moment he set his 
foot on board. The night was cold and freezing, but 
there were enough stars in the sky to h'ght up half'a'dozen 
worlds each as large as this. The West of Ireland, then 
as now, was not famous for its satins and silks nor the five 
hundred other valuable things which delight the heart and 
employ the energies and the thoughts of those who minis' 
tered to the needs and acquired the profits of Commerce. 

But it possessed, and still possesses an abundance of 
good whisky and of solid enduring granite and it was with 
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about four hundred tons of the latter that the “ Florence 
L ” was laden. She was in ballast. 

Her draught, dierefore, was small and she might run 
round all the buoys in the Channel and still have lots of 
water under her keel. On the Pilot's arrival, he and Grier' 
son went into council with a bottle of the whisky brought 
from Ireland to assist them in their deliberations, which 
resulted in their agreeing to do what I believe had not been 
done before—^beat a square rigged vessel up the fairway 
to New York in the teeth of a direct head wind. When 
fhi .0 decision was arrived at the Steward was called and 
directed to provide the crew with a few bottles of whisky 
similar to that which had helped the Captain and the Pilot 
to determine their course of action, and this request or 
order was as cheerfully obeyed as the liquor was cheer' 
fully consumed, and everything being now in train to make 
a h'ttle nautical history, we took our stations, braced up 
the main yards—for Ae barque had been lying to—and 
the feat b^an. We started this performance about nine 
o’clock and until we got her into the narrower part of the 
Channel did not have to put her about very often, but 
when that was reached, round she came every few 
minutes till it became a mere matter of steadying her on 
one tack till she had gathered enough way to tack again, 
when the helm was put down and round on her heel she 
spun once more. The braces and sheets were just hauled 
in and lay as they were, in heaps on the deck, and the 
crew went over from side to side and hauled in the braces 
Main. While the whisky was active in our systems we 
ahnost enjoyed the fun, as did the Captain and Pilot, and 
the barque kept running over and around half the buoys 
in the Channd without anyone taking the slightest notice 
of them. 

But by midnight the flame of the whisky had died down 
and all were in a worn out state. But the end of our 
exploit had then been nearly reached, and we brought 
up Anally about one o'clock in the morning at Gravesend 
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for at New York, as well as at London, an arm of the 
harbour has been dignified by that venerable name. We 
succeeded in making some sort of a stow of the upper 
canvas and of the lighter saib; but the courses and the 
topsails and the ropes which bound them were frozen 
as hard and as stiff as wood, and being unable to bend 
these we were compelled to leave them hanging anyhow 
in the gaskets. This done, we dragged our weary and 
complaining h'mbs to such shelter as our bunks afforded 
and there descended to the very depths of oblivion where 
we remained for over eight hours. 

Thus ended the maddest and the most reckless exploit 
in which I have ever had a part, for it was done delibet' 
ately, if the whisky does not exclude that term, merely 
it would seem to save a tide or gain a few hours. But 
was this all? Or did the Pilot’s wife or sweetheart or 
the Captain’s mistress determine the issue and its conse¬ 
quences? Who knows, and at a distance of fifty years 
who cares? 

Refreshed, but yet in anything but prize ring condition 
after our exertions of the previous night, we on the fol¬ 
lowing morning proceeded to hand our barque over to 
the care and attentions of a tug boat, and, escorted by 
that puffing and noisy performer, made our way to one 
of the wharves at New York. 

Of my first impressions of that City nothing need be 
said since I did not have any. The place to me was just 
an ordinary mart of labour and barter, for I knew that 
little romance had yet been bom in the Western Con¬ 
tinent and that its atmosphere was not heavy with the 
fragrance shed by the lives and the loves of the thousand 
Roxanas, Cornelias, Cleopatras, Zenobias and Hypatias 
whose spells continued to live and enthrall the susceptible 
hearts of their studious devotees in the eastern world. 

A few months after this at Rouen I could not resist the 
charms of an English Shipmaster’s daughter, and at Lisbon 
a few months later still, the magnetic beauty of a Portu- 
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guese girl compelled me to follow and feast my eyes upon 
her for more than a mile. But such casual encounters as 
I had with the daughters of New York did nothing to 
alter the pulsations of my heart for in their own expres' 
sive, if not sonorous language, “ they left me cold.” 

In the meantime various members of the crew were 
not unwilling to devote a part of most evenings in perfect' 
ing my education in matters concerning such American 
society as was to be found in that part of New York in 
which sailors forgathered and made themselves at home. 
My recollections of that society are not vivid, but dim as 
they are, they satisfy me that the part of any large town 
from Archangel to Calcutta given over to sailors and their 
amusements bears a close and family resemblance to each 
other. 

Mankind is perhaps the poorer for the fact that no 
sailor in the past has undertaken like Rousseau to portray 
in faithful and complete detail his experience and adven' 
tures in such haunts, and treated the world to his 
“ confessions ” begat in all the large cities of the world. 

It would be illuminating and would go far to prove 
the truth of Chesterfield’s dictum that “the arts that 
would win you a washer'woman would win you a 
duchess,” and of all the women in the world the hardest 
to make love to is one of those frail sisters of pleasure 
when in the noon of her beauty and her career. A man 
with sufficient art to deprive such a woman of her heart 
might, without the least presumption, aspire not only to 
the hand of a duchess, but to the embraces of a Princess. 

Let him who doubts this go out into the world and try 
it. Of all those whom I accompanied on my first voyage, 
with the exception of the Captain, one personality alone 
continues to hold a warm place in my memory. The 
mates and the others have faded into obb'vion, but James 
Redmond continues to live with me as the embodiment 
of a perfect sailor and an honourable man. We shall 
return to him later on and describe his exploits as they 
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arise, and we shall also return to New York. We shall 
find ourselves on board some American ships as the history 
proceeds, and as by that time America and the Americans 
will have left not a few impressions on our minds we shall 
give that country and people a reasonable share of our. 
consideration then. Having provided some American 
builders with about four hundred tons of Irish aranite 
with which to build themselves a few substantia and 
enduring houses the “ Florence L ” was taken to a dry 
dock and there dressed up in a nice garment, the copper 
skirt, which her owner had promised when he sent her 
forth upon her voyages and travels. In this costume she 
looked a picture of grace and propriety. She was then 
taken to a warehouse, given about one thousand tons of 
wheat and told to take herself off to Rouen to provide 
the people of that City with something better in the waj 
of food than lentils and frogs. Her master having ton 
himself from the arms of his mistress, she was hauleci 
from the warehouse, escorted down the harbour as she 
had been escorted up it, and having assumed her ocean 
garments, set forth to retrace her steps to the eastward. 
The west wind, which begat more curses than blessings 
on our outward passage, was now a gentle and welcome 
guest; not so another visitor who is seldom welcomed 
anywhere except by a man’s heirs, that universal destroyer 
whose emblems of office are a scythe and an hour glass. 
But if his touch is fatal it does not degrade, for there is 
a majesty in death before which a millionaire even must 
bow, since every man whom death embraces is exalted 
to a common dignity beyond anything that mortals can 
assume or bestow. 

The sailor who was thus selected from amongst the 
crew of the “ Eorence L ” to sleep forever in the Atlantic 
was a person who had joined the ship at New York and 
had done so as a place in which to die. 

Like a hundred others he was possibly the victim of 
some boar^ng house keeper whose fraternity were in full 
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flower at the close of the last century, not only at New 
York but at any port east or west into which I ever made 
my way. We will have a look at these gentlemen later 
on. It is true that when our ailing sailor was put on 
board he was able to walk but only able to do diis for 
two days. 

Work was far behind him, so on the second day out 
the person with the hour glass beckoned to him and he 
sought the hole in which he was to end his days and his 
life. Here Grierson may have thought that this man 
should have been as active as himself, which was some' 
thing for which he bargained, but he soon discovered 
the finger marks of death upon his brow. 

He required but h'ttle medidne or attention but 
hastened with all speed to meet the angel which awaited 
him in the dusk of the following evening. We may not 
respect the living but wc must offer our tribute to the 
dead and ours was as modest and simple as the burial of 
a sailor could be. The body was sewn up in canvas, 
some old iron enclosed beneath his feet to hasten his 
descent into the depths below, taken to the waist of the 
vessel abaft the main'mast and placed on two planks which 
were resting on the starboard bulwark. 

The ship which had been running free was now 
brought up to the wind, and her main yard laid aback. 
This stopped her way, and the deceased was now ready 
to take his final departure. Grierson now stepped for' 
ward beside the bier with a bible in his hand. The crew 
arranged, or grouped, themselves around’him and he pro- 
ceeded to read that part of the service appropriate to the 
event and the occasion. This concluded, he shut the 
book and bowed his head towards the men who stood at 
the ends of the planks on which the dead rested, and 
they in response h'fted them up and the body slid down 
into the sea and eternity. Without further ceremony the 
Captain went up on the poop and the mate called out 
in the most casual tone “ Starboard fore brace,” and in a 
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few moments we were on our course again and the whole 
episode seemingly forgotten. But the shade of the de' 
parted had summoned the wind to sing or to chant his 
funeral dirge in a voice that could not be misunderstood, 
and ere the night had closed in the “ Florence L " was 
flying for her lire before a hard healthy gale under a reefed 
foresail and two lower topsails, while the Atlantic tumbled 
aboard on either side and filled her decks fore and adt. 
My wardrobe, as I have had occasion to remark, was 
neither large nor luxurious, nor did it contain anything 
in the nature of silk and woollen pyjamas, nor garments 
that would be likely to shield a delicate boy from the 
winter rigours of the North Atlantic Ocean, so for the 
week that followed I had a splendid opportunity of 
proving the truth of the contention that an ailing or a 
delicate person who is not killed by a reasonable dose of 
cold and privation will certainly be cured by it. The 
end of a watch would find me cold, wet and sodden when 
I sought such shelter as my bunk afforded, and ringing 
out the flimsy things that I wore, I crawled naked into my 
bed of straw and covered myself with something which 
was in no way related to blankets of Shetland wool, nor 
to a quilt of eiderdown. My watch below at an end, I 
resumed my cold wet rags and made my way up on deck, 
often to be saluted when I got there by a fresh green 
sea, then to the wheel to spend two hours exposed to 
the full blast of the gale. It was disagreeable, it was 
painful, and in fancy I can feel those pains stiU, but it 
was effective, the best and the most potent medicine that 
I have ever taken, for it cured me of every delicate trait 
which lingered in my body. In the soothing climate of 
Manly in New South Wales it was my fortune to spend 
the greater part of the year 1929 and I there discovered 
what is rare in many lands a school of doctors in posses' 
sion, not only of learning, but of brains. In the person 
of an elderly nerve'shattered, rheumatic and feeble lady, 
one of these doctors—(Morton) he deserves immortality 
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—^had an opportunity of proving what I had proved in 
the “ Florence L." 

Aware that drugs—she had taken enough to fill a 
tank—could do her no good, he ordered her, not into a 
nursing home, but into the Pacific Ocean, not when the 
sun was shining at mid'day, but when the raw chills of 
the morning rdnforced by a cold laden westerly wind 
from the snows of the blue mountains were rendering 
every fibre of the body as numb and lifeless as a tomb' 
stone. During the progress of the “ treatment ” and in 
die e^ony that ensued, she found herself cured, for neither 
nerves nor rheumatics could stand up against a thing like 
this which was bound to cure since it could not kill, and 
whidi, as in my immersions in the Atlantic, ended in 
something deeper than satisfaction to both patients. Go 
not, therefore, to Manly ye who are delicate and timid. 
Morton or some of his fellows might insist on depriving 
you of your cherished ailments but at a price which would 
tax all your hopes, your endurance, and your resolution 
to pay. 

The gale having blown itself out nothing further of 
^ inddent occurred till we reached the City of Jean'd’Arc. 

Rouen at this time could boast or regret that one of its 
streets and several of its houses were given over to the 
hospitality and the amusement of sailors who swarmed 
therein like a doud of locusts though they were not quite 
so destructive as those andent and historic pests. Where 
sailors then forgathered, they drank, got drunk and fought 
each other as a matter of ordinary amusement, for they 
had two good inducements to do so in brandy and women, 
and that street at Rouen resounded every night with the 
shouts and the dang of combat. To the haunts in this 
street the crews of ships went in parties, and some fame 
attached to that ship whose champion could walk that 
street with the stride and the air of a conqueror with 
none so bold as to question his right to do so. 

No sailor attained this eminence undisputed, for when 
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that pinnacle was reached he must have already sent to 
sleep the most warlike men of the other ships in port. 
The party from the “ Florence L ” presented itself in due 
course to drink some cognac, look over the beauties of the 
place and survey the nautical gladiators whose Suns were 
for the moment, or the hour, most briUiant and luminous. 
Our party was small, it included myself, who could not be 
expected to render more help in a fistic dispute than I 
did in my first attempt to hdp in furh’ng a mainsail. 

But it also included James Redmond, which was a 
different matter altogether, for he, we knew, could send 
into the mist any sailor in Rouen in little time and with 
small exertion. On our first visit to those elysium fields 
we were merely concerned with taking stock of our sut' 
roundings and of those with whom our man would 
possibly have to deal but while doing so we also found 
time to ingratiate ourselves in the eyes of the assembled 
sirens, some of whom would have put Chesterfield’s 
problematical washerwoman very much in the shade. 
Having finished our survey, we returned to our ship 
where I asked Redmond what he thought of the gang up 
town. “ Not much,” he replied, and I was satisfied for 
I could see some fistic laurels coming our way and in the 
sequel I was not disappointed. 

Our second visit on the following evening was barren 
of incident, but our third was more prolific for it produced 
a sailor hard on his way to fame in the person of a 
Canadian belonging to a “ bluenose " vessel named Walter 
H. Scamell. He seemed to have fixed on Redmond as a 
person likely to forward his aims and with this end in 
view rolled across to the table at which we were seated 
and hurled at us a few insults intended to provoke the 
short encounter that followed. These encounters usually 
took place in the street and were so common and regular 
that little notice was taken of them by anyone beyond the 
partisans of the combatants. 

There were occasions, though rare, in which the 
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explosion took place in a large room which was at once 
a bar and dance hall and when this occurred the uproar 
was immediate and general and messieurs les gendarmes 
were soon on hand and quickly stilled the troubled waters. 
Tlie Canadian looked a go^ solid individual as is a 
buffalo, but he lacked Redmond’s rapidity and force, and 
that something which for want of a better name we call 
“grit.” What is it that makes the mongoose such a 
redoubtable little fellow and the rabbit for want of it such 
a placid feeble thing? 

Whatever it be it was this that differentiated our hero 
from the Canadian. 

Redmond was a man who positively delighted in a fight 
though I never knew him to provoke one. Like a power- 
ful tug boat whose machinery works most sweetly when 
she has a heavy ship to haul along Redmond’s strength 
seemed to be working at its best when engaged and 
acerted in a physical struggle. When the “ scrap ” began 
Redmond just walked round his opponent jabbing him 
here and there in a pleased and playful mood. The 
Canadian, more serious, put lots of force into his blows 
all of which encountered nothing harder in their flight 
than air but they jarred their deliverer, as a racing pro¬ 
peller jars the ve^ when it races out of the water. Our 
gladiator, in no hurry to terminate an occasion which 
gladdened him so mu^, allowed the dispute to continue 
for some time without inflicting anything like severe 
punishment on the other man, but when he deemed that 
the fray had lasted long enough for his satisfaction he 
proceeded to bring it to a close in a manner that deh'ghted 
the hearts of his shipmates. It was like the change that 
takes place in the pulse and motion of a steamship when 
the tel^raph is put over from slow to full speed, and our 
champion bounded at his victim and overwhelmed him. 
The drama closed with a swift and beautiful left to the 
right eye, which laid tiat organ wide open and proclaimed 
the end of the affair. His shipmates were considerate 
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enough to bear him, though defeated, from the field and 
hke the French teacher who mixed no more in the affairs 
of Killaloe though he later returned to the arena of his 
defeat, he behaved like a man who had lost all respect for 
Mars. This fellow was not, of course, the King Crow 
on this tree, quite another person had established ms claim 
to that distinction, and although our party knew that we 
would have to confront this chap as well, events were 
allowed to run their course without being hastened by us 
and the onus placed on him to open hostilities. The 
fight was slow in coming but it came. He had possibly 
taken Redmond’s measure though I do not know if he had 
seen the other fight but he must have heard of it, and it 
was possibly owing to the urgings of his own party and 
not to his own desire or inclination that the meeting took 
place. In this person we had a bosun to contend with; 
he also belonged to a ship of Nova Scotia but what 
countryman he was we never knew and never had the 
curiosity to enquire. He might in appearance be 
described as a formidable customer but when we examined 
him in detail for any weak spots that might be present 
in his armour we discovered that his head was in size 
much larger in proportion than his body. This we com 
eluded made him look more dangerous than he was 
though, of course, he must have been a tough individual 
to have climbed to the height of fame and glory on whidi 
we found him. The preliminaries leading up to the com 
test have escaped my memory, but I believe it was the 
boasting of the respective parties as to the merits of their 
men that finally brought it about. When it took place 
the street was again the threatre on which it was decided 
and although as a spectacle it was somewhat better than 
the other, the result was just the same, for the “ bluenose ” 
was knocked into the middle of the following week and 
left to crawl as best he might from what was to him a 
very stricken field indeed. 

Having reached the state of felicity that attaches to 
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those in the sodety and in the confidence of a victor, we 
walked the streets of sailor town in Rouen for the rest 
of our stay in that port secure in the reflected light and 
undisputed glory of Mr. James Redmond, A.B. of the 
barque “ Florence L." I suppose it woxild be an absurdity 
to provide a sailor with the means of getting drunk and 
forgetting at the same time to provide him with an arena 
in which to display his fistic prowess while in that blissful 
state. 

Engh'shmen might be capable of such folly, but French' 
men were not so stupid, and hence the brawls of which 
I have spoken, and which were indulged in more in a 
spirit of amusement and fun than in anger. The last 
mix up which closed our stay at the French Port took 
place or began in the large hall or room of the place and 
arose out of a quarrel between a Swede and a British 
sailor. Of the subject of the quarrel I am ignorant, but 
it was possibly in relation to some of the butterflies pre' 
sent, but in any case it was deb'ghtful and would have 
gladdened the heart of any man who ever took a hand 
in the fun at Donnybrook fair. Whether the Swede 
hit the Briton, or the Briton hit the Swede does not 
matter, but when the blow was struck some wag who 
evidently reh'shed such upheavals threw a bottle at the 
lamps of the main chandeher in the room and shattered 
the lot like a group of ninepins. 

Others then proceeded to knock out the rest of the 
lamps along the walls and in the darkness that ensued 
pandemonium reigned supreme. The women screamed 
and yelled at the top of their own and of other people’s 
voices, and their cries for Jen'd'arms were loud, sustained 
and piercing. Bums the Cook of our ship was in many 
ways a true philosopher, but in others a very reckless 
man and a mischievous devil. 

When the eruption broke out his philosophy carried 
him quickly out of the room along a passage leading to 
a yard at the back of the house. Arrived there he 
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stumbled over a small threedegged table and his mis' 
chievous devil took possession of him at once. He tore 
off one of the legs to be used as a club and tucked one 
of the others under his left arm, and the other over his 
right shoulder holding the table leaf or top before him 
as a shield. 

Thus armed he returned along the passage to the room 
where the uproar still continued to rage and to swell for 
it was not much more than a few minutes since he had 
left it. 

On reaching the door of the room he edged himself 
cautiously into it with his back to the wall, holding the 
leaf of the table before him and grasping the dismembered 
leg in his right hand. Friends and foes were alike to 
him, and he did not waste any precious time in trying to 
differentiate between them, but brought his club down 
indifferently on the head or on the shoulders of eveiy 
sailor who came in contact with his shield or stumbled 
into his path as he edged his way along the wall of the 
room in the direction of the front door leading tp the 
street. 

By the time he reached it he had restored many com¬ 
bative sailors to a more peaceful if painful state of mind 
and on the arrival of the police, but before they entered 
the room or lights were brought, he dropped his club and 
shield and slipped quietly out into the street. When the 
fracas started Redmond, myself and another sailor made 
a hurried retreat for the front door and reached the street 
and safety. 

Not so our Carpenter who was not at our table when 
the whirlwind started, and who, becoming involved in 
the mix-up received a few more attentions than he had 
bargained for. On the advent of the guardians and 
ministers of the law, lights were produced and order 
restored by the simple expedient of ejecting all the sailors 
found in the room. 

The French police did not burden themselves in making 
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arrests which must have proved abortive, for no sensible 
magistrate—and there were some in Rouen—^would con' 
vict a man taken in such drcumstances. When the wave 
of the battle had passed our party got together and pro' 
ceeded to make its way down to our ship and while doing 
so there was much discussion concerning the experience 
of each, and the Carpenter related with much feeling and 
sincerity how some “ damned scoundrel" had broken his 
shoulder with a club, and he vowed by a whole lot of 
tb’ngs that murder would be the least punishment that he 
would inflict should he ever find the man, or devil, who 
had done it. Burns kept his council and it was not till 
a week afterwards that he disclosed to Redmond and 
myself the identity of the “scoundrel" who had been 
responsible for the Carpenter’s tears and bruises. The 
narrative reduced us to tears as the club had reduced the 
Carpenter, but fortunately for us they were not quite so 
bitter as those which our shipmate shed at Rouen. This 
was the last event of any importance with which we had 
any concern in France, so bidding adieu to that fair land, 
the bow of our barque was once more turned to the west' 
ward and to the Port of Philadelphia where we arrived 
without accident or incident after a passage of about forty 
days. On reaching the American coast we went in and 
anchored behind the Cape to bring off the Pilot to take 
us up the river. For this purpose the Captain, two 
sailors and myself went ashore in the ship’s gig and the 
Captain having proceeded about his business I proceeded 
to fraterm'se with one of the natives in the person of a 
bright, inteUigent American boy, somewhat younger than 
myself. Our subject was naturally of ships and of these 
he had a good knowledge. While we discussed them a 
ship with single topsails sailed into the anchorage, hove 
up into the wind, let go her anchor and furled her sails, 
almost as rapidly and quite as gracefully as a sea bird 
folds its wings when after a flig& it settles itself to rest 
on the water. 
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The build, the rig, and the general appearance of this 
visitor incited my curiosity as I had not seen her like 
before, but that curiosity was quickly satisfied on my 
asking my little friend what ship she was, for he seemed to 
know her well. He drew himself up and with the dignity 
of a Roman Consul replied “ The United States Ship 
Constitution.” And there she was “ Old Glory.” 
“ The ship that was our Navy,” and a lot of other things 
as well. 

Shortly afterwards a lieutenant and a boat’s crew came 
ashore from her, and I was pleased to see that the officer, 
a quiet gentlemanly looking chap, had little gold and 
glitter about him, but the undoubted air of one who 
understood his business. 

The hilt of the sword that he wore was an old rusty 
looking affair and its scabbard a thing just as dull and 
battered. It is possible that this weapon was one of the 
instruments used by the officers who served imder Hull 
or Prebble while those gentlemen were bringing British 
dandies. Barbary Pirates and other people to their senses. 

A city where either Quakers or their tradition survives 
is no decent place for a sailor to amuse himself, and we 
fcund Philadelphia as dull as we had expected, without 
an adventure to interest, an incident to laugh at, or a 
butterfly to allure. We left it after two months without 
tears or regrets and shaped a course for Lisbon and the 
Tagus. Our introduction to that city was much to the 
satisfaction of the crew for here good wine could be had 
in abundance with no trouble and with little expense. 
Shortly after our arrival the Captain to whom I acted 
as an A.D.C., Flag Lieutenant, or Secretary on such 
occasions took me ashore with him in a boat sent off by 
the Ship’s Agent, for the ship herself was lying in the 
river and would continue to lie there during her stay, 
for Lisbon boasted no wharves or docks for the accommo' 
dation of ships and for the convenience of sailora. 
Arrived at the Agent’s shop or office—^he was a ship 
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chandler and other things besides—a bottle of gin was 
amongst other drinks produced for the entertainment of 
the Captain who invited me to introduce myself to this 
beverage which has spread the fame of Holland and 
Amsterdam from pole to pole and around all the lands 
and islands north and south of the equator. It has not 
been my misfortune to be compelled to resort to this con' 
coction in any of the ports into which I found my way, 
for long before I had the pleasure of beholding the hght 
the innocent children of Scotland had introduced a nectar 
of theirs into all the lands and places that gin and Schnaps 
had formerly claimed as their own. 

My historical acquaintance with the people of Holland 
did not beget a mental picture of courteous, graceful and 
cultured gallants, and it needed only their gin to convince 
me that they were a horde of barbarians, Rembrandt, 
Van Tromp and all the others notwithstanding. 

Think of getting drunk on such stuff! A man in 
such a degraded state would possibly feel mean enough 
to rob the graveyard, and it is not surprising that when 
the Engh'sh were in need of a king the Dutch could 
provide them with nothing better than a broken down 
adventurer hke the Prince of Orange. 

Grierson having finished his business and his drinks, 
we took ourselves back to the “ Florence L,” it was after 
sunset and on reaching the ship and going for’ad to the 
forecastle—though I did not live there—to see how 
Redmond and the others had been getting on during ray 
absence, I discovered them all asleep in their bunks and a 
large tin can containing about four quarts of wine stand¬ 
ing on the floor, which the crew seemingly had been 
unable to dispose of. This appeared to me to be some¬ 
thing of a change from the Quaker City and no doubt 
the sleeping sailors had been of this opinion as well. 

When I looked in upon them the following morning 
they were all as bright and as cheerful as crickets, for 
good wine does not breed headaches and regrets like the 
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mean liquor that is made in mean places by mean people. 
The Portuguese were a people who had seen the Sun, the 
Palms, the gold, the beauties and the spices of the Indies, 
and as beautiful things beget beautiful thoughts and acts 
they returned not to tear up their vines and prohibit 
their juice but to encourage men to drink it to their 
heart’s content. Prohibition was something of which they 
were happily ignorant, and I believe it was the men who 
came to ischarge the cargo who produced the wine at 
the request of the crew, and continued to produce it while 
the ship remained at Lisbon. 

As usual I accompanied the Captain ashore one day but 
did not go beyond the landing place, for he told me to 
await his return there. To this landing place there came 
ferry boats from various parts of the harbour, visitors, 
idlers, loungers and others, many of whom were accom' 
panied by their wives, sweethearts, children and dogs. 
The dogs of Lisbon are not more gentle and well behaved 
than are those of other countries and I had scarcely taken 
a seat and begun my study of the people around when a 
dog fight broke out in which all the people at the landing 
stage became immediately interested. The dogs that had 
joined issue were a powerful, lusty pair and having taken 
a good, solid hold on each other seemed content to remain 
in that position for any length of time, for although their 
owners and others belaboured them with sticks, twisted 
their collars and assailed them in all sorts of ways they 
took no notice of it all but just hung on to each other. 
But there was one man in the crowd who had evidently 
seen dog fights like this before, and who, when all the 
others had failed to part the pair, just stepped forward 
and pushed them into the river, a distance of about nine 
feet below. That was the end of the fight. They let 
each other go and were captured and chained by their 
owners when they swam ashore. 

It appeared to me that Lisbon was a most lively place 
and I was enjoying myself thoroughly when a ferry boat 
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came along'side and dischai^cd its passengers and ind- 
dentally provided me with something of much more 
interest t^ a dog fight, when a beautiful Portuguese 
girl stepped ashore. In that land of grap^ and sunshine 
when Nature imdertook the task of making a beautiful 
woman, she discharged it, possibly with pleasure, and 
certainly with fideh'ty. To describe a lovely woman 
Da Vince's pencil may give us some conception of her 
features and of her smile. But who will portray for us 
her personality and intelligence?—which are, after all the 
greater part of her beauty. These must not only be seen 
but felt and cannot be conveyed to another by either 
brush or pen and is the reason why more than one woman 
while living have been the cause of wars but never so far 
as I am aware have they been the cause of anything more 
dangerous than a sigh or a tear after they were dead. 
Were it otherwise we would all be in love with the same 
woman at the same time, and this would hardly be 
condudve to the health and feeh’ngs of our various hearts. 

To say, therefore, that a woman’s eyes were blue, black, 
or brown, her hair red, black, or gold, her smile sweet 
and her voice musical conveys no image to the reader 
who, till then, was ignorant of the existence of the person 
so described, but if he knows a person whom the descrip' 
tion resembles, then it is that person whom he sees and 
not the one which the writer beheld or had seen while 
he was trying to convey his impressions of her to another. 
It were u^ess, therefore, were I to attempt a description 
of this Portuguese beauty, but to make her more sub' 
stantial than a shadow the reader may be told that she 
had a sweet and gentle olive tinted face, magnificent 
soft, dark eye^ in whose depths a hundred visions might 
be seen, and her figure ndther tall nor short was the 
opposite of that affected by female saints who aspire to 
enter heaven on a diet of bread and water. She was 
probably about sixteen years old and carried herself with 
the grace and dignity not of a common western queen, but 
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with the effortless movement of a stately oriental Rani. 
Ah!! I thought, here is real loveh'ness, and I proceeded 
to follow in her path and forgot all about Grierson and 
the “ Florence L.” My youthful bashfulness was suffi' 
ciently strong to prevent me from doing more than feast 
my eyes upon her charms, and we had traversed half the 
dty ere I could summon enough resolution to take a last 
look at her enchanting form, arrest my steps and turn with 
a sigh to find my way back to the landing place. She 
was probably unaware of my presence and made no sign 
that would suggest that she had even seen me, but I had 
seen her and that was something, and although more than 
fifty years have passed since I trod her path I yet remem- 
ber with some emotion this splendid daughter of Lucitania 
whom I was never to behold again aldiough I watched 
with all the ardours of a youtMul lover for her return 
during many succeeding days. 

If fortune deserted me here it stood my friend, in thai 
the Captain had not yet arrived when I reached the rivd 
but the heart with which I accompanied him back tc 
the ship was not so hght as that with which I had come 
ashore. 

Lisbon, City of departed grandeur and glory always 
reminded me of an old gold coin. Time has tarnished 
its lustre but has not destroyed its beauty and she dreams 
of her vanished prime when her sons carried her name 
and culture to the farthest bounds of the earth. Here 
da Gama still lives and Camoens still sings. Their fame 
abiding and secure in the halls of immortality and it is not 
difficult when looking on what remains of her former 
splendour to feel the influence and almost the presence of 
her adventurous sons and heroes. 

During the period that marked the twilight of jibs and 
topsails the progress of a ship from entry to her departure 
from a port was usually slow and unhurried and it was 
not until the lapse of about two months from the time 
we let go our anchor in the Tagus till we were ready to 
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bid farewell to the dty and covintry of the Imperial house 
of Braganza and to commit ourselves to the embraces of 
the Adantic once more. The distance is short from 
Lisbon to die sea. A brief period enables you to com' 
pare the feelings engendered by lying placidly at anchor 
and being tossed about like a football. It had been 
blowing hard for some days previous to our departure 
and a few minutes after passing the rock of Cintra we 
were in the diick of it. Though the seas which break 
on the western shores of Europe have not the length and 
the spread, nor die majestic grandeur of those which 
march with the even regularity of an army corps on and 
past the coasts of South America and Cape Horn, nor 
the bitter and irr^ular ferodty of those which live and 
rove to the South of the Cape of Good Hope, they yet 
possess more than suflScient force and malice to entitle 
their terrors to a lofty place in story and in song. The 
cargo with which the “ Horence L ” was laden consisted 
of copper ore, the very worst perhaps that any ship could 
carry. Eight hundred tons of this merely represented a 
few heaps scattered over the lower hold and the ’tween 
decks, and its effect on the barque was to make her 
swing about like a pendulum, while in a head sea she 
ducked her bows under water at the same time. These 
were the conditions that awaited us when we cleared 
the Tagus and got out into a heavy sea. The result was 
curious, perhaps instructive in that for two days without 
a single exception every man in the ship was seasick. The 
dead weight in the hold had also the effect of budding 
the ship to such an extent that after a few days her 
rigging was almost as loose as if all the lanyards had been 
cut, and we were engaged for days in setting it up again. 
But it did not affect the tightness of her hull, which did 
not leak any more than it had done before we had taken 
the ore on board, nor did it seem to have done the ship 
any permanent harm, for when we got rid of the stuff at 
New York, she seemed none the worse for the experience 
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which she had undergone. An iron ship would not have 
been affected in the same way, and here we may assume 
the knowledge of the reader who is probably aware that 
iron is harder and stronger than wood. Our passage to 
America was on this occasion the ordinary drag and beat 
to the westward without any incident which claims our 
memory and our record. 

New York, at this time of our coming, did not provide 
us with another opportunity of making a b'ttle nautical 
history and the “ Florence L ” was towed to her berth 
with the ease and dignity that marks the progress of a 
graceful lady. But nothing awaited her in the shape of 
cargo, for winter was on its way and many ships were 
laid up, their crews paid off, and gone into retirement or 
into something else. Redmond, the Ck)ok, another sea- 
man and myself were all who remained with our ship, 
and when at length winter put in an appearance much of 
that part of our lives which was not spent in sleep was 
spent in eating and in trying to keep ourselves warm, a 
far from easy task. 

I have said that Bums was a philosopher and a brave 
man, but he was something better and more useful than 
this, he was a good cook. I was never more conscious 
of a person’s domestic virtues than I was of his, and 
when on those snowladen and cheerless days he used to 
hand out delicious soups, sustaining meats and tasty mince 
pies, I began to understand and to respect the pmdent 
intelligence of men who married their cooks and not the 
beauties of their acquaintance. 

But though it froze, and the wind continued to cut like 
a knife, the night life of New York did not die and we 
continued to find our way occasionally into some of its 
outer fringes, in one of which there dwelt a girl comely 
and handsome, whose life current was tinged with the 
blood of Africa from a remote and distant spring. 

That current heightened her beauty and made her the 
desired of those who were swept within her orbit, and she 
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could boast more suitors than Chesterfield’s duchess, even 
if she was more difficult to win though more easy to buy. 
Buying and winning, my reader, are not quite the same, 
for any woman with the inclination can sell her body 
but she can neither sell nor give her heart and will never 
do so while it remains within her power to keep it. In 
the pursuit of such women, the man of the world has 
less than a poor chance against youth and innocence 
where these are allied with a pleasing person, a voice that 
is soft and a mind that is keen and inteUigent. The man 
of the world is to her a familiar and often an obnoxious 
and repulsive figure, while the youth is something un* 
expected and rare, something that she may fondle without 
pretence or disgust. Thus we found that in contending 
tor her smiles it was always the most youthful of her 
suitors whom she finally selected to receive her favours 
and her blessings. 

Our interests in the women of America were deepening, 
and it seemed probable that the land of wooden nutmegs 
and Yankee notions held many precious specimens of 
female beauty, whom it was our ambition to find and to 
behold, but commerce, that mighty god without a soul, 
decreed that for the hour at least our interest in these 
beauties should end with Julia, for the “ Florence L ” 
had been chartered to carry another thousand tons of 
wheat, not to feed the hungry children of France this 
time but to feed the more hungry people of the West of 
Ireland. 

We departed, therefore, in Spring in sorrow if not with 
regret. We sorrow for what we have had and lost, we 
regret what we have known but which has never been 
ours. 

In the process of loading wheat at New York the ship 
was taken under an elevator and the grain poured down 
two or three hatches at the same time. 

If in the process you stood on the wharf you could 
see the ship sinking, so rapidly was the grain poured into 
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her. But it was not all laden in bulk, about a fifth 
was sewn up in bags and laid on top of the loose wheat 
below. As a preparation before the lading began, shift' 
ing boards were nailed up fore and aft in the hold to act 
as a partition in the centre of the ship to keep the grain 
from running from side to side when she lay over in a 
strong wind. But many of those had holes, and many 
had not been nailed close together, and as grain is almast 
as shifty a thing as sand, we were nicely prepared for 
danger and trouble. They came as we neared the coast 
of Ireland and in the morning, about four o’clock. The 
ship was lying close up to the wind on the port tack 
in a fresh breeze, with all her canvas set. Suddenly she 
started heeling over to starboard and was in a few minutes 
lying with her lee rail under water. 

In a situation such as this, the men who commanded 
and manned the sailing ships of half a century ago die 
not linger to pull on their kid gloves, or sit down tc 
consider what was best to be done. No, they acted by 
instinct and at once. 

Ere more than a yell reached them, the crew were 
letting go sheets, halliards, hauling on downhauls and 
clewlines and cutting away any ropes that necessity 
demanded, and doing so as if for our lives, and for our 
lives it was for the “ Florence L ” was for a time, before 
we got the royals, topgallant and upper topsails off her, 
likely to add another to the unsolved tragedies of the sea. 
We found on opening the weather side of the main hatch 
what we expected, that the wheat had shifted owing to 
the holes and to the careless way in which the shifting 
boards had been nailed up. The position thus deter' 
mined, every man in the ship with the exception of the 
Master—the wheel was lashed down and she lay like a 
log in the water—descended into the hold and for the 
next twelve hours there we tossed the loose grain from 
the starboard to the port side with all sorts of pots and 
pans. 
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Having got her fairly upright, we set a few of the jibs, 
staysails and topsails, then brought her round on the star¬ 
board tack, and having done so went below again and 
finished Ae whole business, including the holes and the 
other weaknesses. This done and having had a good 
sound sleep, we made all sail and set her on her course 
for Galway. 

As the period of my connection with the “ Florence 
L” was now drawing to a close, we may here fittingly 
take a last glance at Thomas Grierson and at James 
Redmond, ere forever we bid them farewell. 

Captain Grierson, at the time that fate led me across 
his path, was a man of about forty-five years old, in 
height about five feet nine inches, graceful and strong 
in person, and in countenance pleasing and handsome to 
look upon. He had both the fortune and the honour of 
being oom in Scotland, not far from the birthplace of 
nis rugged country’s immortal bard. His career was 
be^n in ships that found their way to the fabled lands 
of the eastern sun, and while still a man at the beginning 
of the fourth decade of his life he had commanded the ship 
" Tenaserim,” the property of either Bates or of Brockle- 
bank of Liverpool. His voyages and intercourse with 
the peoples of the east lent a polish to his manner and 
demeanour most often found in those who have travelled 
far, who have acquired something of the culture of the 
more civih’sed countries of the world, and who, like those 
gallant captains who on land and sea in India, could write 
the most deh'cate verses to their mistresses, fight like a 
centurion in Caesar’s Xth legion, and play a man’s or a 
hero’s part in any society or situation anywhere. 

That was Thomas Grierson. Something of a dandy 
as well, prone to swagger occasionally but capable and 
ready to discharge the duties of a sailor in any circum¬ 
stances and under any conditions. Beloved by a cloud 
of women of every shade and hue from the swarthy and 
voluptuous beauty of the east to the pale and colourless 
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women of the west. He loved them all, but like a prudent 
man he married none, for like Montaigne, he knew that 
“ marriage is the grave of love,” and that it would be 
fatal to his affection for any of them to reduce her to the 
subordinate position of a wife while she might otherwise 
remain in the enviable position of an ideal or a sweet' 
heart. He was, when the winds slept or blew, softly 
unobtrusive, retired and unheard, but when these winds 
awoke to life with danger in their roar, Grierson awoke 
to Life and action as well. He then stepped forth to 
defend his ship and discharge his trust with the calm 
resolution of a man who in any situation in which the 
hazards of the sea could place him neither sought nor 
needed assistance or advice from those whom it was his 
duty to command. 

In the ordinary course of nature he must have been 
gathered to his fathers and to his sweethearts years ago 
but if thoughts be things that will live for ever, then his 
must be a splendid immortality for he earned and he 
deserved many that were noble and beautiful. 

James Redmond, the second figure in our temple of 
remembrance and fame—^we will let the savages of the 
north keep their Valhallas—could not boast for his place 
of birth any spot more classic and romantic than the drab 
city of Liverpool, and it was not even in one of the 
palaces of that human beehive that he first saw the gloom 
but in the humble dwelling of some unhonoured trades- 
man. When first we met, he was a man on the eastern 
side of thirty, about the same height as Grierson, equally 
handsome in person with the agility and tenacity of a 
wild cat. Undaunted courage was his in any situation 
where this was demanded, and like all brave men he was 
as modest, gentle, and playful as a boy. I have, as I said, 
worked and laboured with the sailors of many nations but 
never met one to surpass him in the struggles that took 
place on fore and on upper topsail yards in the noon, 
or night, when the cold and the tempest tried the souls 
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and die resolutions of us all. The ten years which I 
spent before the mast in twenty ships may entitle me, with' 
out presumption, to express an opinion of the merits of 
the seamen whom I encountered, and although I am at 
heart as much a citizen of the world as I am of the 
British Empire, yet justice demands that I assign the first 
place in all that makes a gallant and fearless sailor to the 
Sons of the British Isles. The second place must with 
equal justice be given to those who, though born either 
in the United States of America, or in the islands of the 
West Indies, carried in their veins the pure unmixed blood 
of Africa. We shall come in contact with these gentle' 
men later on, when we shall take a closer and more 
intimate look at them. Here it is only necessary to 
introduce them and pass on. 

Our arrival at Galway terminated a comradeship which 
had lasted for two years, and although I was never to 
see Redmond again, the esteem in which I held him con' 
tinues to endure to the present moment. 

He was a rare personality, one of those whom it is 
impossible to forget. The Master of the “ Florence L ” 
would fain have persuaded me to journey a little further 
with him but the call to other ships and to other scenes 
was throbbing in my youthful heart and stirring in my 
boyish mind. So I bade both him and his gallant little 
ship an eternal farewell, and went forth to fulfil ray 
destiny. 






CHAPTER II. 


Wc join the ship “ Virginnia ” and set out on our 
wanderings again. The brig “ Galconda,” the 
barque “ Josephine,” the brigantines “ Edith ” and 
“ Montrose,” and the barque “ Jehu.” We lose the 
" Josephine ” on the Island of Cuba and visit other 
of the Islands in the “ Montrose ” and sail for Scot¬ 
land in the “Jehu.” 

The auspices being favourable I departed from Galway 
and found myself on the following day concluding 
arrangements with Captain Weir of the Ship “Virginnia,” 
to bear him company as an ordinary seaman to Ae Port 
of Pensacola in the State of Florida in the United States 
of America. 

This was my first step on the ladder, that was to lead 
to the poop, the quarter deck, or the bridge and—^what? 
matters not, for the protecting gods decreed otherwise, 
and I escaped when the fatefifi hour arrived from a life 
that is glorious in youth but that always brings disap' 
pointments when pursued too far beyond that buoyant 
and blissful period. 

The “ Virginnia ” was a British-built wooden (oak) 
ship of about a thousand tons, and of any age that you 
might care to assign her from fifty to one hundred years. 
She was constructed and fashioned when ships, not boxes, 
either of wood or iron were being built. She sailed well, 
behaved like a good-tempered horse and was as easy to 
handle as that patient and docile animal. Beyond this, 
nothing need be said of her, or of the si 2 « and lie quality 
of ships. This subject will meet us later and be 
given the consideration which it deserves, for it was one 
of much importance. 
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The mission on which the “ Virginnia ” was sent to 
American was not of great importance since it was only 
to bring a cargo of timber thence to Scotland. Had it 
been^a cargo of muiutions, it would have been different, 
for in that case we might have been instrumental in 
blowing various people into the skies, or we might have 
been blow there ourselves. Perhaps we would have 
deserved it. However, I was not impressed by the ship, 
nor the trade in which she was engaged. On her arrival 
at the land of perpetual youth (Florida), I packed my 
still unreplenished wardrobe in a bag, and with two other 
sailors of the crew, took myself off to seek such American 
hospitality as might be available to people in our position. 
We found it, for as we proceeded on our way accom' 
panied by a boarding'house “ runner,” we were brought 
to by a policeman, taken by him to the Police Station, and 
locked up in a cell for the night without any charge being 
preferred against us, or any reason for our arrest given. 
On the following morning, our cell was opened and we 
were told to take ourselves off as soon as possible, still 
without any explanation whatever. I was not ignorant 
of the fact that the people of America had some laws, 
but I was also aware that these laws were seldom used, 
and as this was plain and undoubted, it would be idle 
to seek an explanation for an act in respect of which the 
policeman choose to remain silent. We, therefore, sought 
our boarding house and settled down to enjoy the change, 
and in due course were each provided with a ship in 
which to take ourselves beyond the bounds of Florida. 

The vessel to which I was assigned was the 
“ Galconda,” an American wooden vessel of about eight 
hundred tons, with hemp rigging—old sailors will appre' 
date what this means—and rigged as what the Americans 
call a brig and the British a brigantine. To this question 
of a vest’s rig we shall also return when we d^ with 
ships in general, so let us pass it by here and take our 
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selves off to the “ Galconda,” there to make the acquaint' 
ance of her owner and Master, Captain Hall. 

Here again, of all those whom I met on board this 
vessel. Hall, his wife and little son are the only people 
who remain in my memory. For anything but a very 
small vessel, this was perhaps the most unsuitable rig 
that could have been chosen, for the sails on the foremast 
were as heavy as those of a ship of a thousand tons, and 
her mainsail was the heaviest piece of canvass it has ever 
been my misfortune to meet, equal to that of a ship of 
over a thousand tons. The main boom, to which it was 
lashed, was a spar ninety'five feet long, and when this 
sail jibbed, as it sometimes did, the strain on the sheets 
was something to remember for a very long time. 

Those sheets, like the sail itself, were things to 
remember also. The blocks, three in number, were each 
as large as a small tub with three shelves in each. 

The manilla rope which they carried was sufficiently 
strong to hold the ship herself. All this made her a 
heart'breaking thing to steer, for that gigantic sail was 
always pushing her head into the wind. Hall being bodi 
Master and Owner, could hardly be expected to go to 
the expense of employing a tug boat if he could possibly 
get his ship along without one. He proceeded to do so 
and we hoisted some of the light sails and cast off from 
the wharf. When we got out into the stream and hoisted 
the rest of her canvas, including her ponderous mainsail, 
the fun began in real downright earnest. There was a 
nice strong breeze blowing on her starboard beam. There 
were hundreds of sailors who never acquired nor pos' 
sessed the gift of a good helmsman, there were some to 
whom this was more a matter of instinct than anytiiing 
else. As this gift was mine, I will have described it for 
all the others when I have described it for myself. 

When the “Galconda” got into her stride in real 
earnest she began to waltz across the river from side to 
side, like a dancer, and a real dancer she was, and man 
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after man of her crew were relieved at the wheel with a 
view to finding out who could steer her, for Hall, knowing 
the antics of which she was capable, did not expect every 
A.B. in the ship to be able to humour and control her. 
When each of the men had finished his short spell, it 
came to my turn, as the -youngest member of the crew, 
to try how much this wayward American beauty would 
do for me—a beauty she was—and how far she would 
permit me to get into her good graces. 

On presenting myself for the test. Hall and the pilot 
looked me over and expressed doubt as to my ability to 
handle her—I was about seventeen years—but since I 
was on the spot they directed me to relieve the wheel, 
and stood by to see the result. 

The result astonished me as well as it astonished them, 
for although I found her somewhat difficult at first to deal 
with, I soon had her stepping along her path as smoothly 
md directly as if she were a weU'behaved three-masted 
ship of a thousand tons and not the over-sparred brigantine 
that she was. 

From then onwards. Hall was my friend and patron, 
and when I finally resolved to part with him in Baltimore 
he urged a few potent arguments relating to self-interest 
to induce me to continue in his ship, but I had opposite 
reasons more potent that his and these reasons will be 
disclosed to the reader when in the fullness of time we 
come to renounce the business of a sailor for ever. 

And now for this question of steering. Some can steer 
and many cannot, in much the same way that one can 
play the violin and another cannot get anything softer 
than noise out of an instrument so simple as a tin whistle, 
and to the latter number I myself belong. 

When I took hold of a ship’s wheel, and I have held 
twenty-two of them in my hands in all sorts of weather, 
my sight in part enabled me to discharge the task before 
me, and my sense of touch and feeling the rest. Through 
the instrument which I held in my hands the ship told 
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me what she was doing, or about to do. Even without 
looking at the compass, I could feel when her head was 
either steady or moving. And when off her course I 
brought her back to the desired point. I could feel when 
she had reached it and was as it were at rest. Again, 
she told me through the wheel when she was about to 
shift her direction, and in response to this information I 
would move the wheel to meet the altered situation which 
was about to take place. This is all there is in steering. 
A learned landsman’s description of the “Art” is all 
pure nonsense, and when someone tells us how Gibbon 
wrote, Corregio painted, Paganini played and Caruso 
sang, then someone else may be in a position to tell iis 
how one man can keep a ship straight and another cannot 
prevent her from going crooked. 

At bottom the matter is purely one of mind, and it is 
possible that Gibbon could not have steered the 
“ Galconda ” any better than I could have written his 
immortal work. But why this should be is one of those 
simple things impossible to explain and never to be 
answered. 

The City of Baltimore was now to have the honour 
of my presence, or I the pleasing comfort of her hospitality. 
She is a fair City with many fair things in her bosom, 
including some bewitching daughters who would not 
have been overshadowed by Caen’s wives and mistresses, 
including the last of the Macedonian Queens of Egypt, 
the concubines of Mahommed II, or the Captive Assyrian 
beauties, beyond the range of whose soft and dangerous 
eyes the Emperor Julian, like a prudent man, kept himself. 

By this time my contact with America and my inter- 
course with the American people had begottra some 
opinions and a whole lot of impressions which might lead 
me here to give them some expression, but as I am by no 
means finished with that country and its interesting and 
versatile people—including the daughters—^we will 
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reserve this expression till we get further along in these 
pages. 

When the dictates of finance and prudence determined 
that I should proc^ on my way, I was presented with 
the means of doing so when shipped as an ordinary 
seaman on board the wooden barque “ Josephine, of 
Prince Edward Island, and of eight hundred tons burden. 

Her Master was a young man approaching the shade 
of thirty years, while his mother, the Owner of the ship, 
was a woman of large means and possibly of romantic 
tastes, since she permitted or aided her son in becoming 
a sailor and giving him the command of a ship when in a 
position to undertake that office, when in the ordinary 
course of life he should have been devoting himself to the 
management of the finandal affairs of his parent. 

Captain Reid was as unlike—in dress and appear' 
ance—an ordinary ship master as a man could be. He 
was graceful in person, dressed with apparent careless' 
ness, but studied care, and wore from the time I joined 
him till the loss of the ship, a hard or bowler hat and a 
morning coat. HTwas a pity he forgot to sport a monocle, 
it certainly would have suited his air and his dress. He 
was in every way a dcvil'may'care chap who carried the 
manners of the drawing room aroimd with him whether 
on shore or at sea. 

On our way down to Cuba much of our time was 
devoted to the scraping and the varnishing of the ship’s 
yards and masts wWch were all spars of red pine that 
would bend like steel and that were almost as strong. 

On the evening of the twelfth day out from Baltimore 
we sighted the feland of Jamaica, and on the following 
morning before daylight we hove to, close in to the 
entrance to the harbour of Cienfuegos. This entrance is 
so narrow that you must be close in to be able to dis' 
tinguish it from its surroundings, and to make matters 
worse there was no such a thing as a h'ghthouse, a beacon, 
a house, or a structure of any kind to mark its position. 
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The channel leading from the entrance to the harbour was 
winding and crooked, with high land on either side, and 
crowned at one of its bends by a fort with which we were 
to become acquainted later on. It seems that the Spanish 
pilots did not deem it necessary to come outside and escort 
a ship in, but waited to introduce themselves till she had 
reached the inner harbour. Of this the Captain was 
ignorant, and this ignorance cost him his ship and cost 
some insurance companies a few thousand pounds, and the 
crew a comfortable home. 

When daylight fully appeared we squared away and 
stood in on the land before a gentle fair wind, to pick 
out the entrance and as a thought to pick up the pilot. 

The entrance was soon in view, but the pilot, possibly 
still in bed. Getting close in and not finding a pilot 
the Captain declined the adventure of running his ship 
into what looked like a hole in a wall, and hauled her close 
up to the wind on the port tack, his idea presumably being 
to keep her dodging about till the Senor Pilot turned up. 
The wind was feeble—the ship made little way—and what 
there was of it blew dead on the land and that, long sharp 
rocks, was close under our lee. We had not progressed 
thus for more than half a mile when a nice collection of 
breakers presented themselves right ahead. There was 
nothing for it now but to try and put her about on the 
starboard tack, for there was no room to wear her. The 
helm was put hard down the tacks and sheets let go and 
she came up slowly and sluggishly to the wind, hung there 
for a minute, then missed stays and was doomed. 

Now a prudent Captain, if he can help it, will not let 
his ship go ashore amongst massive sharp pointed rocks 
with his masts standing, for this would probably lead to 
the loss of half the crew’s lives when those masts and 
yards came clattering down all over her decks the moment 
she struck. 

The proceeding events did not take place in one or in 
a few minutes. We all saw what was coming and pre' 
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pared to meet it. An axe and two short, double-edged 
broadswords were produced, the latter by the Captain, 
as sharp as razors. These were sometHng like those 
weapons with which the Roman legions won the empire 
of the world, including—I was going to say Scotland— ' 

but, no, excepting Scotland, whose poverty was her best 
protection against those invincible instruments. When j 

the “ Josephine ” missed stays and fell off the wind, the i 

right and chosen moment had arrived to get rid of her 
masts, which were thus disposed of. One of the seamen, 
with the axe, was directed to take up his position at the 
foremast and cut away all the lanyards of the shrouds 
except the centre one, another person (myself), with one 
of the swords, was to perform a like duty at the main¬ 
mast, and a third with the other sword, the same task at 
the mizen. 

This having been done, and only the lanyards on the i 

diree middle shrouds remaining uncut, the Captain gave 
the order to cut away, we cut the remaining lanyards, 
ducked under the bulwark, and the masts roared over the 
side. We had let go much of the running gear such as 
clewlines, spilling lines and downhauls, as well as the t 

braces, and the yards lay fore and aft, which exerted a 
pressure on the masts that carried all the yards overboard 
and only left the broken stumps of the lower masts lying 
on top of the starboard rail. The sheets which were all 
fast were tom from the deck and the pin rail as if they 
had been things of thread. 

Imm ediately after her masts went she struck and was 
broken in two like a carrot, while the rocks pierced her 
side and held her as in a vice. 

The rocks that were clear of the water were not more 
than twenty feet from her side, and as there was nothing 
more than a gentle swell on, her crew were quite safe 
though their ship had perished. Nothing in particular 
was done for some time after this, and each man rested 
in his own fashion to recover his breath, for this was like 
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being knocked on the head or exhausted by a steep climb, 
and possibly from the time we hauled her up on the port 
tack to the time she struck, every one of us was labouring 
under an extreme mental strain which one is bound to feel 
when staring death in the face. 

When something of the stupor had passed, I took a 
rope and went out to the end of the spanker boom which 
was lying over the starboard side, for I observed that the 
end of the boom was almost alxjve the line where the 
rocks and the sea met. 

I made the line fast, scrambled down it and managed 
to crawl ashore with nothing worse than a wetting. 
Having done so, I sat down on a rock and contemplated 
the scene. It was neither pleasant nor cheering, and I 
did not remember any incident in my life in which I was 
more depressed. The broken masts and yards with their 
shining varnish, and traces of our handiwork, looked 
pathetic and reminded me—^young as I was—of the com| 
mon fate or destiny that overtakes man and his works, 
either in destruction, decay or the grave. 

By this time the mates and others were stirring and 
they passed down various things including chairs which I 
hauled ashore and laid on the rocks. 

During the short period that I had been contemplating 
the wreck I noticed that her stem was being slowly pushed 
further up the rocks by the action of the swell as it rolled 
up against her side. It was evident also that much of her 
cargo (coal) had fallen out when her back was broken 
and thus lightened her after part, while the bow which 
was in deeper water sank lower and lower. The Captain 
now came ashore as I had done, sat down on one of the 
chairs, while I stood beside him, but he spoke no word as 
he looked upon his broken beauty as if in meditation and 
in prayer. 

I see him now as I did on that far off day, and felt that 
in him I was about to lose a friend and master with whom 
I might have journeyed far, while now, but for that wreck. 
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my life would have been entirely different to that which 
I since have h’ved. But could it have been more happy, 
no, for I have lived a glorious b’fe without a regret, every 
step of which, had I the chance, I would take again, were 
it to be lived over once more. 

We now proceeded to make ourselves comfortable on 
the beach, and with this end in view took some spars, the 
spanker and some other sails ashore and erected a very 
nice country villa. We furnished it with the chairs, 
tables, lamps and other domestic articles from the cabin, 
and assigned to each member of the crew his place of 
residence in our new home. The crew were able to save 
all their effects, for it was not till some days later that 
the forecastle—a house on the fore deck—finally sank 
beneath the water. The ship had been provisioned for 
a period of twelve months, and as all the stores were aft 
in die lazarette we had no diflBculty in taking them ashore 
and storing them in our villa. 

These stores consisted of everything that could gladden 
the heart of LucuUis or his lordship, the first citizen of 
London, for American ships, whether of the United 
States or of Canada, always supphed their crews with a 
variety and an abundance of good food, in contrast to the 
meanness, penury and hunger that prevailed on board of 
the greater number of British ships. When I was parting 
with Captain Hall and the “ Galconda ” he urged it as an 
inducement, a reason and a boast, for me to remain in 
his ship that there were few hotels in Baltimore which 
provided their ^ests or patrons with a greater variety 
and quantity of food thaii was to be found and eaten 
on his ship. Truth compelled me then, and compels me 
now, to admit the truth and the justness of his boast, 
for everything on the bill of fare, from plum soup to 
apple tarts and mince pies, were something to have sent 
a British ship owner into Eledlam or into his grave had he 
seen it, for he must have thought that the foundations 
of the world were breaking up when such things could be. 
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While in the midst of our domestic arrangements we 
received a visit from a Junior Officer and a few soldiers 
from the Fort, of which I have spoken, who had heard of 
our loss and misfortune and who now came to render us 
all the aid within their power. How they heard of our 
loss I do not know, but as we were to find later there 
were far more people in our vicinity than we had sus- 
pected. One of the members of our crew spoke Spanish, 
and as we needed no assistance which the soldiers could 
give, it was arranged that the Captain should accompany 
the officer to the Fort, where he would be introduced to 
the Commandant who would provide him with the means 
of reaching Cienfuegos. With the soldiers the Captain 
departed and we resumed our domestic pursuits, but it 
had been arranged that the Captain on his arrival at the 
City would take steps to have us brought to Cienfuegos 
as soon as possible. We were in no hurry as we were 
quite pleased with our new prospects and were in less ol 
a hurry later on when we got into the good graces ol 
certain Cuban beauties who resided in our immediate 
neighbourhood, but of whose existence we were then 
ignorant, nor were the Captain’s agents in a hurry either, 
for it was not till about three weeks after we lost the 
“ Josephine ” that a small vessel of about twenty tons was 
sent to remove the crew and what was left of the stores to 
Cienfuegos. 

It seems that although we were unaware of it the news 
of our arrival had spread to the surrounding farms and 
plantations and by evening our first visitors in the persons 
of a man, his wife and three children arrived. As the 
only duty with which we had now any concern were 
those of sleeping and eating, we extended our hospitality 
with pleasure to these the first of Cuba’s people who had 
come to deplore our misfortune but who stayed to enjoy 
the food and the fruits of America. The cabin table -was 
a fairly lengthy affair. This was set in front of our house 
with the chairs in order, and when these were insufficient 
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to accommodate our guests they had to content themselves 
with empty packing cases and boxes. Other visitors came 
to do us the honour of sharing our hospitality, and by 
nightfall we had at least a dozen present, who were 
enjoying themselves as much in the company of their 
hosts as we were enjoying theirs. 

By the following evening the story of our domestic 
virtues and goodness had spread throughout the land, 
and from that day till we took our departure our life was 
one long round of entertaining and of being entertained. 
As our relations developed the number of our guests in' 
creased, and it was fitting that I should find amongst them 
the inevitable girl who on this occasion was, like myself, 
about seventeen years old. Enghsh was a language which 
she neither spoke nor understood, and my knowledge of 
the Spanish tongue was little and rudimentary. But love 
understands all the languages of the world, and a kiss is as 
eloquent in Spanish as it is in English, or in any other 
language that ever has or ever will be spoken. 

The rocks amidst which the broken “ Josephine ” lay 
formed not more than a deep border along the coast, while 
beyond them landwards was a splendid sandy beach, and 
bordering this again was a wood or forest. Our villa and 
encampment was erected close to the wood with the sandy 
beach in front, and it was on the latter that our hospitality 
was dispensed and our revels held. 

The Cubans not only brought their families, but they 
brought their ponies and dogs as well. With the former 
races were held on the sandy beach, and the contestants 
and the spectators enjoyed the sport as much as if the 
former were competing and the latter observing a race for 
the Viceroy’s cup at Calcutta. To me the sports were 
often amusing but not absorbing, for evening—the time at 
which they were held—^was, I found, an equally suitable 
time for something more tender and less uproarious than 
pony races. Have you, my reader, ever smoked an 
Havannah cigar? You probably have not, for the 
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Havannah dgar of (Commerce is as different to one whose 
leaves were grown and cured on the island of Cuba as 
a piece of brass is to a piece of gold. Our guests, amongst 
other things, brought us many cigars which they had 
grown and whose leaves their daughters had rolled, and 
their fragrance was such as could never be forgotten by 
a smoker capable of appreciating their deh'ght. 

I will neither burden nor enlighten the reader by treat' 
ing him to an account of how “ Havannah ” dgars are 
faked, or of the tons of fine tissue paper which is sent 
from America annually, steeped in a solution of Havannah 
Juice, put over rollers to give it the lines of the tobacco 
leaf and then rolled up with a few real leaves and sent to 
the four or twenty comers of the earth as Coronas, and 
other things as well. All this he may learn for himself 
should he have the time and curiosity to do so. 

In our immediate neighbourhood—the wood—thcr< 
resided others who were our nightly guests also, much tc 
our discomfort, and much more against our wills. They 
were the land crabs with which the wood abounded. 
These did not usually begin thdr march to the sea till 
about ten o’clock, when they swarmed down all over our 
encampment in tens of thousands and went over every' 
thing in their way, no matter how resisted. They spent 
the night in the sea and returned to the wood every 
morning just before daylight, and on their return repeated 
the onslaught of the night before. 

We tried many ways of keeping them out of our tents, 
but they all failed, and we had to put up with their bites 
if we were asleep, and keep fighting them, till they passed, 
if we were awake. Like the Havannah cigars, the crabs 
were things that one would never be likely to forget. 

At length the schooner that was to take us to Cien' 
fuegos made her, to some welcome, and to others un' 
welcome, appearance—myself amongst the latter, and 
having t^en leave of our kind Cuban friends and sweet' 
hearts we departed with deep and sincere r^rets, and 
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although Aureha was possibly not so handsome as my 
fair Portuguese unknown, she was like all Spanish women 
in their youth, something as soft and gentle as a fawn 
and delightful to kiss and fondle. As we have far to 
travel in these pages the rest of our sojourn in Cienfuegos 
may be dismissed or dispatched of in a sentence. 

I saw Captain Reid again for a few minutes, bade 
him farewell, joined the brigantine “ Edith ” of Halifax, 
N.S., and in her proceeded to that port. There I joined 
a small brigantine, the “ Montrose," of ninety^five tons, 
and in her visited Trinidad and Barbados, returned in her 
to Halifax again and there joined the Scottish barque 
" Jehu ” of about five hundred tons, loaded up to her 
sheerpoles with timber, and in her set out for Greenock. 

When or where the " Jehu " was built was a mystery. 
She may have been, and possibly was, one of the fleet that 
smbarked Moore’s army at Corunna. She was almost as 
broad as she was long, and I never saw her do more than 
five knots before a strong wind, with everything set and 
drawing. I am ignorant of how far a deck load of timber 
affected the speed and the steering of a ship, but the 
" Jehu " did not steer, she just waddled across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The “ Galconda ” was a fast vessel and would sweep 
up into the wind like a seawU. But the " Jehu ” waddled 
along like a duck and took as little notice of her helm as 
if it did not belong to her. She would swing along four 
points on each side of her course as slowly and as deliber' 
ately as a tired cart horse, and so much was this a charac' 
teristic of hers that the Captain never took the sh'ghtest 
notice of how she was being steered, for he knew that the 
best and the worst helmsman in ^e world would just 
handle her the same. 

But slow as she was she found her way to Scotland at 
last and I did not roister many regrets when I saw her 
for the last time. I was now an able seaman, about 
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eighteen years old and linked up my fortune with Captain 
Baker and the barque “ Helen Finlayson.” 

This, too, was a Scottish vessel belonging, J beheve, 
to a chemist in Ardrossan. Like the “ Jehu ’ she was 
as old as you liked to make her, but she could sail, and 
she could leak in a heart-breaking way. In port she was 
as tight as a ship could be, but when she got out into the 
heave of the ocean her crazy planks opened out like boiled 
cockles and more than half of our time was spent at her 
pumps. 


/ 







CHAPTER III. 


The barques “ Helen Finlayson ” and “ Seville.” We 
recount our voyaging in these vessels and present the 
reader with an account of such happenings as took 
place in the West Indies and in other places. 

Having pumped our way across the Atlantic we at length 
found ourselves in the Esequibo river and the towers of 
Jamestown. Demerara rose before us a welcome and 
gratifying sight. Our barque now at anchor and at rest 
gave us no further calls to her pumps and we felt as if 
a burden had been removed from our shoulders and a 
depressing gloom from our minds, for of all the night' 
mares that beset the sailor, there were none so bad as a 
leaky ship. Other hardships were overcome sooner or 
later but to this there was no end. In Florida and in 
Cuba, I had come in contact with the transplanted children 
of Africa in an environment which seemed to suit them 
well, but in Demerara I found them at home, a happy care¬ 
free set of mortals, whose good-natured faces were seldom 
seen without a grin or a smile. Not far from where our 
ship lay, the market of Demerara was situated, and to this 
market nearly every morning the Captain and I took our 
way to select such little delicacies in the shape of fruit, 
fish and meats as appealed to the eyes and the appetites 
of people whose subsistence on salt horse and mouldy 
biscuits had taught them to appreciate at their full worth 
the fruits of the earth and the fat of the fields. 

In that market. Baker and I became as well known 
as any resident of the town, and being young, genial and 
witty, our' Captain was greeted everywhere with smiles 
and good'wishes as the general favourite of everyone. 

sc 
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But alas, there were no Juhas to be found here, or none 
that I was able to discover. That they existed was beyond 
a doubt, but fortune frowned or envy hid them, for not 
one ever crossed our path, and that which I remember 
best about this tropical city is something very different 
to avenues of palm trees on moonlight nights. The busi¬ 
ness which brought the “ Helen Finlayson ” to Demerara 
was to load a cargo of greenheart, a hard and heavy sort 
of timber, for Scotland. As this timber would not float 
and as the logs were long and heavy and possibly weighed 
a few tons each, they had to be hove along the bed of the 
river in chain shngs which rendered the process of loading 
a slow and painful business. 

Our barque was but one of many that had come to 
remove this tough and durable wocxl, and those ships 
were moored in tiers about fifty feet from the shore, and 
further down the river still were other vessels loading and 
unloading other cargoes of various kinds. I 

On the side of the river opposite the city were scrub 
and mud flats all the way out to the river’s mouth, and 
in this scrub and on those mud flats there lived various 
tribes or families of turkey bujwards, which were and are 
just a lot of winged and very objectionable scavengers. 
While we were in the midst of our loading one day, there 
came floating down on the fast ebbing tide a dead horse, 
on the top of which with outstretched wings were poised 
a gang of these buzzards. They were evidently trying to 
steer the dead animal towards the mud-flats to devour the 
carcass there, but from the direction in which it was being 
swept it seemed that it was in amongst the shipping that 
it would be borne and in amongst the shipping it came. 

The “ Helen Finlayson ” was the first ship whose moor¬ 
ings it fouled, and I need not attempt a description of the 
stench it spread around, nor of the consternation it caused 
amongst the vessels in our neighbourhood, some of which 
were to receive it athwart their moorings, when we—^with 
muflled noses and a few long poles—push it dear of ours. 
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In this manner, foub’ng ship after ship, it drifted down 
the river while the buzzards hovered around waiting till 
it had cleared all the moorings, when they settled upon 
it again and escorted it out to sea. With the flood tide 
on the following day, we beheld the scavengers escorting 
the thing up the river again and the agony of the day 
before was repeated but not for us. On this occasion it 
struck another part of the line and passed on about a 
mile above the shipping where the buzzards managed to 
beach it, and where it lay till the following tide floated it 
clear again. This performance went on for more than a 
week with an occasional intermission of a day or so when 
the got beached somewhere up or down the river 

and missed the tide. When at length we were ready for 
sea and everything was in train for our departure at day' 
b'ght on the following morning, the dead horse had not 
been seen for three days, and it was thought that it had 
been disposed of for good. 

On the evening in question the mate and I were stand' 
ing close to the main mast doing something relative to 
the sails which were being bent, and while we surveyed 
the river, the tide being at the flood, he said, “ well, thank 
God, we have got rid of that damned horse," but he was 
very much mistaken. 

The “Helen Finlayson ” had very low bulwarks not 
above the chest of an ordinary man, and while he looked 
across and spoke as above, his comment caused me to 
turn and look down towards the sea, and there in the far 
distance, I saw what there was, no mistaking, the buzzards 
bringing up the dead horse again on the flowing tide. The 
reader can imagine the rest. 

That was the last we saw of it and I would hardly 
be surprised were I told that it goes up and down the 
river still, for so deep was the impression that the infernal 
thing made on us all, that while I have forgotten every 
other thing or person that I saw or encountered at 
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Demerara, I can still behold very distinctly that abomin' 
able procession proceeding to and returning from the sea. 

^t into the Atlantic once more our eternal round at 
the pumps was resumed, and when we ran into anything 
like heavy weather, it was pump, pump all the time. But 
when we arrived at Greenock and were payed off, Baker 
invited several of us to rejoin him when he was again 
ready for sea, and strange to say—the pumping notwith' 
standing—four or five of us did, and went with him to 
Havannah, for he was young, active and genial, all that 
a sailor should be and worlong with and serving under 
such a man was as pleasant and easy as life under such 
circumstances could be made. It was the lure of his per' 
sonality that led us to forget the frail and ancient timbers 
of his sea worn barque, but for which with him, I at least 
could have been happy. 

As we journey through life we collect many memories 
of things that have brought us pleasure and of others 
that have made us suffer and brought us r^rets. Besides 
these there are many minor incidents which have occurrec 
to us, which we remember as vividly as if they had been 
of major importance, and of the latter I am never likely 
to forget that the softest and most luxurious couch I have 
ever slept upon was the fore hatch of Baker’s old ship. 

When we ran out of the cold weather on our way to 
the West Indies, this hatch became my chosen retreat and 
upon it either in sleep or awake with an interesting book 
in my hand, I spent some of the happiest hours of my 
life. The hatch was just under the foot of the foresail, 
and when the weather was warm, the gentle wind that 
came down from the sail upon me, made me realize that 
here was luxury of the truest and most perfect kind. 
What was the luxury of a palace compared to this? 
Dust and delusion, and it was not without good reason 
that the Emperor Julian preferred the floor to a bed as a 
place to sleep, and that Napoleon’s Marshal, Dessaix, 
chose his resting place under one of his guns and not 
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in any of the richly furnished mansions in his neighbour 
hood. 

Having finished our business in Havannah, the “ Helen 
Finlayson ” was given a load of brown sugar and set out 
for ^ton to provide the Americans with something 
to make sugar candy. 

Since pumping a leaky ship is not, as a pastime, to be 
compared with making love in the moonlight on Cuban 
beaches, I bade Captain Baker farewell in Boston and set 
out once more in search of the unknown. 

Baker, a man of 23 years, was the youngest shipmaster 
with whom I had sailed. He was short in stature but 
was every inch a sailor, in all and in every sense of that 
term. Most of his crew were as young as himself, and 
between him and them could handle and spin the Helen 
Finlayson ” like a top. 

As active as a squirrel, if Baker was in his bed when 
called in a hurry, he just took all his clothes in his arms, 
came up on deck with them and dressed there while look' 
ing on at what was in progress, and giving orders to meet 
the situation. He was a man and a boy at the same time, 
and I regretted that ^e frailties of his ancient barque led 
to the termination of our connection. I now found my- 
self on board yet another Scottish barque, the “ Seville,” 
built of oak and ancient like the other two, but she was 
as tight and as dry as a bottle and did not make—a 
nautical term—a cup of water from the time we left 
Boston till we came to—wait, we will come to that a 
h'ttle later. 

The “ Seville ” had come to Boston from Calcutta with, 
I believe, a cargo of jute, but as nothing better seems to 
have offered in the way of cargo, she had been charted 
to go up the Bay of Fundy to take a cargo of timber, 
thence to Scotland, and in loading that cargo underwent 
an experience which must have wedded her to the lowly 
rank of a timber droger for the rest of her life. 

The reader has probably often heard of the obstinacy 
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and lack of humour which characterises the family of 
that ancient animal, the mule, but it is unh’kely that he 
has ever seen that obstinacy displayed in a fashion that 
would render it memorial to him for many years or for 
the rest of his Ufe. 

This spectacle was ours in the “ Seville,” when hauling 
out of the dock at Boston on our way to the Bay of 
Fundy. A mule, whose duty it was to pull carts to and 
from the dock, had seemingly declined to perform that 
duty any further, for which defection he was receiving 
the attentions of two men connected in some way with 
him, no doubt. They stood one on each side of the 
delinquent, armed the one with a shovel, the other with 
half an oar, and assailed that mule in a manner that would 
have brought tears to the eyes of any darkie from Mary' 
land to the Gulf of Mexico. They beat him with the 
flat of the shovel and the oar till they were tired. They 
cursed every mule that ever existed, living or dead, and 
threatened him with a lot of things worse than death, 
but when they finally paused, either from exhaustion or to 
draw their breath, that mule was standing there as un' 
concerned as if he were being assailed by a couple of 
flies or mosquitoes, instead of a couple of strong healthy 
men. 

I never saw anything to approach it, and as we passed 
out of the dock the last sight we had of the trio was the 
mule standing as stolid and unconcerned as before, and 
his masters renewing their vain attack on his ribs and 
on his resolutions. But whatever may have been the 
end of the encounter it was a hundred to one that the 
mule did not return to his duty that day, nor possibly— 
for many reasons—^the day after. 

The Bay of Fundy hol^, I believe, the proud distinc' 
tion of having the highest rise and fall of the tide to be 
met with in any part of the world. The tides and the 
waves in the other bays and rivers of the earth are merely 
the tame things of Southend, or the Bristol Chaimel, com' 
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pared to the mighty onrush of this famous bay. At low 
water, as far as the eye could see, many small rocks or 
islands lay uncovered which, when the tide was full in, 
would have disappeared. 

At the turn of the tide in the far distance a white ridge 
might be seen sweeping inward on its fast career and at 
length proceeded by a sound approaching a roar it would 
rush past and on like a thing impelled by a force beyond 
imagination. 

Our destination, when we found it, was neither a dock, 
a jetty, nor a wharf of any kind, but just the naked beach 
b^'de a sawmill. When the tide was out the “ Seville ” 
lay with her bilge on the sand, with nothing in the shape 
of water within miles, but when the tide was well in she 
had perhaps thirty feet at least of water under her keel. 
Now, to get a ship from a floating upright position with 
all her masts and yards standing to one lying on her side 
is a difficult and an uncertain task. With springs made 
fast to stout trees ashore and leading to the capstans on 
board, we often managed to heel her over on to her bilge 
as the tide fell, but at other times she would rest upright 
on her keel for a time after she should have lain over, and 
then of a sudden fall over and shake every mast and every 
timber in her hull. 

This went on night and day during the period of her 
loading, and when she got to sea, this once tight and sea- 
worthy barque, leaked like the “Helen Finlayson.” It 
was a big price to pay for a wretched load of timber. 

In the saw mill beside which we lay I discovered for 
the first and last time a man who was passionately fond 
of hard work, in the person of the individual who managed 
the mill. For no particular reason that I could discover, 
since his exertions did nothing to forward the loading of 
the ship, I often found him alone on the beach pulling 
and hauling planks of wood along at three or four o’clock 
in the morning, though all his men were asleep, as were 
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the people of the “ Seville,” save myself who was keeping 
the anchor watch. 

We marvelled at his dihgence or his madness, and 
wondered if a similar person could be found on the whole 
American continent. He certainly could not be dis' 
covered in Europe, and as for Asia, well anyone knows 
of what the people there are capable in the way of doing 
nothing when they are either asleep or awake. 

From the coast of Nova Scotia we had the usual easterly 
run to the Irish Sea and reached that stormy water in the 
dying throes of a south west gale. Accompanying us as 
we neared Dublin was a Belfast barque, whose barometer 
for its virtues should have had a place amongst the exhibits 
of the British Museum. Like us, he was bound for 
Glasgow, but when abreast of Kingstown, his barometer 
having spoken, he went in and anchored in that harbour. 
We held on our way and by midnight were under lower 
topsails afore and a mizen staysail respectively on tb 
port tack with a north-east gsile howling with all tb 
strength and venom of its long suppressed violence. It 
seemed that the gale from the south west which had 
carried us opposite Dublin had been displaying its prowess 
for more than a week vidth the result that dozens of 
ships bound out from Liverpool from Scotch and Irish 
ports were held at bay unable to depart, but the coming 
of the north wind let loose this flock of ships, which 
spread their wings before the snowladen favourable gale 
and kept racing past us for days while we kept our lonely 
vigil between the Welsh and Irish coasts. 

I have had to put up with a reasonable, perhaM a 
generous, share of freezing, but that week between Ireland 
and Wales dwarfs in my memory anything of this kind 
that I have ever endured. Cape Horn and the stormy 
seas south of the Cape of Good Hope are pleasing 
memories compared to this, and even the misery I under¬ 
went in the ” Florence L ” was small when measured 
with the torture here. 
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It was not that green seas were breaking over the 
vessel, nor anything of that kind. It was the cold, death' 
like temperature of the snow and the Arctic wind which 
found its way into every part of our fireless forecastle 
which chilled us to something deeper than the bone, 
whether we slept or were awake. The crowning blight, 
however, was the two hours which we each spent at the 
wheel. There, exposed and bleached in the full wrath 
of the gale, we suffered nearly all that men may suffer 
who are not frozen beyond motion or feeling. 

When nature provided man with feet, she also pro' 
vided him with instruments extremely deh'cate and sus' 
ceptible to cold, and it was naturally these members of 
our smatomy that suffered most during that infernal 
week. To stand at the wheel in ordinary sea boots and 
woollen stockings was to invite frostbite, so we were 
compelled to dispoil our straw mattresses of their con- 
tents with which to stuff our boots inside and to wrap 
around them on the outside. 

But even north east gales cannot h’ve for ever, and when 
this one had blown itself out, we squared way before 
the wind that followed and found ourselves in Glasgow 
two days later. The last words uttered when the voyage 
was over, and which marked its termination and its close 
were always pronounced by the Mate, and were these 
“That wiU do men." I do not remember ever having 
heard them varied, and they released the sailor from any 
further obh'gation or duty to and in the ship where they 
were spoken. 

When the Mate of the “ Seville ” thus released us I 
took myself ashore immediately and in the shelter and 
before the fire of a barber’s shop I enjoyed myself 
thoroughly and discussed with the host himself—^while 
having my hair cut—the genius and the virtues of Bums. 

Having thawed some of the cold out of my joints 
and my blood I returned to the “ Seville ” and taking 
my chest and bag ashore went to a boarding house, where 
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in its humble hospitality I forgot much of what I had 
undergone during the past week. 

My memories of Glasgow are not unkind, none that 
I hold of that gallant land are, for it has been my fortune 
to meet but few Scotsmen whom I could not esteem or 
respect and fewer Scotswomen whom I could not love. 

A fortnight was sufficient to satisfy my curiosity, rest 
my bones, and exhaust my slender means, so I set myself 
the not unwelcome task of seeking a ship to carry me 
further along the road of my travels and my destiny. This 
time she came in the shape of an iron barque (my fct) 
and bore the not ignoble name “ Scottish Wizard.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The baraue " Scottish Wizard.” Wc set out with 
five hunired emigrants from Glasgow to Australia, 
where we arrive sm well and deliver the five hundred 
with a few mote to the people in Australia interested 
in such matters. We also set out other ttogs and 
individuals relating to this ship in Australia, in San 
Francisco, and on the way home around Cape Horn. 


She was a vessel of eleven hundred tons—^small for the 
purpose which she was about to undertake—that of carry' 
ing about five hundred people of both sexes, from infants 
to middle aged women and men, to Port Mackay in 
Queensland. They were people from various parts of the 
United Kingdom, with not a foreign person among them, 
and as most of them had been connected with farms they 
were a happy, good'natured lot. That piece of water 
that lies between the Irish Capital and the Firth of Clyde 
is one of the most changeable to be found anywhere and 
the curious thing about it is that the wind nearly always 
seems to be blowing from the very point of the compass 
towards which you want to go. 

Having embarked our precious burden we set out in 
the escort of a tug, and on having passed the Craig of 
Ailsa found that our old friend the south west wind had 
returned to duty and was now blowing like the very devil 
straight in our very faces. The “ Scottish Wizard ” 
light and thus laden could not face the power that now 
controlled the Irish Sea, so it was decided by her master 
and the pilot to have her towed into Belfast Lough to 
await what the winds might be pleased to determine. The 
south west wind was in no hurry on this occasion to 
surrender its dominion to the north, or to any other wind. 
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and we lay for three days looking eagerly for the change 
that might take place at any moment, but did not. 

The lapse of those three days was sufficient to harden 
the resolution of both the Pilot and the Captain against 
remaining at anchor in this inactive manner, and on the 
morning of the fourth day it was decided to put to sea 
and deal with the situation as they found it in the Irish 
Sea. The tug boat was then summoned, we hove up 
the anchor and made a start with the south west wind 
still blowing fresh and strong. By night fall we were 
down abreast of Dublin, well in on the Irish coast, where 
the tug let us go. We then sheeted home the two lower 
topsails, hoisted the fore top mast main and mizen stay' 
sails, reefed and hoisted the spanker, put her on the star' 
board tack, and headed for the coast of Wales. Thus 
the experience gained or bom in the “ Seville ” began 
all over again with this welcome difference that the south 
wind was many degrees warmer than that of the north 

At midnight Captain Colville ordered her to be pui 
on the port tack and we took our stations to wear her. 
For the enh’ghtenment of the reader, whose ignorance I 
have assumed, the difference between tacking and wearing 
a square rigged ship is this. If a ship has all or most 
of her canvas set and is going at a moderately fast, or 
at a fast rate, she can be brought up with her head to 
the wind and will have sufficient way on her to keep on 
going and changing her direction till she is around on the 
other tack. But if she has little sail set and going very 
slowly she cannot be brought up to the wind and around 
on the other tack, so it becomes necessary to turn her in 
the opposite direction. For this purpose the helm is put 
up, the yards squared and she is run off before the wind. 
As she comes round in this manner her yards are braced 
up on the other side and she is then brought up as close 
to the wind as she will lie. 

A person coming from a farm and embarking on a 
ship is usually as ignorant of everything relating to her 
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as I bave assumed the reader to be, and even those who 
reside much closer to the sea than farms usually are, may 
also be presumed to be just as ignorant. Neither the 
farmer, nor the townsman, are in the habit of tying their 
boxes up with ropes before they go to sleep, nor nailing 
or wedging their domestic utensils in such a manner that 
an earthquake could not move them, and although they 
know in an abstract way that ships roll about and that 
houses do not, yet when they find themselves on board 
a ship for the first time at sea they take no more thought 
in disposing of their movables than when in their houses 
ashore. This will lend some interest to what follows. 

When a ship has cargo only in her lower hold and when 
that cargo is heavy, and this was the case with the 
“ Scottish Wizard,” she will swing like a pendulum when 
before the wind, even in a moderate heavy sea, and this 
swinging motion will be very much increased if the sea 
be heavy, as it was when we put our ship before the wind 
near the Welsh coast. 

As she fell off the swing, or rolling began, the screams 
of the emigrants began at the same time, but when she 
was dead before it and rolling at her best, those five 
hundred children of the United Kingdom, if they did not 
scream the house down, nearly screamed the “ Scottish 
Wizard ” decks up. They had some cause to do so for 
boxes and utensils and things of all sorts were flying 
from one side of the ship to the other, and amongst them 
children, women and men. Since an emigrant ship had 
to carry a double crew, or twice as many men as she 
would be compelled to carry were she not so engaged, 
there were plenty of us to handle the ship and attend to 
the people below at the same time. 

I was one of those whose duty it was to untie the human 
knots that had formed below, and when I got there and 
looked upon the scene before me, I was surprised that 
none of those mixed up in it had been injured or killed. 

It took some hours to disentangle the wreckage, and 
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to get the emigrants into their bunks, but we made so 
good a job of it that when about six hours later we wore 
ship again we were not disturbed with any further uproar. 
The south wester was now on its last legs, and about 
twenty'four hours after we first went about off the Welsh 
coast we were standing out to sea on our starboard tack 
with a fresh leading wind abeam. 

We ran off to the westward, crossed the Equator, 
where Neptune came on board to deal with those innocent 
newcomers in the old familiar way, and having got as far 
south as the region of “ the brave west wind,” turned her 
head to the eastward and began that long trek that 
stretches half round the world. 

Neither my industry nor my inclination is sufficiently 
strong to supply me with the knowledge of the period in 
which sailing ships ceased to carry emigrants to Australia, 
but as the ” Scottish Wizard ” must have been one of the 
last it might be of some interest were I here to say some' 
thing of the domestic economy and arrangements of this 
ship as I found them in 1884, and which no doubt applied 
to all other emigrant ships as well. In the 'tween deck 
the quarters of the married people and children under ten 
years old were located. Forrard of those quarters and 
separated by a stout bulkhead were those of unmarried 
men whatever their ages might be, and abaft the quarters 
of the married people and the children, but also separated 
from it, as in the case of the single men, resided the un' 
married women and girls over ten, who were guarded 
with the jealous care and viligence of the wives and con- 
cubines of an oriental potentate, by a matron and the 
watchful eyes of many others. These girls were not per' 
mitted to disport themselves on the ship’s main deck, nor 
to associate with any of the other people in the ship, 
emigrants or sailors. Their playground was the Poop, 
and to its confined and narrow space they were required 
to confine themselves with as much strictness as if they 
were prisoners or things too precious to be looked upon. 
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But even these measures did not succeed in keeping Cupid 
entirely in his place, or at bay, for some ogling took place 
if speech were denied, and the gentle missile that said so 
much in so few words was successfully transferred from 
maid to lover in spite of the matron, the doctor, and all 
others in the ship, whose real or self imposed duty it 
was to keep such innocents apart. 

In a vessel that carried a crew of thirty men before 
the mast, the period of each man’s two hours at the 
wheel did not occur more often than one in about sixty 
hours, and when these periods occurred during the day, 
a man could always sell his two hours' duty for a few 
sticks of tobacco, as all the men of his watch were ready 
to compete for the privilege of steering the ship during 
the day. And the reason, of course, was the girls. A 
person at the wheel would be right in the thick of them, 
and the “ Scottish Wizard " never steered so badly as 
to prevent the helmsman carrying on a conversation with 
the damsels in the language of the eyes. I had some 
acquaintance with this language myself, but I knew that 
it was neither eloquent nor consoling, so like a prudent 
sailor I claimed my trick at the wheel but rarely and thus 
provided myself with all the tobacco I required without 
going to the expense of purchasing it from the slop chest 
of the ship. But I went to the wheel sometimes, quite 
often enough as it turned out to get myself into the good 
graces of Miss Annie Aitken, the fairest damsel on board, 
and on the arrival of the ship at Mackay, when the emi' 
grants went ashore and the matron and her satellites 
were discharged and scattered to all the winds of 
Austraba, I had the pleasing satisfaction of holding this 
Scottish beauty in my arms and of speaking to her in a 
language very much sweeter than that of the eyes. 
Nothing which could be of interest to the reader occurred 
on the passage, and if we landed more emigrants in 
Austraba than we shipped at Glasgow it was due to the 
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weakness which most women have for producing children 
at all times and in most places. 

Having disposed of our emigrants and of half of the 
crew, we proceeded to dispose of our cargo, and as this 
mainly consisted of whisky and beer, we found it some' 
what more difficult to get rid of than we did to get rid 
of our human freight. For, reader, the people of the 
“ Scottish Wizard,” with few exceptions, like true Britons 
proceeded to drink the whisky and the beer till most of 
them were seeing birds that were nowhere near and small 
squat men with cone shaped heads who, like Berkeley’s 
material objects, had “ no existence save as ideas in ^e 
mind!” As this was not an occurrence of which we 
might be proud, we may leave our shipmates to the illu' 
sions that followed them and take the ship to Towns' 
ville further north. We had cargo for this port also. 

Captain Colville being unwell, the mate being similarly 
indisposed, the second mate went ashore and cleared the 
ship and four of us with that officer managed to heave 
the anchor up to the hawse pipe—^wc did not cat it— 
set the two lower topsails and two jibs and proceeded 
slowly on our way to Townsville. More sail we dared 
not make for we were too few in numbers to have handled 
it had anything but the gentle south wind, which was 
blowing, came along. Townsville is distant from Mackay 
but a few hundred miles, and as the grog was now con' 
sumed to the last measure the crew, or most of them, 
were ready to give us some assistance when we arrived 
there. 

There is nothing to record that deserves mention here, 
so we may get under way again and begin our journey 
to San Francisco. Towards the south, therefore, to 
clear the Barrier reef, we took our way, with the wind 
still holding on the south and not likely at that time of 
year to change for weeks. It was, therefore, in nautical 
parlance, ”a dead muziUer,” and for something like a 
week we beat our way southward. 
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But this beat was mere child’s play to that of the 
“ Florence L ” up New York harbour, and when the other 
members of the crew grumbled at its frequency and 
duration I consoled them with the story of Grierson’s 
ship which the reader, if he has got this far, already 
knows. 

Arrived at the Golden Gate, for so the modesty of the 
Americans has named the entrance to the harbour of 
San Francisco, amongst the first to welcome us to the 
fair State of California were half a doien boarding house 
runners, each of whom was armed with some rude 
eloquence and much doubtful whisky, aptly known as 
“ tanglefoot.” The object of this deputation was to con¬ 
vince the crew of the “ Scottish Wizard ” of the pleasures 
of their town and of the advantages to be derived by 
the simple act of desertion. The whisky was produced 
and the conference began. But on this occasion, pro¬ 
bably for the first time, the mountain dew was declined, 
uid after a debate that lasted for more than half an hour 
the result was, in the illuminating language of the United 
States, that there was “ nothing doing.” Their farewell 
was neither courteous nor classical, but we were used 
to the gentle epitaphs with which we were assailed, and 
to which our reply was the victorious defiance of a laugh. 

Our object in coming to America was to load a cargo 
of flour in sacks for an unknown port in Great Britain, 
and while the loading was in progress some of the people 
in the ship who thought it quite legitimate to help them¬ 
selves to a sack of this flour, did so and hid it in the 
hollow iron bowsprit of the ship. The gentleman whose 
office it was to count the sacks, or bags, as they left his 
warehouse and compare them in numl^r with those that 
were received on board discovered his loss and frankly 
informed Colville that some of his men had stolen it. He 
was invited to search the ship, he did so but did not find 
his bag of flour, and the fact that it was the spoil of an 
Ajmerican Company did nothing to lessen the pleasure we 
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had in consuming it in many guises on our passage round 
Cape Horn, 

Of the Social fringes of San Francisco I saw nothing 
and discovered nothing more interesting in it than I did 
in Philadelphia, and it was without a regret that we turned 
our backs upon it and set out for home. Although 
much has been written about sailors’ boarding houses and 
of those who conducted them in all parts of the world 
it would be an error to suppose that they were all alike 
and that every man connected with them was a scoundrel. 

The boarding house keeper at worst was not blacker 
than the brutes who commanded many of the ships to 
which he supplied crews, and it was in a great measure 
the villainy of the latter that begot many of the worst 
acts of the former. 

I have known those who kept boarding houses foi 
sailors aind found many of them quite honest men who 
neither imposed upon the sailor nor robbed him of a 
shilhng nor of anything else. Most of the men who 
conducted these estabhshments had been sailors them' 
selves and were in mass neither better nor worse than 
those from amongst whom they came. Nor were the 
sailors who found a brief retreat in such places all angels. 
It took but little to make them complain, and the story 
of their wrongs was not always portrayed or painted 
in the most sol^r and least inflammatory colours. There 
were many who found a pleasing occupation in champion' 
ing the sailor’s cause, wrong or right, and these like the 
sailor did not err on the side of moderation when assailing 
the villainy of their quarry, the so-called landsharks. 

If the monuments that have been raised to the boarding 
house keeper be not things of marble and of praise, they 
have been sufficiently wide and darkly tinted to have con' 
demned him to lasting infamy since it is the common 
attribute of humanity to inscribe the greatest favours on 
sand and to carve the slightest faults in stone. 

In happy weather the “ Scottish Wizard” took her 
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way Southward with nothing to break or mar the serene 
current of our lives, but when off the Coast of Peru we 
found a h’ttle exdtement, some sport and much rich food 
in the pladd waters that roll upon the coast which 
beheld the exploits of Pizarro and of Pedro da Gasca. 

On a morning (it was Sunday) calm and beautiful 
wiA not enough wind to fill the ship s sails, she lay bowed 
and gently rolled like a living thing in the heave of the 
Padfic swell, for the ocean, though in repose, is never 
at rest. As if to greet the glory of the day, the inhabit' 
ants of the waters around us were sporting and fighting 
on the surface in thousands, such as I have not seen before 
nor since. 

Amongst the assembled throng we observed many 
turtles seemingly asleep, for they paid no attention to 
what was going on around them but were apparently 
content to find thdr chosen state in the stolid inertia to 
which thdr relatives are said to reduce those Aldermen 
in England who develop a fondness for turtles and for 
turtle soup. 

The Master of the “ Scottish Wizard," though not 
boasting the cultured palate and tastes of a luminary of 
the Guildhall, could yet appreciate the welcome change 
that the turtles’ flesh would be to people inured to a 
diet of hard biscuits and coarse salt beef. 

He therefore directed the mate to lower one of the 
lifeboats and see what could be done towards providing 
all hands with a change of food. The boat was lowered 
and we pulled off. We had but a short distance to go 
when we were assured of our first plate of turtle soup 
without going through the tedious process of becoming 
a civic dignatory or of becoming one of those dignatory’s 
friends. As we approached our first victim and when 
still about fifty yards from him we took in our oars and 
allowed the boat to proceed as far as the way she held 
would carry her. When this died down and was 
exhausted the mate sculled the boat slowly and silently 
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up towards the sleeping turtle. Two of us took our 
stand, one on each side of the boat’s bow, and when the 
boat was almost on top of the creature, we each stooped 
down and caught hold of one of the animal’s hind flippers 
and turned it over on its back, in which position it was 
helpless and disarmed. 

The other members of the boat’s crew then came to 
our assistance and we got it over the gun’ale and laid it 
on its back on the bottom boards. In this way we em- 
barked three more of these reluctant innocents and with 
the four returned to the ship. 

The lifeboat could carry forty people but her bottom 
could not accommodate more than four turtles. From 
this the reader will be able to deduce some picture or 
idea of their size. Having delivered our first cargo on 
board we returned to add to our store. But aJl the 
turtles which we sought were not asleep, for some there 
were that took themselves down and off on our approach. 
These did not seem to do anything to warn their relatives 
of the danger close at hand, but just proceeded about their 
own business and left it to the others to attend to theirs 
in the way that suited them best. 

We captured another four without difficulty, and as 
the Captain considered this more than sufficient wc 
hoisted up the boat after the turtles had been taken on 
board. 

I can without difficulty look into my memory and 
behold the most beautiful woman whom I have ever seen. 
I can see the most graceful ship that I have known, the 
fairest scene and the most noble man. A thought recalls 
them and in my mind they live again. But the most 
forlorn thing I have ever looked upon was the ” Scottish 
Wizard ” when I beheld her from the lifeboat on that day 
as she lay gently heaving in loveliness and in solitude on 
the gentle swell of that vast expanse of ocean. There 
was something sad and pathetic in the sight and it 
remains with me a memory never to be forgotten. 
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When we returned on board we found that turtle soup, 
steaks and cutlets were in full preparation in more plenti' 
ful proportions than any Lord Mayor could afford to 
offer his guests, and for days there was such an abund' 
ance of this exotic food that we soon tired of its very 
smell and returned to our usual allowance of salt beef and 
salt pork with more satisfaction than we felt when we 
began to measure the felicity which an Alderman was 
supposed to enjoy when devouring the concoctions which 
we were about to consume. 

It is possible that our nautical gastronomic tastes had 
been so perverted by the food on which we had lived 
that our blunted palates were incapable of appreciating 
the delicate flavour of the luxuries spread before us, and 
that, like the savage we wilfully shut our senses against 
the pleasures which the successful company promoter 
enjoyed. In truth, we did, and henceforth there was not 
a man on board our ship who did not pity far more than 
he envied that part of a merchant s life which was spent 
at pubhc dinners. Nor was there one of us who would 
have accepted the position of Lord Mayor if one of the 
penalties attached to that exalted ofiice were the duty of 
feasting on turtle in any shape or of providing even our 
enemies with the means of so doing. From then till now 
these animals have had no place in my meals or in my 
dreams, but they might present themselves in nightmares, 
were I subject to the visitations of these disturbing things, 
and happily for myself I am not. The “Scottish Wizard” 
had a plentiful supply of large roomy lifeboats, being an 
emigrant ship, and in some of these we housed the 
remaining turtle, five in number, two by two, and the 
fifth by itself, for three of these large creatures were 
sufficient to reduce to satiety though we proposed like the 
drunkard to his glass and the glutton to his viands to 
return, should we later feel disposed to do so. But we 
were not destined to determine how weak or how strong 
we were, where appetite was concerned, for these turtle 
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resolutely refused to live under the conditions we had 
imposed upon them and from the day following their 
capture, began to decline and waste away. Every expe' 
dient that the lore of the ocean could provide was resorted 
to in order to keep them alive, but these expedients were 
in vain and unavailing, and the sunken eyes and withered 
necks of our captives proclaimed in a way that could not 
be misunderstood, that turtle soup would afflict us no 
more. 

CJolville’s humanity would not permit the creatures to 
die on his ship, so while a chance of survival yet remained, 
we lowered them gently over the side one morning and 
restored them to freedom and to the fields of their child' 
hood in the Pacific Ocean. They were not more happy in 
parting with us than we were in parting with them, and 
though in after years I found myself in places where thes 
animals abound, I never afterwards willingly looked i 
their direction but resolutely turned my ba<i upon then 

Turtle and I were at peace for ever. 

As we gradually crept southward towards Cape Horn, 
we sent down the worn and lighter sails which we had 
carried from Australia and in ^eir places sent aloft the 
heaviest and stoutest wings which our barque possessed. 

Dressed in these she was ready to undergo ^e ordeal 
of rounding this celebrated island, and promontory, 
though in doing so from west to east, she was undertaking 
a task more easy to discharge than one from east to west 
would have imposed upon her. 

As you journey south you do not drop suddenly upon 
the seas and storms which sweep around that wild and 
lonely outpost, for they come a considerable distance to 
the north to meet, to greet, and to prepare you, as is their 
custom, for what you will be expected to endure when 
handed over to the reigning sovereign, oflF the pitch of 
the Horn. With everything prepared we stole along 
with none of our kites flying, till having descended to 
our chosen parallel, her head was turned to the north and 
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eastward, and she entered upon her flight up the South 
Atlantic. As that flight progressed and all the cutty-sarks 
off the Horn pursued our devoted Meg, she fled before 
their sustained violence under her lower topsails and 
reefed foresail, and smothered in water fore and aft, fought 
her way from out the domains of her tormenters. 

The writer may here again assume that the reader has 
never sailed round Cape Horn in a barque of eleven hundred 
tons, nor looked upon the majestic grandeur of Mount 
Everest. Had he done so in the former case, he would 
have seen the awful magnificence of the seas which live 
in the southern oceans, and had he done so in the latter, 
he would have beheld that which surpasses everything on 
the land, as the waves of Cape Horn surpass everything 
on the S^. Those seas roll towering and unbroken from 
the far Southern wastes with the even regularity of a 
ploughed field. Down the side of the water mountain, 
the Slip glides, and at the bottom pauses for a moment 
between two lofty ridges while to right and left the horizon 
is full in view. Then our ship races up the face of the 
opposite mountain and while on its crest presents us with 
the most glorious and awe-inspiring scene that man has 
ever, or ever will, behold. 

Beside this, everything else on the earth or on the seas 
is trivial. The typhoon, the hurricane and the cyclone 
stir up the waters of the seas over which they roar with 
confused and broken violence, dangerous, but neither 
majestic nor of wide extent. 

But the seas of Cape Horn for thousands of miles march 
on with irresistible power and with the dignity of a 
Roman l^ion. 

I will presume that the reader is not ignorant of a fact 
well known in many lands, that there exists and has existed 
for centuries in England, a class of philanthropists known 
as shipowners and sJso as directors of Shipping Comparues. 

So notorious is this that even I know two such 
Directors myself. One of them, Sir William Currie, is, 
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I believe, very much concerned with the affairs of the 
P. y O. Company, while the other. Sir John Bell, regards, 
I am told, with equal solicitude those of the Sister Com- 
pany, well known in the Eastern Seas. Now these and 
others, mindful that British men and women should be 
carefully dry nursed and that Britannia should continue 
to hold the trident in her hand, have provided those 
Britons with ships to take them on pleasure cruises over 
summer seas, where the slender and delicate beauties 
should display their charms in pyjamas of many colours, 
with disastrous consequences to many of the men, Philan' 
thropy in this case could be carried beyond the Mediter' 
ranean or the Islands of the West Indies, in fact, it could 
be carried down to Cape Horn, and if possible would be 
a better boast for a Briton and for his sister as well, tha 
they had rounded Cape Horn in the dead of winter in or 
of the P. ^ O. Ships, clad in furs and flannels, than th: 
they had faced the North Sea in the middle of summer, 
clad in shorts and in beach pyjamas. As the days wore 
on and the “ Scottish Wizard ” continued her homeward 
flight, there was nothing in the shape of beds and clothing, 
above hatches which was not soaked through and through. 
Damp, cold and water were everywhere, and such luxuries 
as dry clothing and warmth had become dim and obscured 
in our memories. But I at least knew the healing pro' 
perties of such privation and found while I shivered, a 
reasonable amount of consolation in reflecting that as in 
the “ Florence L ” on the north Atlantic, I would emerge 
from this ordeal a sounder animal if that were possiUe 
than I was when the shivering began. 

We did not have occasion to handle our lower top' 
sails, but when we were in the very thick of it and a little 
north of the Horn prudence compelled Colville to take in 
the reefed foresail which was tearing at the “ Scottish 
Wizard” with the strength and power of many furies 
much stronger than horses. Such of my readers who have 
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had some experience of furling such a sail under like con- 
ditions will appredate the task that lay before us. 

After having successfully hauled it up without sph'tting 
it to ribbons, we lay aloft and began the seemingly impos' 
sible task of making it fast. We resorted to every trick 
and device known to sailors to get it in even a little at a 
time, but as often as we gained a few inches, along swept 
a blast stronger than the last, and tore what we had gained 
from our hands. 

But there it was, it had to be furled if we spent the 
rest of our lives on the fore yard doing so, and the realisa' 
tion of this made our attacks stronger and more desperate 
as the struggle went on, till finally after a battle that had 
lasted for over two hours we smothered the last fury out 
of its frozen folds. I had noticed before and I noticed 
then and since that, when engaged in a performance of 
this kind one lost all sense of time and was surprised to 
learn on descending to the deck that hours and not 
minutes had elapsed since going aloft to furl the sail. 
Amongst the stores sent on board the ship at San Fran¬ 
cisco was one case belonging to the Captain said to con¬ 
tain sea boots. But these boots as it turned out were 
brewed in Scotland, and they did something to cheer the 
master of our ship on the weary nights and days which 
preceded and which followed those which were spent off 
Cape Horn. 

Colville was not an ungenerous man and no doubt 
would not have hesitated to hand round his liquor had 
he suflSdent to enable him to do so. But twenty-five 
healthy individuals would soon dispose of a case of whisky 
without deriving any benefit from it while to one person 
it would be more than enough to keep him dreaming for 
weeks. It is a pity that the philosophers of Greece who 
wasted much time amidst the graves of the Academy, did 
not take themselves off to sea with a generous supply of 
good wine to determine how far this would assist in over¬ 
coming the conditions resulting from a stormy night spent 
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on the yards of a ship in muzzling her heavy canvas. I 
have met captains who endeavoured to try it in a small 
way, and in their ships the cry of “ all hands sph'ce the 
main brace ” was the most welcome order that could have 
been given. This order, my unenlightened reader, meant 
that the crew were to tahe themselves aft where to each 
would be given a good strong glass of rum. But this was 
seldom given save when the battle with the sails was 
over and not when it was about to begin, though possibly 
in the ships of war, the latter practice was resorted to 
more often. In an earlier part of these sheets I have 
spoken of the impossibility of conveying in language a 
mental picture of a woman’s beauty to a person who has 
not seen her, storms and heat and cold are even more 
impossible to portray, and no amount of description or 
imagination can help us to see or to feel what snow and 
ice are like while we swelter in the temperature of the 
Red Sea in the month of September. In reverse, amidst 
the cold of the Arctic, the heat of the plains of India in 
May have no meaning for us. Thus a description of the 
cold and the privation of Cape Horn could only be real 
or eloquent to a person undergoing similar hardships, to 
others the description would be an abstract, meaning litdc 
or nothing, for feelings are beyond portrayal. 

Led on by the fates that had us in their care, we left the 
furies and the cold behind us and crept gradually into the 
welcome and cheering dominions of the Sun. 

Here, as was the practice in all ships homeward bound, 
the “ Scottish Wizard ” had all her personal attractions 
polished, painted and scrubbed, till she looked as bright 
and smiling as a girl about to be submerged in the plea' 
sures and happiness of her first ball. 

By the time we had come up with the British Isles— 
we were bound for Queenstown—one hundred and thirty 
days had passed since the Golden Gates had sunk below 
the horizon, and during that lengthy period—^with the 
exception of a few ships—we sighted nothing that would 
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lead us to remember that the earth was a place in which 
anything but water existed. The reader has had some 
hints of Colville’s fondness for looking upon the wine 
when it was dark yellow, which is I beh'eve very much the 
colour of whisky. He was now to prove how much or 
how little the spirit of his native glens was an aid or an 
obstacle to the art of navigation. 

One evening, with night coming on, as the barque ran 
along with her yards checked to starboard, Colville called 
me, as a person possessed of good sight, and told me to go 
up into the mizen rigging and see if I could discover 
a light to leeward. 

I went up as directed and had scarce ascended twenty 
feet above the deck, when, broad on the Port bow, I beheld 
the light that was streaming forth from the Old Head of 
Kinsde. Whisky evidently did not interfere with this 
landfall, for even Captain Basil Hall could not have 
bettered it. The morning that followed welcomed us to 
Queenstown Harbour ■wmere we obtained things that 
pleased us better t^ turtle or anything else connected 
with Lord Mayors or with aldermen. Could these un' 
fortunate men taste a little of the pleasure which was 
ours when we reached Queenstown, or could that pleasure 
be conveyed to their senses in the way that the soup of 
the turtles were, then there would be many Lord Mayors 
and potential Mayors at sea, and the Mansion House 
would become a stepping stone not to the dreary portals 
of the House of Peers but to the forecastle of a ship. 
The fates gave Reading an opportunity of enjoying the 
felicity which was ours, but like a foolish man he threw 
away the happiness which fortune offered, when he 
became a Chief Justice and a Viceroy. The belief that 
he was in search of fame when he abandoned the sea does 
not come easily. If he was he does not seem to have 
chosen the right path to obtain it, for to be one of many, 
reduces a maui's <^ance of survival in the temple of fame, 
to a point very close to zero. Diogenes was neither a 
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Viceroy nor a Chief Justice, nor did he even reach the 
official altitude of an Attorney General, and yet I am 
willing to bet five shilh'ngs to one—the stake to be paid 
five thousand years hence—that our amiable friend of the 
tub will be remembered for a few years, at least, after 
the Viceroys of India have descended into oblivion or 
become as visionary as the Exachs of Italy. 

To individuals who had known for months the priva' 
tions attending the food of such a ship as the “ Scottish 
Wizard ” and the climatic rigours of Cape Horn, the 
luxuries of an Irish Port were more likely to be appre- 
ciated to their full worth, than treated lightly or despised, 
and it was with feeh'ngs of extreme satisfaction that we 
proceeded to welcome the bumboat men at Queenstown 
who came to lay these luxuries on our deck if not in our 
path or at our feet. While the vain merchant to whoir 
our cargo was consigned was depriving himself of res 
and sleep in seeking a purchaser for his goods, we, his 
servants of the hour, were tasting many of the pleasures, 
of which he foolishly deprived himself, and we only needed 
the presence of youthful Irish eyes which are said to be 
beautiful, to complete and crown our felidty. But that 
was not to be, for Queenstown was merely a plsicc of call, 
at which we would learn of our ultimate destination, 
and at which none of us save the Master were permitted 
to land—so we were compelled to do without the Irish 
eyes, while tasting many of the other delights which this 
Green Isle has to give to those who stray or who wander 
within the range of its attractions and influence. 

As the fates decided, it was to be English and not Irish 
eyes that we were to behold, for our Merchant having 
found a purchaser for his flour at Hull, it was to that City 
that Colville was instructed to make his way. We had 
been lying in the Irish Harbour for about a week, and 
were eager to proceed to the end of our journey, so it 
was with alacrity that we broke out our andior and made 
sail, since we left nothing behind us that could claim a sigh 
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or cause us a single regret. Our run up Channel ^fas 
as uneventful as such runs usually are, for there were 
no typhoons to encounter, nor unchartered seas to dread, 
and if Colville knew much about good and bad whisky, 
he also knew something about navigating and handling 
a ship, while the rank and file of his ship’s crew also under' 
stood and had some knowledge of their business and what 
they were expected to do. Though the twihght of jibs 
and topsails was all around us, we knew it not, nor could 
we see how soon eternal night would descend on all such 
ships as ours. But those who sailed and those who 
worked these ships could boast—if boasting and perform' 
ing be possible—that in all that related to the Sailor's 
art, they were not inferior to any of their predecessors. 
What they were to their successors may more fittingly be 
told, not by the writer, but by one who could lay no 
claim to be numbered with that gallant band. When the 
towers of Hull—the reader will forgive the comparison— 
rose across the waters of the Humber, we greeted their 
drab and confused outline as if they rose alx)ve a fabled 
oriental dty, in which gold and spices and pearls of many 
kinds were to be found, for had not many many months 
and moons passed slowly and painfully away, ere last we 
saw a single person or thing to remind us that we were 
not forever shut ofi^ from all the scenes and life of which 
we might have forgotten but for our dreams. 

These did not desert us, and in them we lived while 
we continued to toil but not to dine, but to exist. “ That 
will do men ” having been pronounced by the Mate, the 
Voyage of the “ Scottish Wizard ” was at an end, and the 
companionship of the crew was dissolved like morning 
mist, with few exceptions, every member of which went 
forth on his own separate path to overtake or to be over' 
taken by his fortune or his fate! My own fate, with 
unfailing fidelity, led me to the sylvan groves amidst which, 
even in England, beauty forever dwells, and if I made no 
discovery of gold and spices I found that it was not only 
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in eastern lands or on South Sea beaches that pearls of 
rare and beautiful lustre abounded, but that in a place so 
seemingly prosaic as Yorkshire, they were to be found by 
those whose eyes were trained or formed to discover them. 

Let us leave the pearls or the pearl—we will content 
ourselves with one—and return to the “ Scottish Wizard ” 
and there do ourselves the honour of taking leave of that 
ship and her Master. Colville, like Grierson, was a low' 
land Scot. He was short and broad in stature—a typical 
sailor—and although neither ugly nor ungainly, he lacked 
Grierson’s grace of figure and polished manner, and much 
of the other’s personality. But he did not swagger, was 
slow and deliberate in speech and not easily moved by 
passing events good or bad. 

Women so far as I am aware had little share in his 
life, and whether he was ever the slave or the captive 
of one, in or out of matrimony, is something of which I 
am ignorant. He was a good sailor and, as I have shown, 
an excellent navigator. He was easy to work and to live 
with, was devoid of passion or of ill'temper, and the sort 
of man to whom the sea was a natural dement, and one 
on which he was at rest and at home. He was therefore 
a good man, worthy of the profession which he followed 
and of the country of which he had the honour to be a 
son. With a few others, he stands out with pleasing re- 
collections in my memory, and I should regard it as a 
pleasant holiday, were it possible to set out with him again 
to-morrow on a voyage similar to that which I have 
described—emigrants, turtles and other things included. 

Until reminded by the dwindling state of his finances 
that it was either time to depart or to seek another ship, 
a sailor did not often give himself much concern about 
the future, nor was he anxious to quit any port in which 
he might for the time being, find himself. For to him 
the principal ports of the world were all closely related 
and very much alike. Women and wine were to be found 
in each and in all, and beyond these there was litde else 
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that mattered. While yet in affluent circumstances, I 
being possessed of thirty pounds, I bade a regretful fare- 
well to the handsome and amiable daughters of Yorkshire, 
and accompanied by a shipmate, who was also a friend, 
took myself once more into Scotland. In the capital of 
that happy land I lingered yet awhile, and could again 
attest the disturbing witchery of the female portion of its 
inhabitants, but happily the departure of much of my 
thirty pounds compelled me to turn away from their allur 
ing diarms and seek again the rude if sincere companion¬ 
ship of sailors and the sea. To London therefore I betook 
myself. To the sailor as to the philosopher and the scholar 
the Imperial Capital was also die capital of the Universe. 

Here it was that the commerce and sea power of Britain 
was bom and grew to maturity, and in pursuit of that 
commerce and of that sea power, the sailors of London 
have transmitted the accent of Poplar and Wapping to the 
crews of the British Fleet and to the white inhabitants 
and people of Australia. Amongst sailors, the ships of 
London were the most popular of any afloat. The food 
which those ships provided for their crews was usually 
better and more abundant than the articles demanded, and 
the owner was bound to supply, while in the treatment 
which the crews received at the hands of the masters and 
the mates, there was a complete absence of bullying and 
unnecessary labour or of anything that savoured of the 
relations of the tyrant and the slave. The owners, the 
masters and the mates of these vessels had established an 
honourable tradition and an enduring reputation worthy 
of the flag they bore and of the respectable business in 
which they were engaged. In the eighth decade of the 
century when fortune was pleased to take me to this 
univer^ Capital, I found the haunts of sailormen along 
Ratcliffe Highway in all or in most of their pristine glory, 
unconsdous, as unmindful of the fate that in a few short 
years was to sweep them out of existence, if not into 
obb'vion. For all ^e sailors of the ’eighties are not yet 
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dead, and while one of these remains, he will at times be 
compelled to give an occasional thought to such resplend¬ 
ent institutions and resorts as the “ Cock and Neptune,” 
“The Rose and Crown,” “The Jolly Sailors,”.and a few 
others of which even I, though blessed with an excellent 
memory, have forgotten the names. 

But these three will do, and besides, they easily sur¬ 
passed all the others in splendour, in size and in popu¬ 
larity. The first was frequented almost entirely by 
British Sailors, the second by what for short, were known 
as “ dagoes ” and the third by “ squareheads ” or “Dutch¬ 
men.” Dagoes included Italians, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Portuguese and men of the Mediterranean generally, while 
squareheads and Dutchmen were comprehensive terms by 
which the sailors of Britain or America distinguished the 
men of all the northern races with the possible exception 
of Russians. 

The dance halls of these establishments were large anc 
spacious, frequented by those frail sisters of pleasure, whc 
to the sailor were not the least of the attractions, and from 
early night till early morning these haUs resounded with 
such music and song as bands and half drunken men and 
women could produce, and who, amidst the revelry, 
possibly felt some of the pleasure which they seemed to 
enjoy. Though not a dancer, I have often spent an 
amused and possibly interested hour at either of these 
houses, for if a person be not a dancer himself, he may be 
charmed or interested by some who are, and he may enjoy 
such sweets as follow such revels, and without which 
dancing would not be the rite it now is. Here again, I 
will presume the reader’s ignorance of dancing as well as 
of ships, and inform him that this began as a form of 
worship, when men expressed their devotion by dancing 
before their gods, and out of this has grown the far more 
pleasing and interesting custom, not of dancing brfore the 
idol, but of dancing with the idol in your arms. Here 
the temptation is strong upon me to contrast RatdifFe 
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Highway in the 'eighties and fifty years later, when all 
that the place stood for has passed forever. But let us 
not weep over the fallen, but pass on, as the road along 
which we must travel stretches long and far before us, 
so to that road let us turn our steps ^ain. Having 
recently returned from Austrah’a and being desirous of 
revisiting that interesting land, I fixed on the steamer 
“ Indus,” a new vessel of about four thousand tons, as 
the means by which I should do so. This Vessel, like the 
” Scottish Wizard,” was engaged to carry emigrants to 
Australia and this task I believe she successfully accom- 
ph'shed, but she did not carry me with them, for when 
in the progress of her flight to the south, she reached the 
island of Ceylon, her master provided another seaman and 
myself with a nice comfortable retreat and resting place 
in the jail at Colombo, for a period of six weeks. 




CHAPTER V. 
The S.S. “ Indus.” 


The S.S. “ Indus.” Wc depart from London for 
Australia, but owing to events which arose on the 
way find ourselves not in the land of the Southern 
Cross but in the peaceful halls of Her Majesty’s 
jail at Colombo. 

Having embarked our emigrants at Gravesend, we pity 
ceeded on our way, and the first exploit of the “ Indus ” 
was to run into and sink the West Girdler lightship, a feat 
whidi she accomplished as unerringly as if she had beer 
especially brought down the river for that purpose. Noi 
did she bungle the job by hitting the lightship anywh^ 
near her bows or her stem, for she struck her right amid' 
ships, between her name "West Girdler’ which was 
painted in large white letters along her side. The 
” Indus ” as she neared her victim was steering badly and 
the mental reactions of her Pilot and of her Master were 
seemingly behaving in much the same way as the Vessel’s 
steering gear. I was not myself steering the ship, but 
had the helmsman in view, and could hear the orders 
and see the antics of the two idiots who, seeing the 
approaching danger, were doing all they could to bring it 
about while trying no doubt to avert it. Finally, in a 
nice mix up of directions to stop her, to put the helm hard 
a port and a few seconds later to put it hard a starboard, 
the “ Indus ” glided along her path to the lightship and 
struck that fated guardian a blow that would help her to 
the bottom of a river over which she had for many years 
shed her welcome and warning light. The starboard 
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anchor of the “ Indus ” was hanging at the bow. When 
the crash came, one of the flukes got hooked into the 
hghtship and carried her along on our bows for a time, 
and prevented her going down immediately. The crew 
of the lightship, used to these alarms and prepared at all 
times for an event such as had taken place, swarmed 
up the bows of the ” Indus ” and on to her forecastle 
head a few moments after the collision occurred. Finding 
that all the lightship's crew were safely on board the 
steamer, the latter went astern and the Lightship sank to 
the bottom of the river. The collision occurred in the 
early morning about an hour before daylight, after which 
and till sunrise the “ Indus ” lay to and informed some 
passing vessels of what had occurred. When daylight 
had fully established itself we proceeded on our way and 
landed Ae Pilot and the crew of the lightship at Deal. 
This done, we took ourselves off and in the ordinary course 
of events presented ourselves at Port Said and thence 
onward through the Suez Canal. This was sometime 
about 1885, and the Canal was at that time a small and 
narrow affair compared with what it is tO'day. As I 
write this, the B.I.S.N. Co.’s S.S. “ Margha,” on which 
I am journeying westward, will bring me in contact with 
that Canal again to-morrow, but I shall weary neither 
the reader nor myself by attempting a description of what 
it was in 1885, and what it now is in 1933. A person 
with sufficient patience and curiosity will find this in¬ 
formation in a work relating to the Canal which at the 
moment I have not within my reach and which I would 
not here consult if I had. 

So let us get along to the South and into Jail at 
Colombo. As we journey there, we may look over our 
cargo of enugrants, but we will not find any winsome 
Scottish lassies amongst them nor any individual who is 
at this moment remembered as one with whom I was sorry 
or reluctant to part. 

In the fore hold of the “ Indus ” there was stored 
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many cases of liquor of various kinds, for the people of 
Australia, faithful to the National tradition, took reason' 
able care that there should at all times be plenty of this 
on hand to cheer their lives and to remind them of the 
race from which they sprung. Sailors, like the Austra' 
bans, were and possibly are fond of the national spirit 
also, and although it would be necessary for those on 
board the “ Indus ” to broach her cargo to get us ahead 
of the Australians, yet this they did not hesitate to do 
since the lure was as attractive as it was potent. 

The forehold of the ship could be reached through one 
of the deck ventilators and this was the avenue the sailors 
used and explored to reach the whisky intended for 
several people " down South.” Beyond being aware of 
how and of what was being done, I had neither hand nor 
interest in the matter, and when at length either the mate 
or one of his immediate subordinates discovered what ha( 
taken place and informed Leslie, the Master, of thei 
discovery, he, poor man, was furious, possibly because he 
had not the pleasure of drinking the purloined stuff him¬ 
self. From the classic harmony or otherwise of the 
writer’s features, Leslie concluded that I was possibly the 
brigand who had led the expedition in search of the 
whisky cases, and that if I was not, I certainly had full and 
complete knowledge of the person who had. He, there¬ 
fore, summoned me to his cabin and charged me directly 
with the theft. 

I denied the charge without any unnecessary warmth, 
but when he urged that I at least had knowlec^e of the 
affair, I admitted that like others living in the forecastle, 
I had. There the matter for the moment ended so far as 
I was concerned, but not so far as the Captain could do 
to get square with myself or with any other member of 
his crew. On the arrival of the ship at Colombo a few 
days later, the crew was informed that leave would not 
be granted at that Port. This the crew regarded as an 
unnecessary hardship, particularly as the emigrants were 
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coming and going ashore all day long and as there was 
no reason that we could see for keeping such of the sailors 
on board who were not on watch. Another of the sailors 
(Wilson) and I therefore came to the conclusion that as 
we were just as curious to see the sights of the Singhalese 
City as were the emigrants, we should do so and take the 
consequences. We did, and these consequences were six 
weeks very mild and perhaps happy imprisonment. 

Ashore therefore we went, saw the usual sights of 
Colombo, and returned on board in the evening. The 
mate it seemed had informed the Captain of our departure 
and that gentleman having the opportunity presented to 
him of doing something to even up the score against the 
whisky stealers, went ashore and took out a warrant for 
the arrest of Wilson and myself, on a charge of being 
absent from the ship without leave. The policeman 
charged with the execution of the warrant, not finding us 
on shore, returned on board the ship with one of the 
junior mates and here the legal dilemma arose as to how 
he could arrest men for being absent from a ship when 
he actually found them on board of her. But Leslie 
wanted us out of the ship right or wrong and he urged 
the policeman to take us ashore and produce us before a 
person known as a Master Attendant who exercised the 
powers of a Magistrate in matters relating to disputes and 
breaches of disciph'ne between masters and their crews. The 
poh'ceman yielded to Leslie’s urgings which we did nothing 
to oppose since we cared not a button whether we remained 
in the “ Indus ” or went ashore to enjoy the hospitality 
of the beach, so ashore we went, and were duly pro' 
duced before the Master Attendant, in whose room the 
Captain also awaited us. I have since, for a period of 
thirty'seven years, been looking at actions of every kind, 
civil and criminal, in suits from a few pounds to others 
for thousands, and of trials from petty theft to murder. 
But of all the trials at which I have ever been present 
none would even remotely approach in point of ab^rdity. 
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this in which I had possibly the good fortune to be one 
of the principals involved. There was no pretence of 
a trial at all. The accused were not charged nor were 
they asked or invited to plead. The Captain merely 
stated that we had gone ashore without leave and the 
Magistrate informed us that we were sentenced \ to six 
weeks imprisonment. That was all and the farce was at 
an end. It was all so absurd that it neither incited my 
anger nor indignation, but provoked my laughter for more 
than an hour after we had left what the courtesies compel 
me to call a “ court ” but which was in truth something 
much more sinister and certainly very different. How' 
ever, we departed in the presence of a policeman and 
took our way, not to Jail, but to a drinking Saloon, where 
in the company of our escort, we proceeded to put in a 
pleasant evening in the usual way among sailors, with wine 
and song. Towards ten o’clock, our escort summoned i 
hooded cart drawn by two bullocks and in this we leisurely 
proceeded on our way accompanied by a bottle of whisky, 
two glasses and water, to the prison where we arrived 
at midnight. Thus the Criminals went to prison and 
thus was the farce continued. Having taken leave of our 
obliging friend the Constable, we were courteously taken 
in hand by a European Warder who was also, it seems, 
a Corporal in one of the British remments stationed in 
Ceylon, for nearly all the European Prisoners in the Jail 
were soldiers who had found their way tJiere for trivial 
offences, and hence the Corporals who acted as warders 
for these martial gentlemen. On the following morning, 
Wilson and I were conducted to the presence of the gentle' 
man in charge of the Jail, an Irishman, as it turned out, 
and he with the humour of his race, looking forth from 
not unkindly eyes, must have found it hard to suppress a 
smile when he learned of the depth and nature of the 
“ criminal ” act that had added the last two felons to the 
roll of his establishment. Neither by him nor by any of 
his warders were we ever treated as other than careless 
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boys who were the indifferent victims of a system that put 
a sailor in jail like a burglar, because he refused to do some 
senseless thing at the behests of some person as unfor^ 
tunate as himself. A landsman was not imprisoned because 
he refused to continue in an employment which had be' 
come distasteful to him, but the Sailor was “ impeding 
navigation ” for a like refusal, not when his ship was at 
sea, for then it was “ mutiny,” a very ugly name and act, 
but when she was lying in harbour where another sailor 
might be obtained with little trouble to her master. How' 
ever, most of those senseless ordinances have been swept 
away, and the difficulty now is, not for the Master to find 
seamen but for the latter to find ships. The conditions 
prevailing in the world at present have ” impeded 
navigation ” with a real vengeance, when a third of the 
ships of the world lie idly at ■dicir moorings a just nemesis 
perhaps for the sins of other days. Not for awhile again 
is any seaman likely to be prosecuted for the above offence, 
nor for taking himself ashore without leave, and thus 
helping to sw^ the population of the prison at Colombo 
nor anywhere else. 

The architect who designed this jail in which Wilson 
and I now found ourselves, understood his art and busi' 
ness thoroughly, if that art were designed to make 
Europeans in the tropics as cool and as comfortable as 
possible. The dormitories were lofty and spacious through 
which all the balmy winds of Ceylon found their way, 
and each prisoner was allotted not a cell as prisons usually 
provide, but a comfortable airy room. In one of those 
rooms I have slept in as much peace, and in almost as 
much luxury as I did on the forehatch of the “Helen 
Finlayson ” beneath the foot of her foresail, and when I 
awakened in the morning I felt almost thankful to Leslie 
for providing me with a residence and such comforts as 
the “ Indus ” could never have given. 

The work or the amusement on which we were em' 
ployed was beating the pith with a flat mallet out of the 
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wet husks of the cocoanut, and even here there was no 
allotted task to be performed, for we beat the husk at our 
leisure and chatted while we did so or when we would. 
The fare which the prison provided was sumptuous to 
people who knew what it was to make a dinner on old 
salt pork and boiled rice alone, on a hot sultry day in ^e 
tropics. My ideas of the respective values of freedom 
and imprisonment were undergoing rapid changes, and I 
felt that Dr. Johnson must have had some institution like 
that which now housed us, in mind, when he uttered his 
famous dictum that “ no man will ever go to sea who has 
sufficient address to get himself into prison.” Of its 
truth I had little doubt, and I felt that amongst all the 
sages who had taken upon themselves the task of instruct' 
ing mankind, this son of Shropshire deserved the foremost 
place. In all too brief a period as it seemed, our term of 
imprisonment came to an end and we left the place wid 
regret, the Governor of which did us the honour of shak 
ing us by the hand and wishing us Godspeed. 

We then presented ourselves to the Shipping Master, 
not the obliging lawgiver who had sent us forth to test by 
actual experience the depth of Dr. Johnson’s wisdom— 
and in this Shipping Master we found a friend as willing 
to help us in one way as the Master Attendant had been 
to help us in another. 

It seemed now that we had been wrongly imprisoned 
after all, so we were sent to a decent second class hotel, 
were paid our wages up to the time we came out of prison, 
and were legally discharged, and the costs of these (ffiarges 
were afterwards recovered from the owners of the ship 
through her agents in Ceylon. Thus ended my second 
attempt to take emigrants to Australia, but as there is no 
keeping a man away from a person or a place of which 
he is fond, I was destined to set out in a short time for 
Australia again, and to reach it in due course, not having 
encountered any Leslie’s Steamships or Master Attend' 
ants on the way. Before bidding goodbye to Leslie for 
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ever, I may take a final glance at him and pass on, for 
we do not soon forget a man who has been instrumental 
in landing us in jau, especially when it would seem the 
sentence was unjust and possibly undeserved. I had 
known him for too short a time to have been able to 
arrive at any estimate of his abilities, or character, but 
from my short intercourse with him he seemed a man of 
gentle and poh'shed manner and possibly a good ship' 
master. Although I am not a person who could readily 
forgive an injury, neither at the time of the occurrence, 
not at any time since, have I had the shghtest hatred or , 

ill feeling for the Master of the “ Indus,” although it is 
impossible not to suspect some vindictiveness in his treat' 
ment of Wilson and myself. 

I know that none may turn us aside from our fate 
and in this light I regard him as an instrument which pro' 
vided me with the luxury of a prison from whose gates 
led the path that was to conduct me to a happy 
existence. 

Untroubled by the hardships created either by nature 
or by men, I continued to enjoy and to interest myself 
for a further period of about three weeks during which 
I leisurely explored the relics of the Dutch in and around 
Colombo. They are many and tell of a people who came 
here to settle and were willing to stay. For had they , 

not provided themselves with, amongst other things, a ■ 

m’ce spadous graveyard with decent tombs in which 
hundreds of them sleep, and when people do this it is j 

fair to assume that they have no intention of proceeding j 

further and who will not willingly be concerned or aid j 

in their own removal. 

Had these Dutchmen a few hundred thousand square ! 

miles of good fertile land in Europe with ten or twenty | 

millions of a population to act as a base of Empire, they | 

would have travelled far and lasted long. As it was and | 

is, confined to a mere strip of sand on the shores of the ! 

North Sea with a handful of inhabitants, they have ex' 
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tended their dominion to many fair spots in the islands 
of the Eastern Sun, have challenged the British on the sea, 
fought some of England’s battles for her on land, and in 
compassion for her fallen state, made her the present of a 
King. 

Poor England, let us pity her, for here she had certainly 
reached the bottom of ^e pit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We join the ship "Wiltshire of London,” sail for 
Chittagong, ■where we found a School of PhilosOThy. 
Encounter a cyclone in the Bay of Bengal and are 
saved from shipwreck in a way which s^med 
miraculous, but was possibly nothing more than a 
happy incident. 

Our friend, the Shipping Master, having provided us with 
the means of resuming our wanderings, Wilson and 1 
joined the Ship “ Wiltshire of London.” an iron vessel 
of about fifteen hundred tons. Captain Marshy bound 
from Colomlx) to Chittagong, there to load a Cargo ot 
Jute for Dundee—in Scotland of course—a country to 
which it seemed my destiny to be always re^rning. 
Having put to sea with a nice South West wind, we 
stood up and across the Bay of Bengal, and in a short time 
reached our moorings in the river, opposite ChittagOTg, 
and about twenty yards from the river bank. Along that 
virgin bank, wharves and jetties had no existence, and 
save for a narrow strip of greensward^ along the river 
front, and opposite the spot where the “ Wiltshire ” la^ 
the trees of the forest stretched forth their arms to touch 
or embrace the fast running waters of the river, 
andent brigs and schooners, about a hundred tons eaxm, 
the Jute which we were to load was borne to us on the 
tide, and these brigs and schooners were the well knoym 
“ Country ” ships of other days, but now fast hastening 
to extinction beneath the united blows of these aUied 
destroyers neglect and decay. Till about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, these and similar vessels that navi¬ 
gated the coastal waters and the rivers of India, were 
manded by European sailors of one sort or another, and 
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hence the person and the dignity of the “Country 
Captain ” was well known throughout the ports of India, 
and it would seem that it was one of diese gentlemen 
who has immortalised his Office, if not his name, in diat 
famous curry with which his dignity of “ Country 
Captain ” is now and may be for centuries allied. 

Those “ Country ” ships when first I met them, had 
shed their European Masters and were manned entirely 
by Indian seamen, and were commanded by an Indian 
Serangs. 

They were things that looked old, battered, but tough. 
Few of them carried top gallant masts, or anything higher 
than top sail yards, and it appeared to me that the fancy 
of each serang determined the cut and the extent of their 
sails and not adherence to any known rig or design. 

They also seemed to be things that had lost their statu 
as ships. Uncared for in every way by those who ownet 
them, and such outcasts that any Serang was free to do 
with them as he pleased. 

But they could carry Jute and other things of use and 
value. They were numeroias and could find their way 
up and down the eastern rivers of India, and did so till 
extinguished by the Steamer and her ally the flat. Yet 
they told of past and better times, the days of the Nabobs, 
when every “ Country Captain ” was a man of importance 
and did not need the reflected glory of their more exalted 
compatriots in which to shine. The loading of die 
“Wiltshire” was a slow and leisurely business with 
which her crew had no concern, and as the Jute did not 
arrive as quickly as it could be stowed, more than a month 
elapsed from the time we arrived in the river, till we were 
again ready to proceed to sea. To another Seaman and 
myself during that period, was assigned the duty and the 
task of burning every chain in the ship, except the cables 
of the anchors. 

Every morning in a small boat we took ashore as much 
as could be disposed of in a day, and this we laid on a 
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fire which we kindled beneath a lat^e tree, and in this fire 
we let the chain lie for hours till every particle of rust 
had been burned away. After it had cooled for some 
time, but while it was still hot, we treated it to a coat of 
tar and then hung it up to dry. As the ship was but a 
few yards from the bank, we went on board at the usual 
times for our meals and these partaken of, we returned 
ashore to our chains, and to our deliberations on the affairs 
of mankind and the World. When this burning began, 
my shipmate and myself had the glade to ourselves, while 
we sat and smoked, but soon we were joined by one of the 
local Hindu Sages, then by others till in a short time a 
council of elders assembled beneath our tree every day, 
and we had around us a group as numerous and interested 
as that which assembled beneath the Groves of the 
Academy. Here was discussed the truth and the value 
of every modem and ancient philosophy, and the politics 
and systems of Government of other and of present times. 
The fame of this most modem of schools spread rapidly 
throughout Chittagong, and in a country whose people so 
well understand the art of doing nothing, we could 
always depend on the presence of our teachers and scholars 
from the time the school opened with the lighting of the 
fire in the morning, till it closed with the extinguished 
embers at nightfall. Here it was that I first learned 
to respect and to love the thought and the culture of 
Hindustan, and here it was that I was taken a short dis' 
tance along, and shown the Path that led to the Vedas, 
the Upanishads and the teachings of the Immortal Buddha. 
The hour at length arriving when the “ Wiltshire,” stuffed 
with as much Jute as she could hold, with her sails bent, 
her hatches battened down and everything ready for sea, 
my shipmate and I bade a sincere and regretful farewell 
to our many friends on the beach, and the “ Wiltshire ” 
School of Philosophy at Chittagong was closed and dis' 
solved for ever. But though philosophy ruled the hours 
of the days while our chains were being burnt, the school 
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did not meet on Sundays, for on those days, all the sailors 
in Port foregathered at the respective grog shops of the 
place and having got combatively intoxicated, proceeded 
to the local field of Mars and there in true sailor manner 
proceeded to settle with their fists the real or imaginary 
wrongs and insults to which they had been subject^ by 
the men of other ships. This field of Mars was an exten- 
sive basin or hollow surrounded by higher land and low 
hills on which the town of Chittagong, such as it then 
was, reared its struggling huts, houses and bungalows. 
From any part of this elevated position, the combatants 
could be observed in the Arena below, inflicting upon 
each other the usual black eyes and facial cuts and bruises 
which half drunken men mete out tx3 each other. 

The gentleman who then controlled the police force 
at Chittagong, though not an Attendant at our school, 
was certainly a philosopher and a sage. I have observed 
him on more than one occasion while these disputes were 
going on below, contemplating the scene as it shifted and 
progressed with amused and tolerant eye. His men stood 
idly by surveying the combat as well, but I never saw 
their services demanded by their chief who was well aware 
that these sailors would do each other little or no harm, 
and that if let alone, the approach of night would find 
them in a satisfied and chastened mood, returning in 
batches to their ships. 

For others, and for many of the inhabitants, these men 
always provided a free and amusing Sunday evening’s 
entertainment, and as there were many ships at the time 
in the Port of Chittagong, there were possibly hundreds 
and certainly dozens of sailors fighting themselves or lend' 
ing “■ aid and comfort ” to their champions that were. 
I thought of Redmond on more than one occasion, when 
these melees were in progress, and imagined how easily 
we might have won and worn the laurels that were to 
be collected here. But reflection convinced me that this 
theatre was too vast, and that these were not fights in any 
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true sense of the word, but just a hopeless mix up without 
either head or tail to them. 

But if no tragedy befel the sailors who warred in the 
hollow at this Indian town, a tragedy that was to involve 
the death of her mate was staged on the inevitable 
American ship, the only one of her nationality then in 
Port. 

This ship, to confer an hour of fleeting distinction on 
some female barbarian had been named “ Fanny 
Scholfield,” and the individual who filled the office of 
Mate in her management and direction had brought the 
brutalities of America as far South and East as India and 
Bengal where death and extinction made ready to receive 
him. Beyond recounting the incident of this fellow’s 
death, I do not yet propose to speak of those blackguards 
whom the United States had permitted to disgrace her 
name, and to render every merchant ship that bore her 
flag at sea, whether deserved or not, an object of hatred 
and of contempt to the sailors of the World. This con' 
sideration we will reserve till we meet some of those brutes 
face to face later on. In the tier of ships amongst which 
the “ Wiltshire " was moored, the “ Fanny Scholfield ” 
was the next ship ahead, and therefore close to our vessel. 
One day, our Philosophic School being then in session, 
we observed that something strange and unusual was 
taking place on board the American ship, and the arrival 
of the Poh'ce shortly after, sent some of our scholars off to 
ascertain the reason of the commotion and the coining of 
the police, when it was learned that one of the sailors of 
the “ Fanny Scholfield ” had stabbed the mate of that ship. 
The Sailors of Scandinavia, a docile and obedient horde, 
were popular in American Ships since they seldom 
resented the treatment that would have driven to mutiny 
the sailors of other nations; but the sun of India is warm 
and may inflame the patient and submissive blood of those 
men of the North as it does that of the Mongoose and 
the Cobra, when attacked or trodden upon. Here, the 
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Sailor, a Scandinavian, it would seem was engaged on 
some task which he was not performing to the satisfac' 
tion of the mate of the “Fanny Scholfield,” and that 
person not knowing the effect of an Indian sun on the 
temper of animals, proceeded in the manner usual amongst 
American Mates to quicken the activities of the seaman 
with his fists. His ignorance cost him his life, for the 
sailor in answer to the mate’s blows, drew out his sheath 
knife and buried it in the abdomen of his wretched assail' 
ant, whose unnecessary and ignoble death occurred that 
evening. India then, like the United States, could boast 
some laws, but unlike the latter, those laws were justly 
and impartially administered, and the injury inflicted was 
dispassionately weighed against the brutality that had 
provoked it. In the sequel the Scandinavian sailor was 
put upon his trial before a Judge and a Jury at the High 
‘Court in Calcutta, and Justice was satisfied and was don 
by his being sentenced to undergo imprisonment for 
period of three years. The pathos and the tears in tn 
tragedy was this, that the mate was the only child of a 
widowed mother and her sole means of support, and if 
the Scandinavian in after years was ever afficted by 
regrets and remorse it must have been for the lone and 
forlorn figure who underwent the pains of maternity in 
bearing his impulsive and ignorant victim. 

But let us get away from this horror, even if it be to 
encounter a Cyclone, for there we shall only have nature 
to contend with, which may be destructive but is never 
foul or brutal. 

When the “Wiltshire” finally cast loose from her 
moorings and at the urgings of a tug boat, pointed her 
jibboom towards the blue waters of the Bay of Bengal, a 
Cyclone of ordinary intensity was b^inning to invade 
and trouble those waters far to the South and East, but 
of this the ship’s barometer told nothing, and of it her 
Master remained in ignorance. The divine twin of Hertz 
and Marconi had yet to be bom and its instrument to 
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adorn the ships of the world, so to the soft and pleasing 
salutations of a gentle south west breeze we arrayed our 
vessel in all her summer finery, braced her yards up on 
the starboard tack and began again the usual watch and 
xvatch life of a ship at sea. 

By the following morning the portents and the baro' 
meter b^n to tell of something out of the ordinary being 
in formation and progress, and by mid'day the least ex' 
perienced boy in the ship could see and could tell that 
we were soon to be waited upon by a visitor whose advent 
would be the means of keeping all those on board very 
much awake throughout the coming night. As evening 
closed in, and as there could be no mistake about the 
nature of what was coming, the “ Wiltshire ” was hastily 
stripped of her garments till only her fore main and mizen 
staysails remained standing to receive the first assault of 
our visitor when he finally descended upon us. They did, 
and for our meagre sails the first assault was the last, for 
they departed in threads amongst an atmospheric uproar 
that seemed to issue from far more points than there ever 
were in any compass. We were not far from the land 
and still in shallow water with sands stretching all around 
and the only remote and doubtful hope which we now 
had, lay in our anchors. Sailors will appreciate how vain 
and slender that hope must have been under the prevail' 
ing conditions, but as we had no other choice we prcK 
ceeded to put it to the test by letting go our Port Anchor. 

This brought the ship’s head up to the wind and so 
held her for a few minutes, but for a few minutes only, 
when the cable parted and lay flat and lifeless on the de<i 
in front of the windlass. Then the starboard anchor was 
let go with about seventy'five fathoms of chain, and as 
in the case of the former, it held her but only for a short 
time and then began to drag. On this starboard anchor 
we payed out the cable to the bitter end, but this did 
not stop her, and she still continued to drag right in 
towards the sands that were shoaling fast. It now seemed 
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certain that hanging was not the death by which we were 
destined to die, and then a miracle happened which made 
it less sure that we would cheat the hangman of his fee 
after all. The Port Cable that had parted, tightened up 
and held the Ship. It continued to hold her, and we 
dared not touch the windlass to give her more chain, 
lest in doing so, we should break the spell and dissolve 
the miracle that had taken place. But on to that Port 
Cable we bent a coir spring half as thick as a man’s body 
—to ease the strain on the grinding links when her head 
rose before an onrushing sea—and that coir spring, as the 
event disclosed, proved the salvation of our lives, if not 
of our souls. 

Never has a dying King been watched and tended witf 
more anxiety and greater care than we bestowed upon 
our Coir Saviour that night. We sat or stood around 
and beside it observing it start to life and relax every time 
the “ Wiltshire ” buried her bows beneath the waters 
that swept her fore and aft, and it was with triumph we 
saw, as the receding Cyclone loosened its grasp of death, 
that our cocoa-nut friend was as strong and elastic as 
when its struggles began. 

I am ignorant of whether it was the head or the tail 
of the monster that had assailed us, but before daylight 
it had passed from our neighbourhood, and with the rising 
sun, the winds whispered as softly as they had done the 
day before, though our ship still tossed about in the arms 
of the broken waters. With the return of day, the first 
care of our humane and prudent Master was to have food 
prepared for all hands. This partaken of, we prepared 
to get under weigh again, and having set the lower sails, 
turned our attentions to the anchors. 

The Starboard anchor that had served us so little on 
the previous night, we hove up without trouble or diffi- 
culty, but when we came to deal with the Port Cable, 
something of the miracle that had reserved us for another 
fate was revealed. 
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For after heaving in about fifteen fathoms, we could 
heave in no more, for seemingly this chain that had parted 
the night before had become entangled in something more 
serviceable to us than an anchor, from which all our 
exertions were now powerless to tear or dislodge it. 

We therefore sh'pped it at the nearest shackle, made 
sail, and on the Starboard tack again proceeded on the best 
course we could make down the Bay of Bengal. I have 
often speculated on what the object could have been that 
fouled the Cable and saved the “Wiltshire,” but like 
most speculations, these were idle and incapable of solu' 
tion. But this much may be said of the incident, that 
it is probable that never before and never again in all the 
past or in the future history of the sea, has a ship been 
or ever will be saved from wreck and destruction in a 
like or similar manner. Slowly we clawed our way to 
the southward, and like a lady being prepared for the cold 
and blasts of winter, we robed our ship in her best suit 
of furs, which here consisted of stout heavy canvas, cap¬ 
able of withstanding any windy favours which the sirens 
of the Stormy Cape should send us. But the year being 
far advanced, the sirens were kind and the winds were 
gentle, and it was not till we reached the English Channel 
diat j^reas again assumed a boisterous and menacing 
manner. But fresh from our encounter with the fury of 
the East, we laughed this British upstart to scorn, though 
we found sufficient force in the blusterer to bury our lee 
rail under water, while the “ Wiltshire ” dragged her way 
through the waters of the North Sea. The Pilot whom 
we had taken on board at Deal to show us the way to 
Dundee was evidently of that school of seamen who think 
that ships were built and intended to sail on their sides, 
and not on their keels, for he kept all the canvas she could 
cany upon her, though on the wind, which instead of 
getting her over and through the water, kept burying her 
most of the time beneath it. However, it is not here that 
I propose dealing with this subject, so will leave it till 
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later on when I come to treat of ships generally. Fortune 
smih'ng, we arrived at Dundee with our masts standing 
and the mate having pronounced the usual formula “ that 
will do men,” we departed on our several ways to meet 
the Shipping Official again on the day following to be 
paid off. This done, we scattered to our various parts of 
attraction, and as mine in this instance was London, I 
entered on my second Pilgrimage to that fair and 
hospitable city. 

While on ray way thence, it is fitting that I should 
turn and take a final look at those whom I accompanied 
from Colombo to Dundee. Though up to the present I 
have not had occasion to speak of her, the most interesting 
person on board the “ Wiltshire ” was the Captain's little 
daughter Eva. She was then a child of about nine years, 
cheerful and winsome as such a little mortal could be. 

The pet and the mascot of the ship, she was always at 
hand. In fine weather when any task was going forward, 
and in those tasks she evinced as much interest as the 
sailor who, marline'spike in hand, was performing it. She 
was everyone's darhng, and roamed the ship from end to 
end, and were I capable of believing that it was providence 
and not chance that intervened to save the “ Wiltshire ” 
off Chittagong, I would further believe that this was done 
that Eva should continue to live and that the preservation 
of the lives of the others was merely incident^. 

Her father. Captain Marshall, was at the time a man 
somewhat advanced in life with the manners and courtesy 
of an earlier time. About him there was nothing that a 
Chesterfield might disdain, and he would have been as 
much in his proper place and at home in the drawing 
room of our ^fore^mentioned duchess, as he was on the 
poop of his own ship. Of his class he must have been the 
last, or one of that number, those who found it not im' 
possible to be sailors and gentlemen, though at times dr' 
cumstances compelled them to raise their voices and roar 
their orders down the wind. But like the sailing beauties 
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which they commanded they have passed and have been 
succeeded by what or by whom? Does it matter, and 
now that the tradition of their class and time is fading 
into oblivion, who will weep and who cares? With the 
exception of Wilson, the sailor who shared with me the 
peaceful repose of the jail at Colombo, I have forgotten 
the names and persons of all the “ Wiltshire’s ” crew, 
and only remember one individual from the fact that he 
was, in the classic tongue of Billingsgate and Tennessee, 
the “ funniest looking cuss ” I ever looked at. This fellow 
was the mate of Marshall’s ship, cursed or decorated with 
light red hair, white eyebrows and a white moustache. 
His appearance was so striking that on seeing him for the 
first time you were compelled to compare him with some- 
thing other than a man, and though in strength and 
stature he was as ordinary men are, yet it was difficult 
to escape the impression that he was closely related to 
the family of gorillas. He was a snarling, ill-tempered 
brute, but the conditions under which I knew him com¬ 
pelled him to hide his worst and baser attributes. 

When writing “ The Origin of Species,” Darwin was 
under the impression that it was a law that where the 
hair of the face differed in colour from that on the head, 
the former was always lighter than the latter. On the 
pubh'cation of the work, however, it was found that there 
were a few individuals in England of whom the opposite 
was true—the hair on the face was darker than that on 
the head—but our mate of the “ Wiltshire ” was not one 
of them, for he, true to type, owed the strangeness of his 
appearance to it, for nature having given him a crop of 
light red hair was compelled to provide him with a set 
of white eyebrows and moustaches to match it. 

How Marshall ever came to engage the services of this 
fellow often puttied me, as much as how the broken 
anchor chain held the ship in the cyclone, for like most 
men of his kind, his ability as a seaman was beneath 
contempt. No man would give or do more for such an 
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individual than duty compelled, and that such are made 
mates and not smothered, is one other proof of how h'ttle 
sense or wisdom there is in the methods by which the 
affairs of men are marred or regulated. If we leave 
Marshall and Eva with regret, we will turn our back on 
the red haired mate with the reh’ef we feel when having 
got rid of a disagreeable and repugnant thing, so let iis 
turn our thoughts again to London for here at least we 
will be in a mental atmosphere, calm and lofty, since that 
atmosphere—in their day—embraced the majestic and 
undying thought of Shakespeare, Gibbon, Johnson, and a 
hundred others just as noble and almost, but not quite, 
so great. Our immortal Samuel has said that “ a man 
who cannot live in London cannot live anywhere,” but 
what the sage of Fleet Street seems to have overlooked 
is that London would also be an equally comfortable place 
in which to close our lives and die. 

There are many cities in which even a philosopher or 
a fastidious man would not object to live, but I think 
there are only two in which, if given the choice, they 
would be willing to die, and ^ose two are, for the same 
reason, the cities of London and Rome. The gende and 
exiled Ovid wept to think that his life ^ould close 
amongst barbarians on the shores of a distant sea^ remote 
from his beloved Roma, for there the intellectual associa- 
tions of seven centuries were more to the poet, than all 
the other treasures of the earth. In like m ann er London, 
hallowed by the lives and the thoughts of a thousand great 
and lofty minds, possesses a halo, which for the cultured, 
makes her dear and sacred, and the place which above 
all modem cities is the one amidst whose shades and 
memories, a philosopher would choose in which to quit the 
earth. But if the man be neither a philosopher or a poet 
he may still find the atmosphere which suits him best in 
London’s endless maze, and should his mental leanings be 
more) towards piracy than letters, he will possibly find 
that in Ratcliffe Highway he would not find it diflScult 
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to make and to feel himself at home. Here then, what' 
ever be your tastes and inclination, you may in comfort 
live and in equal c<Mnfort die, since not only will the oon' 
veniences of life be dose at hand, but such leanings as 
may be yours will be shared by hundreds around you. My 
stay in London now was, as before, determined by the 
state of my finances, and these being slender and small, 
necessity ere long compelled me to seek the means of 
setting forth on the waters again. This time I found 
them, in the ship “Yarkand” of which a gentleman 
named Johnson was Master. 


/ 


CHAPTER VIL 

The ship “ Yarkand.” We set out from London 
for Sydney, New South Wales, and after a stormy 
passage reach that fair dty and that glorious land 

The “ Yarkand ” was an iron ship of about fifteen hun- 
dred tons and owned, I believe, by Bates at Liverpool. 

She was loaded with a general cargo, a generous pro' 
portion of which was English beer, Irish and Scotch 
whisky, for the Australians, hke their fathers, though much 
addicted to tea, have a taste or weakness for liquids some^ 
what stronger than that in favour with the mandarins 
of China or the geishas of Japan. 

Having loaded our cargo, we dropped down to 
Gravesend and there prepared to add about fifty tons of 
gunpowder to that. 

Gunpowder and other explosives were not in 1886 as 
common and familiar things of daily use as they were in 
1917, and, in consequence, that which the “Yarkand" 
was to carry to Australia was treated with more gende- 
ness and respect than it was possibly entitled to. Iron 
was banished from its vicinity, boots were laid aside while 
we handled it and it was only in stockinged feet that we 
were allowed to hand around the small cases in which 
it was enclosed, lest the boot nails should i^te, or pro' 
duce a spark, and thereby send us all to a better world. 
It was loaded in the main hatch on top of the whisky 
and other things, so that if it blew up it would have 
nothing heavier to send to the skies than the wooden 
coverings above it. We often sat over that powder mine, 
but never considered it dangerous, nor was it, and no 
doubt the liquids upon which it rested or reposed proved 
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a good deal more destructive to those who drank it in 
Australia than did the gunpowder to the others who used 
it. Like the multitude of ships before and after, the 
“ Yarkand ” went her way to the south and west, and 
having arrived in the home of the “ brave West Wind ” 
turned her bow to the east and began that long trek which 
took her more than half way round the World. 

In the longitude of the Cape, Johnson had gone far to 
the South and there amidst seas as bitter and as angry as 
rage in any of the oceans of the world, the “ Yarkand ” 
fought and tore her way onward towards the promised 
land. Like individuals, no two ships behaved in the same 
way and the “ Yarkand ” had for her peculiarity a ten' 
dency to jump or bound when she met an onconoing sea. 
This she would do to an alarming extent, and in the sea 
or wave that followed the one which caused her to jump 
like a hunter taking a fence, she usually buried her bows 
and thereby smothered herself in water fore and aft. Now 
this sort of thing was not only dangerous, but most un' 
comfortable as well, so we had recourse to a free and 
generous use of oil to aid us in so far as it could in smooth' 
ing down the broken and seething ridges of the waves that 
rushed towards and occasionally upon us. We hung this 
oil in canvas bags at the cat heads, and the bags pricked 
with a sail needle in a few places let the oil out in drops, 
which spread rapidly over die seas around and did much 
to ease the bufFetings to which our ship was being 
subjected. 

In “ running the Easting down ” as this great nautical 
track from West to East was called by sailors, there were 
periods in which for many days the ship galloped along 
before a moderate westerly gale and pursuing fast rolling 
seas, with neither reason nor occasion to alter the angle 
of her yards, take in any of her sails, or add any others 
to those which she carried. At such times the six top' 
sails with the three upper ones reefed and the foresail 
reefed as well, was as much as the ship could carry in 
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comfort and, while these conditions prevailed, the most 
slovenly timber droger afloat would have been pushed 
along at quite a respectable pace, in spite of hersdf and 
of her clumsy builders. When the clippers and the other 
ocean aristocrats stepped forth along this “ Easting ” 
road to India or to Austrah'a, their Masters aspired and 
hoped to recover some or much of the time that necessity 
compelled them to pay in crawling so far to the Westward 
from Europe, when they encounter the strong and robust 
winds from the West. With these winds aboard, the 
glorious flight to the East began, for not on any other part 
of the ocean highways of the world were such constant 
forceful and compelling forces to be met with as those 
which blew along that stormy path. The trade winds 
of the North East and of the South East were soft anc 
gentle in comparison. Bashful and gentle like the meek 
retiring Venus, but the “ brave west wind ” like the 
haughty and imperious Juno demanded attention and 
obedience, and compelled the mariner to bow while he yet 
received the gifts which she so lavishly bestowed. These 
West Winds we shall meet again and again in other 
ships and at other times, and as one of those other ships 
in particular, tasted their fury much more than the 
“ Yarkand ” or the others were compelled to do, we will 
wait till we arrive amidst them in that ship before we 
deal with them finally, and for the last time. Here, there' 
fore, nothing further need be said, but as it is impossible 
to think of running the easting down without thinking 
of the Albatross, at the same time we may take a glance 
at that interesting bird as we and it sweep along on our 
way to Australia. 

The reader will not be treated to a life history of this 
sovereign of the Southern Seas, for the simple and suffi' 
dent reason that the writer is ignorant of it himself. But 
having on many chilling occasions seen and met those 
monarchs face to face amidst their dominions and stormy 
wastes, he has without the slightest curiosity been com' 
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pelled to observe the grace and seeming effortless majesty 
of their progress or flight. I have often while steering 
any of the ships through the waters where the albatross 
abounds, observed one of these fellows come along and 
take up a position a few feet above my head and a few 
feet to port or to starboard above the ship’s quarter. In 
that position and without changing it in the least as if 
he were nailed to an invisible wall, he glided along hour 
after hour without any visible movement beyond an occa* 
sional tremor of his outspread mighty wings. 

Though it may have b^n a crime for an ancient mariner 
and a cruel act for a modem one to kill an albatross, yet 
I have often seen this done by men who were not cruel, 
but who should have resisted the barbarous impulse to 
destroy. 

Amongst these, the doctor of the “ Scottish Wizard 
was particularly active and ruthless, for he destroyed 
many of the tribe. The birds were caught by line and 
hook baited with a piece of meat in much the same way 
as one would catch a fish, and when hooked, the resisting 
bird spread out its wings and webbed feet to hold the 
water as he was being dragged along. It was often a 
three man job, each pulling with all his strength and 
resolution, to haul one of those giants on board, some 
of which measured fifteen feet from the tip of one wing 
to that of the other. For myself, I am pleased to reflect 
that I took no hand in such useless slaughter. The 
making of pipe stems from the hollow bones of the wings, 
and purses from the skin of the feet did not appear to 
me of suffident ornament and utility to justify the 
destruction of a noble bird and for such mean and trivial 
thing.*;. But should the desire to kill something ever over' 
come me, then I shall have the pleasure I hope, not of 
slaying an innocent bundle of feathers, but of killing one 
or two men, few of whom deserve anything better and 
many something much worse. 

Having reached the desired point eastward, we hauled 
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up to the north, and sighting the island of Tasmania, 
pursued our c»urse along the sunny shores of that fair 
land. While in memory we do so ^ain, let us pause 
awhile to recall such of the people of the “ Yark^d ” 
as still present themselves to us through the mists of the 
fading past. Captain Johnson, both in character and in 
position, is rightly entitled to the first place, since he was 
not only the master but the best man of the lot in all 
that makes one person the superior of another. In early 
youth the dictates of fortune led him to adopt the life of 
a sailor as the easiest and most congenial employment in 
which to find and acquire the means of providing himself 
with the bread and butter necessary for existence. While 
thus engaged, this fortune which for the hour became 
his friend and held him in its care, took him off 
to Australia, in which verdant land he was deeply smitten 
by the gold fever which raged with extreme violence all 
over the continent. This was in the days of Bendigo and 
Ballarat, when dozens of needy individuals entered the 
gold fields with nothing more valuable than air in their 
pockets, and left them with thousands of pounds in the 
bank. At this period, the crew of any ship that entered 
an Australian port fled from her to join in the scramble 
for gold, and the ships without a crew to keep them in 
order or workmen to discharge their cargoes, lay,neglected 
and hapless for months, and perhaps for years, a lot of 
forsaken hulks. On Johnson’s arrival—he was then an 
A.B.—he with the rest of his shipmates took themselvw 
off to the diggings in all possible haste, and fortune still 
standing his friend, he turned up nuggets by the score, 
and in a period less than a year closed his accounts with 
the gold fields and with Australia, and returned to England 
the owner of thirty thousand pounds. 

This, though by no means a record when the careers 
of the Emperor Diocetain, Lincoln, Napoleon and a few 
others are considered, was not by any means a bad perform' 
ance for a young man who but a few months before was 
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nothing more lofty in the sodal firmament than a wander¬ 
ing sailor. 

As numbers of men get married without any money 
at all, Johnson, thinking that it would not be imprudent 
to do so on thirty thousand pounds, took unto himself 
a wife and settled down to enjoy or suffer the life of an 
idle man. This sort of misery has been called “ the life 
of a gentleman,” for gentlemen it would seem were, until 
recently, expected to do nothing more than eat, sleep, get 
drunk and occasionally when a war was on, go out and 
take a hand at that. In such an existence, Johnson con¬ 
tinued for about two years, and then fortune, good or bad, 
stepped in again and altered the whole course of his life. 
The Bank at Liverpool which held his money failed, and 
he was left—^what? a beggar, a madman, or one incapable 
of making an attempt to get on his feet again? No, it 
left him where he was before he went to Australia, so 
resuming his nautical burden at the point where he had 
laid it down, he went again to sea before the mast and 
began the struggle that ended in making him the master of 
the “ Yarkand.” 

This, though possibly not a record either, was a splendid 
piece of fortitude and resolution, and faithfully portrays 
the man. Nothing could turn him aside from what he 
deemed the path of right and duty, and the iron inflexi¬ 
bility of his will was sometimes shown when it was neces¬ 
sary to remind a foolish Oflicer that he was overstepping 
the bounds within which his position entitled him to act. 
The Mate of the “ Yarkand,” a fellow whose name has 
left my memory, was like the red-haired “ cuss ” of the 
” Wiltshire,” a nasty snarling brute. He embraced and 
provoked every possible occasion to quarrel and find fault 
with the sailors of the ship, many of whom could and 
would have knocked him into the middle of next week, 
were it not for the restraint which the law and the not 
distant presence of Johnson imposed. 

Tlie Captain’s son, a boy of about fifteen years, who 
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was an apprentice in the ship, was my trusty devoted 
friend and companion, for with the exception of him, I 
was the youngest person in tlie ship, being then close on 
twenty years. 

As the Mate’s bullying progressed, some of the men 
most inclined to decide or settle such matters with their 
hands, began to talk of what was to be done to abate 
the nuisance. 

My own inch'nations where the discipline of a ship was 
concerned always leaned well over on the side of obedience 
where that was possible. Through his son. Captain 
Johnson was kept informed of the mate’s behaviour and 
some of that behaviour he had possibly witnessed himself. 
In its early stages he remained silent, for the master of s 
ship did not usually interfere with the doings of his mat 
while these were carried on within reasonable bounds 
but when in this case it was evident that the mate had 
gone far enough and lest he should go further, the Captain 
just took him in hand and in the course of one fruitful 
interview, at which the master’s son was an unobserved 
participant, reduced or exalted him to the level of a 
reasonable mate for the rest of the voyage. 

In the diggings at Ballarat, Johnson had encountered 
some real tough gentlemen. Men who needed not the 
authority of position and the law to lend them support 
in their doings, but such as would have scorned to seek 
the interference and the protection of a policeman when 
the consequences of their folly reached them. To him, 
therefore, the conduct of a man who but for these 
restraints would be thrown overboard, appeared con' 
temptible in the extreme, and the langu^e, I believe, in 
which this truth or proposition was conveyed to the delin' 
quent, omitted little that was virile and emphatic to render 
it impressive and lasting. In the tongue of the elect, such 
as is spoken in places more violently eloquent than Billings' 
gate, he called the mate all the low'down sons of a thou' 
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sand ungcntlemanly ancestors unfit to be the mate of a 
London barge, much less than of a decent ship. 

I suppose the contrast in the characters of Johnson and 
the bully must have added a few ounces of fury to the 
wrath of the former, for conscious of what he himself had 
accomplished, the Captain must have regarded the object 
before him as a base and worthless thing. 

I have said that if ever the urge to lull something over- 
takes me, that I hope to have the pleasure of killing a man 
and not a bird, but I suppose that it is now too late to 
expect that the man might be a mate, for most, if not all 
of those whom I knew as such, must have been well killed 
long ago by that unerring and inexorable gentleman of the 
hour glass and the scythe. Not having worn a suit of 
dungarees for many winters or summers past, I am unable 
to arrive at any estimate of the proportion of Steamship 
mates who deserve and who might well be pushed over' 
board, but if they are anything hke so numerous as their 
predecessors were then, the proportion would be about 
half. In the present depressed state of freights and of 
shipping, if that half could be thus got rid of, it is possible 
that the remaim'ng number could find sufficient positions 
to render them independent of national support. 

Of the men who composed the crew of the “ Yarkand,” 
nothing need be said, as they were just an ordinary decent 
lot with no Redmonds amongst them, or at least none 
that I could discover. But who knows what talents some 
of them might have displayed, had an occasion such as 
that in the establishment at Rouen presented itself. As 
you run in upon the land when steering for Sydney 
Harbour, the coast of New South Wales stretches high 
and even above the sky fine, unbroken by mountains above, 
or by capes, headlands or promontories below. Even when 
close to the heads the land appears a continuous mass, 
and it is not till you are well in upon them, that the 
entrance becomes visible to a person looking upon it for 
the first time. Still and yet it is like a cleft in a hill, for 
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opposite the outer heads on the other side of the harbour, 
which here is not wide, are a pair of promontories cor' 
responding to the heads at the entrance but of somewhat 
smdler proportions. Now Sydney Harbour is not round 
like a saucer, nor is it oval, square, triangular, or any shape 
that could be described in one or in many words, but it 
is probably the most secure, px)ssibly the most extensive 
and certainly the most beautifid of all the natural harbours 
of the World, with a water line, I believe, of one hundred 
and eighty miles. 

There are many harbours, and good ones, that are formed 
by an island or by islands lying at the mouth of a river, 
or before an estuary or a bay, such as Hong'Kong, Rio, 
Bombay and many others. But the Harbour of Sydney 
is very different to any of these, being a group or chain 
of beautiful and extensive inland bays studded with many 
verdant islands, promontories and winding inlets. 

I have sailed up and down and across that harbour 
many times and for months, at the earliest dawn of every 
day, I have walked along its shores not unconscious of 
the beauty around and upwn which I often in rapture 
gazed. 

Those wanderings have left an impression on my mind 
such as no other scene in any country has done, and 
when I would try to pxjrtray that impression, it has never 
occurred to me to compare it with anything else, for this 
I knew would be absurd, since it was far above any p)os' 
sible comparison. But the impression which I felt could 
easily be put into words and was this. Had a being with 
the genius of Da Vinchi and the power of a God sat down 
to design and make a Harbour ample in depth, large in 
extent, and perfect in beauty, he could not have done it 
better than nature herself has performed the ^^k. 

Before a nice strong easterly wind, the “Yarkand” 
ran in past the heads, hauled up to port, sailed up the 
harbour, and tied up alongside a wharf somewhere about 
the place where the eastern end of the bridge now begins. 
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There are many beautiful things in Sydney but the 
most beautiful of all are its daughters. It might be 
called “ a city of beautiful women ” and that would justly 
describe them. In the eastern counties of England it 
would not be necessary to travel far to find enough beauties 
to load a very big ship, but he would be a lucky man who 
could find one or a few in the Counties of the West. 
Into some of those counties it was my fortune to wander 
a few years ago, and although I spent many months in 
their so'called places of “ interest,” I met but one hand' 
some woman and she was a native of Lincolnshire. 

Though I passed through Devon many times, I have 
never lingered there, and am therefore unable to form any 
estimate of what this County has to offer or to show in 
the way of captivating women, but if its daughters are 
half as beautiful as its sons are brave, then it would need 
less than a boat full of such to redeem the plain and love¬ 
less features of the women of the other counties. In 
London a man would not be tired out in walking its 
streets and its parks before he discovered enough female 
charm to satisfy him for many days to come. One 
might expect and would probably find some lovely women 
in Scotland—I have there found a few myself—and in 
Ireland even, beauties are not unheard of, though none 
so far as I remember have either beset or crossed my 
path. 

But in Sydney they abound, they swarm, they are 
everywhere. Here again I will assume that the reader 
has as much knowledge as myself of the effect the climate 
and plains of Australia has had on the British rabbit. Not 
only have they increased in bounding numbers, but they 
are a better type of animal than their cousins in the lands 
of their progenitors. Though the Australian woman has 
had the prudence of restraining the fecundity of her race, 
she has possibly lifted that race a step higher in or on the 
human plane, and although its pronouncement may sound 
something like treason, she has certainly added something 
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in beauty and intelligence to that or to those which she 
inherited from her mothers. These finer attributes she 
is likely to transmit it to her daughters, and the women of 
Australia will continue to be as dangerous to the SOS' 
ceptible British Seamen who find their way to the Southern 
Continent in future years, as they have been in those of 
the past. It is an erroneous if consoling belief of plain 
women and of ignorant men that mental gifts of a high 
order are seldom found in beautiful women, but are com' 
mon and usual in those not so alluringly endowed. Such 
consolation as this fallacy brings, they may continue to 
indulge as a slight compensation for the charm denied 
them but lavished on their more fortunate sisters, but ir 
truth, brains and beauty are nearly always found to¬ 
gether, and she who melts or astonishes us with the 
resplendent glory of her charms, seldom fails to incite our 
admiration and respect for the intellectual attainmrats 
of her mind. I have permitted myself on more occasions 
than one the luxury of falling in love with a few beauties, 
and when under the influence of such spells and even 
after they had passed, I have always found it hard to deter¬ 
mine whether it was with the grace and charm of their 
persons or with the splendid powers of their minds that 
I was or had been most in love. When nature sets out 
to make a beautiful thing, she never does it by halves, nor 
leaves the ugliness of one part to serve as a reproach to 
the perfection of the other. No, her work is accom¬ 
plished with thoroughness. If you doubt it, go and look 
at Sydney Harbour, the seas around Cape Horn, the 
Himalayas or the Sahara. If you will not have Helen 
Roxana, Zenobia or Cleopatra as women of beauty a^d 
genius, what will you say of Hypatia? Here was a being 
of the first order, a jewel as rare as friendship, with enough 
beauty to drive all sorts of men out of their minds, and 
brains sufficient to supply fifty ugly women with inteUi- 
gence, enough to carry on the duties of fifty ordinary 
houses or enslave fifty ordinary men. This assertion con- 
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ceded, let us see what the Briton, especially the seaman 
who feds his way to Austrah’a, has to face or encounter 
in that delectable land. 

He may sail or steam in or out of the British Isles a 
hundred times with little danger to his emotions or to his 
freedom, but he will venture into Austrab'a at his peril, 
for there he is sure to find himself as securely in chains 
in a few months, as his own ship at anchor in the harbour 
or tied up fast at a wharf. The gentlemen. Captains, 
Officers, chief, second, and so on—^who are still really— 
masters and mates—^who have succeeded or who have 
followed dieir predecessors of the sailing ship, are nice, 
innocent and simple lambs about to be shorn and then 
devoured when fate takes them to an Australian Port. 
In any of these their chances of survival would be small, 
in Sydney they would not exist, for if they were worth 
capturing, captured they surely would be. The few who 
find their way in or out of Australia without broken 
hearts and matrimonial chains, need not think or imagine 
that their freedom is due to anything but their own in' 
significance to which alone they are indebted for being 
allowed to depart without the brand of an owner and 
mistress. They are sure to have been looked over, turned 
inside out and found unsuitable for Australian require' 
ments, and being rejected as things of no use, were thrown 
aside to be pick^ up possibly by the less fortunate women 
of other countries in search of anything that bore some 
resemblance to a man. A visitor, and particularly one 
who has done some rope pulh'ng in his time, cannot help, 
when in Australia, being impressed by the number of 
Captains and Officers, active and retired, who have figured 
as husbands in the triumphal processions of the women 
of that fair smiling land. Men who find contentment 
in domestic servitude, and who in the smiles of their 
enslavers, have lost both the will and the desire to wander 
forth into the highways of the world again. They have 
my envy, I could hardly wish to be more blessed myself. 
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Of these Captains and Officers, it would seem that 
those of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
were easily the most numerous, and whether it was and 
is because the gentlemen of this Company were influenced 
more by female charm or were more discerning and 
prudent than the men of other companies seem to have 
been, it is certain that they will leave more descendents 
in Australia than all the others combined or put together. 
The “ Yarkand ” had taken me into Sydney, but the 
roving and impulsive spirit of youth decided that she 
would not take me out of it. Since it was my fortune 
good or bad to be neither a master nor a mate in any of 
the Ships of the B.I. Company, I was in little danger 
of being taken possession of by any of the beauties of 
Sydney. Had I even been looked over by any one of 
them, my poverty would have secured me against the 
Joys and the pains of a Slave, for I was possibly one of 
the most unsuitable individuals that could have entered 
the domain of those fair women to undertake the domestic 
obligations of a captive or husband. 

Not because I was insensible of the beauty around 
me—for I have never found the least difficulty in falling 
in love with two or three women at the same time—^but 
because I felt I had much more of the world to see before 
I would be anything like a person who could submissively 
bend ^neath the yoke of Cupid. The reader may smile, 
he may think that he who could fall in love widi three 
women at the same time, could not have fallen in love 
at all. 

But let him not be sure. There are many varieties 
of this malady, the worst of which compels us to see all 
the world in one woman alone. While the fever which 
one engenders is upon us, we live in a state that is a 
cunning and delightful mixture of all the happiness and all 
the pains that a man may enjoy or suffer. 

The less dangerous and more pleasing kind is where 
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wc are permitted to taste the sweets of the passion with' 
out losing our reason or our heads. 

A man in the former state would be at home in Bedlam, 
in the latter he might occupy a chair of Philosophy at 
Oxford and treat his pupils to as much sound reason as 
if he had never looked upon the disturbing beauty and 
sweetness of a woman at all. The latter would be my 
choice, were a choice always ours. But it is not, for 
we are sometimes overwhelmed before we realize what has 
overtaken us, and although I do not feel that I am much 
nearer Bedlam than I was many years ago, I yet have 
had to put up with a few attacks of the former kind 
which, though sweetened by much hope and by some con' 
solations, did little to deepen the peaceful repose of my 
sleep. Perhaps the affect was to disturb it. While the 
reader is making up his mind about which of these states 
he would select were the choice offered to him, I will 
return and bid farewell to the “ Yarkand ” and resume my 
pilgrimage towards the North. 

The reader is possibly aware that in few, if in any of 
the Countries of the World, are there so many innocent 
people to be found as there are in Great Britain. The 
Secret Service of that happy land—they make no boast 
of it—is so innocent that there is nothing of moment or 
of interest that goes on in the world from pole to pole 
of which it is not made immediately aware. Its Officers 
of the Treasury are also such an innocent and confiding 
group that no man who owes the Treasury a shilhng 
could find it in his heart to leave that shilling unpaid, and 
its shipowners deeply imbued with the national character 
of innocence and generosity have often been compelled 
in the interests of the nation of which they formed so 
honourable and so important a part to devise some means 
of countering the arts of the wily sailor and thereby 
putting “ something over on him ” and “ getting a little 
of their own back.” Whether there was a “ gold rush ” 
on or not the crew of a ship in an Australian port could 
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not be expected to remain in her, when by the simple 
expedient of taking themselves off to the next port along 
the Coast, they could join another ship at wages twice 
as high as those which they received in the ship which 
brought them to Australia. There was little use in invok' 
ing the assistance of the Magistrate to restore the deserters 
to the deserted ship, for he had possibly opim’ons quite 
different to those of the Shipowner on the sanctity of 
contracts made in England which bound or sought to bind 
a sailor in Australia to labour in one ship when he would 
be more profitably employed in labouring in another. 
Thus confronted with an involved situation, the British 
Shipowner—presumably with the sanction and approval 
of the Marine Authorities of his Country—concocted a 
nice little arrangement by which a sailor bound to Au^ 
tralia in one of his ships would receive the sum of thre 
pounds or two pounds ten—in advance—for his firs 
month’s wages, and thereafter be paid at the rate of one 
shilling a month. 

There was something more than innocence in this, 
there was cleverness as well. At the time I joined the 
“ Yarkand ” this arrangement was functioning lucely to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, and after a voyage of 
about four months, the owners of the ship were indebted 
to me in the sum of three shillings. 

There was no sweated labour about this, certainly not, 
I had received three pounds for a four months' voyage, 
but the three shilling were never to be mine. So Messrs. 
Bates y Co. of Liverpool, England, if they still exist, are 
indebted to me to that extent morally even if I never 
put their Captain to the trouble of accompanying me to 
the Shipping Office at Sydney to go through die for' 
malities of having me legally discharged. Having for the 
hour had enough of Sydney to last a few years, but not 
by any means sufficient to cure me of my love for that 
Southern Jewel, I took leave of those who remained in 
the ship, including the Captain’s son from whom I 
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departed with regret. Proceeding round to the adjacent 
port of Newcastle, I lingered there awhile and then set 
out for Tonkin in the French barque “ La France,” of 
Havre. My connection with that barque and the sailors 
of France I shall recall in the succeeding chapter. Here, 
as I shall not have occasion to return again to Sydney in 
these pj^es, I will finally pay my last tribute to the fairest 
of Cities though the gods permitting I shall behold it again 
in a future less distant than that of a revolving year. He 
who having endured and survived the sultry climate of 
India for years suflScient to entitle him to return and live 
in England on means more substantial than that paid out 
in unemployment relief will, from amongst the many in¬ 
viting places, the handboolw which he will find every¬ 
where, have some difficulty in deciding in which of those 
Edens it shall be his felicity to dwell. During the grilling 
years which he spent in India he would have had time 
to forget what the climate of his native land and youth 
was like, but when with the aid of his handbooks he would 
seek to refresh it he will be pleased to learn at first hand 
that here is paradise in all directions. All round from 
Blackpool to Scarterough the various resorts will be either 
“ delectable,” ” glorious,” “ fair,” and beside these terms, 
places “ steeped in the Sun.” 

Every hollow and inlet along that windswept Coast 
he will leam are “ veritable Sun traps,” and if he be a 
person prone to reflection he may sigh when he thinlp 
of what he has missed in spending so much of his life in 
the tropics. A year—it will be enough—may set him 
travelling again, “ Sun-traps ” notwithstanding, and if he 
be more fortunate than retired civilians usually are, he 
may find his way to Sydney where a young and generous 
people, a splendid climate and warm hospitality await him, 
has he but the will and the desire to share them. Amidst 
the verdure of the Fairy Bower at Manly I have often sat 
and looking on the waters of the Pacific, across the track 
of the convict ships, beheld in fancy the Siris and the other 
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ships of Arthur Phillip’s fleet making for Sydney Cove 
to lay the foundations of a nation. In the same way, I 
have seen the endless chain of others that followed in the 
succeeding years, with their loads of humanity of every 
type from the gentlemen whose honour was as unsullied 
as Marceau’s to the criminal whose mind was more 
debased than the act that drove him forth from amongst 
men. 

To found a nation, the Commander of the first expedi' 
tion doubted if the human material which he had brought 
with him was either suitable or hopeful. 

But in the Ships of his fleet and in those that followed, 
there were many who were only criminals in name and 
from them at least, could he have but forseen it, a people 
would arise inferior to none in any land. At about 
twenty yards from the spot where Phillip landed from his 
boats at Manly, while making a survey of the harbour to 
find the most suitable spot at which to found the settle' 
ment or Colony—his ships being still at anchor in Botany 
Bay—I had the pleasure of living throughout a recent 
year. From the window of my room I could overlook 
the spot which I daily stood upon and often spent an 
interesting hour in undertaking a mental reconstruction 
of the landing. I was not ignorant of this event so far 
as books could enlighten me, and it was the picture that 
those books left upon my mind that I sought to recon' 
struct in my musings. I would stand a little to the right 
or the left of the spot and watch the boat or boats come 
in and run aground. From the first would step Lt. 
Johnson and his marines with muskets loaded and bayonets 
fixed to cover the landing party. Then would come 
Phillip, Hunter, King, and the other Officers of the pa^, 
and then would proceed the parley with the Aborigines 
standing around, from whose demeanour Phillip named 
the spot Manly. The parley over, I would watch them 
re'embark, Johnson going last this time, pull off and up 
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the harbour in the direction of Sydney, where fancy 
would then leave them for the hour. 

When I would encounter Phillip again, it was not in 
his capacity of Governor trying to administer and direct 
the affairs of a difficult and discordant settlement, but as a 
man old in years, and feeble in health, awaiting the in' 
exorable coming of the angel of death, who, at Bath, pre- 
sented himself to the first Governor of New South Walra. 
Of all the Officers who landed at Manly, with Phillip, 
Johnson alone seems to have been the only one who knew 
a good thing when he saw it, for the others in turn took 
themselves off to die amongst the snows amidst which they 
were born, while he, more fortunate, like a wise man, never 
deserted the paradise which he had found in the Southern 
Ocean, and in whose bosom he sleeps and will sleep for¬ 
ever. His was the better choice, for it is hard to approve 
the resolve or the desire of a man who had seen and who 
knew both countries, to take his departure to the skies 
from England, when he might have done so in more 

comfort ^om Australia. , . , r 

Above the Fairy Bower stretches the height which forms 
the northern head of the entrance to Sydney Harbour, and 
on the eastern slope of that height, looking out on the 
majestic Pacific, the choice and the prudence of some men 
of vision and wisdom has led them to build villas which, 
for site and surroundings, would surpass any that the 
“descendants of the Consuls” ever erected upon or 
around the sacred hills of Rome. I have travelled far, 
I have looked, not unconsciously, upon many of the beauty 
spots of the world, but none have stirred my feelings so 
deeply nor indted my admiration so warmly as this rare 
and verdant jewel, fairest of all I have seen and of all 
that I ever expect or wish to behold. 

While here I dreamt of convict ships, I dreamt of other 
things as w^. When in times that yet will be, the child¬ 
ren of this splendid heritage will add their share to all that 
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ennoble the race in beauty, in genius, in fortitude and in 
resolution. 

k not find or see much or any romance in 

the land or in the people around him, a person with some 
romance m his own nature looking upon those people 
across the narrow gulf of one hundred and forty'four 
years will discover romance in plenty. Jaflore, turnkeys 
and convicts included. That group was, in its composi' 

w of people of the 

British IsIm, and the racial stream which continued to 
flow into Austrah^ having been kept pure and unmixed 
during the succeeding century, the people who now in- 
habit that continent, not having lost any of the habits 
and characteristics of their fathers, are as British as if 
they had been packed off to the Antipodes last year 
During the periods of my sojourn at Sydney, I have alway/ 
felt ^ much at home as if I were drinking honest ale in 
Undon Tavern, pure potheen in a Sheebein at Menlo ir 
Lralway, or something as comforting as the latter in the 
ancient town of Stirling in Scotland. Here, then, in this 
fair and beautiful City of the South, with all its verdant 
and smihng surroundings, is a young and larger Britain 
more fortunate and blessed than its parent, and who’ 
when that parent having fulfilled its destiny and gone to 
sleep, will carry into the most remote ages, the fame and 
the memory of the British race. Sydney, I salute you 
and, in these pages, bid you farewell. ’ 



CHAPTER Vm. 


The barque “ La France of Havre.” We set out for 
Tonquin, encounter no storms on the way, but are 
visited by more pleasing things in the guise of 
evening dreams while sailing past Pacific Islands 
and waving palms. 

A PERIOD of two weeks enabled me to taste all the rural 
sweets that Newcastle had to offer, for the Town, a thing 
of disjointed buildings, full of coal and smothered in 
smoke, drove me out upon the cliffs every day, where with 
nature in all her glory around me, I could enjoy the happi' 
ness of the passing hour in the reflection that flowers, 
meadows and hills would soon be things which I would 
ere long not look upon again for many days. Since I 
was not in the fortunate position of having a banker to 
honour my cheques, I proceeded to look around for the 
means of discharging my small debt to the owner of the 
house in which I resided, and as I was unskilled in every 
art, except those of pulling ropes, furling sails and steenng 
ships, I had to seek those means at the place where the 
ships lay. 

I did so, with some success, by engaging myself to 
undertake and discharge the duties of an able seaman on 
the French barque La France. 

She was an iron vessel of about six hundred tons, with 
a crew of fifteen all told, and commanded by a Captain 
whose name, unfortunately, I have forgotten. Nor can 
memory bring me back the names of any of the others 
in the ship. But I remember their persons distinctly, 
and will treat the reader to a glance at some of them 
occasionally as we go along. 
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A vessel of six hundred tons, not oversparred nor 
undermanned, was always a handy ship to work and sail, 
for even the courses of such a vessel could be handled 
without the heartbreaking labour which it was necessary 
to put forth in furhng those of a large ship. 

In light weather and in smooth water, we ran off the 
land, and settled down to the quiet and peaceful h’fe of a 
well conducted ship at sea. 

In one of his talks to O’Mara at St. Helena, Napoleon 
in discussing the traits and characters of French and 
British soldiers, remarked that if the latter were not kept 
in a state of iron discipline, they quickly became a rabble, 
while the former could always be kept in hand with little 
difficulty, for their sense of discipline and order was more 
highly developed than those traits were in the others. This 
would apply with equal truth and force to the sailors of 
France and of Britain. I have never been in a ship where 
discipline was so easily maintained as it was in die “ La 
France.” 

The Captain and his mates were kind, capable and 
gentle men. There was no suggestion of master and man 
in their conduct, they behaved with the calm prudence 
of those directing the affairs of an Office ashore, and the 
sailors obeyed and carried out their orders without either 
slackness or servility. 

There were many British ships of which this might 
also be said and not a few of which it could not, and as 
for our cultured cousins across the Atlantic they, well 
never mind just yet, we are coming to these fellows 
shortly, so we will not let them lead us away from the “La 
France” here. Her Captain, who had a working know' 
ledge of the English language, was always both pleased 
and proud to exhibit that knowledge when any reasonable 
occasion presented itself, and he often gave himself the 
pleasure and me the honour of addressing me in its words, 
while I steered the ship, on subjects ranging from 
astronomy to the life to be met with on Engli^ ships. 
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My own knowledge of the French tongue was not such 
as would have enabled me to cut anything like a credit' 
able figure in the saloon of one of the gi^d dames of 
France, either before or after the Revolution, but when 
I had been a few weeks on board the “La France” it was 
quite sufiBcient to let me understand the names of all the 
ropes and fittings in the Ship, all the orders given, 
and to know what to do in carrying them out. 

But the Captain, when addressing me, was always 
pleased to choose my language instead of his own. I 
was steering the “La France” while she wended her way 
up the river to Haifong. There was a French pilot on 
board who stood near the Captain directing the vessel s 
course, and although the pilot always gave his orders in 
French, the Captain, to indulge his innocent conceit, would 
better the Pilot’s directions by turning them into English 
for my further instructions, ^^ould a French Sailor on 
board an Enghsh or an American ship be honoured by 
a similar national courtesy, for evidently it was the Nation 
and not the person of the individual who was honoured 

No, he would not, for if he were, the Secret Service 
and the Treasury in London would pass away. The 
American ^le, in silent shame, would hide its head 
forever, and ^e little flags which American tourists are 
so pleased to carry round and display in every quarter of 
the globe, would be left at home, because there was now 
nothing left to boast of. But why should consequences 
such as these follow a courteous act. Because, my 
reader, the French being a somewhat civilized people, may 
do or perform such courtesies without provoking the gods 
to let the sky fall upon them, while the British and the 
Americans, being pure barbarians, dare not under the 
severest penalties, depart for a moment from their bar' 
barous habits, nor attempt even in thought to soften their 
rude and garnilous manners. Should the reader’s inclina' 
tions lead him to doubt this, let him go to England and 
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to America and tell these people that they are barbar' 
fans, and he will possibly find tbat they will laugh in his 
face, and certainly discover that they will not beh'eve 
him. But beyond the courtesy of the Captain and the 
mates of the “ La France,” I was to find something else 
that surprised me, and that something was this, that the 
crew of the ship were provided with brandy for break' 
fast and with wine for dinner. I am tempted to treat 
the reader to some reflections on what such luxury would 
mean to owners, masters and to sailors of British ships, 
but this temptation I will put aside and invite the reader, 
if he be a person who has had some experience of ships 
himself, to indulge his own reflections in the matter and 
see where they lead him. In a British ship each watch 
partook of its food separately, in French ships, bod- 
watches breakfasted and dined together. At breakfas 
one glass of brandy only was given to each man, but foi 
dinner the wine was not so carefully measured. There 
were reasons—good ones—for this, as one glass would 
not do a person any harm and might do him some good, 
while two or more would possibly render or put him 
below the high physical condition in which it -was always 
sound policy to keep him. But brandy has litde tempta' 
tion for a Frenchman. He sees and he tastes it often, 
and he neither believes or feels that it will send him to 
heaven or to hell, and as it costs him something less than 
eighteen shillings and sixpence a bottle, as if it were more 
predous than gold, he does not regard it with more fear 
or favour than the ordinary liquor which he sees around 
him. The wine was distributed more generously. About 
a pint of this for each man was poured into a wooden 
bucket from which, as the dinner proceeded, each helped 
himself to as much as he desired or thought he was entitled 
to. 

Here again, the French sailor was temperate and con' 
siderate for others. He never took more than his shaure, 
but generally less, and what was left in the bucket when 
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the meal was over, became the share of the man who was 
at the wheel while the dinner was in progress. 

This share was the most generous of all—the others saw 
to that—it was always a quart or more, never less than 
that measure. In the ordinary round of duty, I was often 
the person who steered the “ 1 a France " during the period 
of tihe evening meal, and when that meal was over and 
I was relieved at the wheel, I proceeded to dine in state, 
if alone, and much to my own satisfaction to discuss the 
bouquet and quality of the generous wines of France. 
From Australia to Tonquin the course of a ship lies 
through verdant tropical islands and calm Pacific seas, and 
often in sailing past those islands with some of them close 
aboard and having dined as aforesaid, I felt as if I were 
looking upon a world newly created. That time had just 
b^un and that I was beholding its dawn. During the 
course of a varied and happy life I have found my way 
into a few nice places. I have been sufficiently happy to 
pity the lot of a King, but never before or since has it 
been mine to enjoy the pure rapture of life such as 1 
felt it in those youthful days when in the company of 
decent Frenchmen and sh'ghtly under the influence of their 
country’s wine, I sailed past and through those fair Pacific 
Islands. 

The mate of “ La France,” hke the master, was a man 
of courteous and polished maimer who had—unlike our 
friends of the stars and stripes—possibly been taught that 
it was not necessary to be a blackguard, that he might be 
a good sailor. He was the son of a man who filled the 
Office of Russian ^nsul at Havre, and though a Russian 
in race and in origin, was a Frenchman in culture and 
in education. His wnt and his pleasure was mathematics. 
He always had some paper and a pencil in his pocket, 
and whenever he was struck with some new idea in that 
science, would sit down on the deck, and drawing forth 
his ever ready aids to calculation, proceed to resolve it. 
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Like Colville of the “ Scottish Wizard,” he was an excel' 
lent navigator and a first class sailor. 

I had the honour of being in his watch, and never 
sailed with any man who occupied a similar position with 
whom I would rather have sailed again. 

Time drifted smoothly and quickly away, and after a 
passage, during the course of which we never furled any 
of the sails below the royals, we presented ourselves at 
Tonquin in as trim and unbattered a state as that in which 
we departed from New South Wales. There is some' 
thing sonorous about the name of this favoured land which 
suggests something more soft and luxurious than coal 
mines and founderies, as does the name of the northern 
principality, and that name will go down the ages allied 
to the Australian State, long after its place of origin has 
been forgotten, except by the few who find their plea' 
sure in digging out the buried things and events of the 
past. 

At the time of our arrival at Haifong in Tonquin, the 
French were endeavouring to get nicdy settled in the 
country, and to put it into something like order, for the 
Animetes—the natives—though not a turbulent people, 
were not easily persuaded to put their necks under the 
yoke of civilization. To assist in the persuasion, the 
French General, De Courcy, with an army of over thirty 
thousand men, was actively employed, and it would not 
be easy to find thirty thousand men in arms anywhere— 
not even in Spain —^without finding a whole lot of other 
things, including women as well. So we found the other 
things and the women as expected. The place was like 
a bee'hive, from the swarms of people, and the other things 
going on. These other things were drinking—there was 
absinthe in plenty—gambling, opium smoking—I did a 
little of it myself, and all the buzz and exdtcmcnt of a 
fair. On the few occasions in which I indulged in an 
opium pipe, I regret to say that though well acquainted 
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with the Roman Legions, I did not, like De Quincy, see 
any of them marching by with the Consul at their head. 

That pleasure was reserved for another time, when I 
was many miles and many years away from sWps, and 
that time and distance must exclude it from any remarks 
or place in these pages. 

As the French were merely gathering in or cutting off 
a nice large slice of a Continent, they seemed to have 
had neither the time nor the inclination to bother about 
rules, restrictions, prohibitions, early closing, and all the 
other abominable irritations so dear to the heart of that 
celebrated lady. Miss Dora. So every man in Haifong 
did much as he liked, so long as he harmed or irritated no 
one but himself. He might open or close his shop when 
he liked, and if that way inclined, might not close it at 
all. And if it was himsdf and not to customers that he 
was attending, he could get drunk at any hour of the day 
or the night, and conduct himself generally as if he were 
a free man in fact as well as in name. I have suggested 
that if a man went to England and told the people that 
they were barbarians, they would not believe him, and it 
is possible that if, while he was about it, he told them they 
were slaves also, they would still not be likely to beb'eve 
this either, and yet—we will leave the reader to deal with 
them as he pleases and go on with our business. 

As my wages in the French barque was seven pounds 
a month, I was now in affluent circumstances, the pos' 
sessor of more francs than enough to enable me to join 
the social whirl that was in progress. At the age of 
nineteen or twenty a man—not even if he be a sailor—is 
bkely to develop a taste for alcohol, deep enough to make 
him obbvious of things more pleasing than cognac or wine, 
and which are nearly always to be found in the haunts 
where Baccus reigns. Haifong being free of anything 
bke degrees and grades of society—could boast no class tbs' 
tinction, and in consequence, Officers, Soldiers, Sailors and 
Civibans, all met on a common level, and, in doing so, did 
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each other neither good nor harm. How would the dis' 
dpline of the British Army be affected were it usual for 
Colonel Fitz Howard to drink with or at the same table 
as Private William Henry Smith—both of the Coldstream 
Guards—^at any place of public resort such as a restaur- 
ant, a Hotel, or a Dance Hall? The writer does not 
know, but he could guess, and so can the reader, if he has 
an idle hour to waste or to spare. Amongst the various 
places of entertainment were a few which, like the place 
at Rouen, where the Cook of the “ Florence L ” distin¬ 
guished himself—half dance haU and half drinking place, 
to which women of many nations and in different stages 
of bloom or decay came flocking to secure the prey on 
which they lived, and which collected nightly to have the 
pleasure of being devoured. Amongst these Hebes was 
one young in years, old or unfortunate in vice and beauti¬ 
ful of face. The victim and then the scourge of men 
whose embrace was a mixture of agony and death. The 
susceptibility to which youths of my age were prone, was 
something which I then was more inclined to foster and 
to cultivate than to retard or suppress, so when this exotic 
beauty settled down at Haifong to practice her ancient 
profession, I, as became a person innocent of the ways of 
the world, must take it upon myself to make love to her. 
Though women were not few, ^e had many suitors, and 
though she was no easy captive, I subsequently discovered 
that her reluctance to be persuaded by me arose from a 
cause which I had sought in vain to discover. As the 
night advanced, her admirers one by one quitted the arena, 
satisfied that she had no favours or embraces for them, 
till at length on the field there remained but two, an ugly, 
middle-aged Frenchman and myself. The game, as it now 
began to develop surprised me not a little. 

I was young, had some pretensions to comeliness in face 
and in person, and had some skill in the arts that could 
win me a “ washerwoman.” My rival, a man more than 
twice my age, was coarse, uncouth, and downright i^ly, 
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yet he seemed to be making better progress than I tO' 
wards the disputed goal. When at length the time arrived 
that she must choose her gallant, she very reluctantly 
as it appeared to me, dedded that I and not my rival, 
should receive her smiles that night, and as the event dis- 
dosed, it was her smiles and these alone, that I was ever 
destined to enjoy. 

In the privacy of her room, when I would have em' 
braced and expected to find her, like Stearns heroine, “ A 
feast a thousand times better than anticipation,” she gently 
pushed me aside, and sitting down before me, proceeded 
to take me into her confidence. “ You wondered, 
perhaps, why I hesitated so long,” she said, ” to bring you 
here. Well, see the reason why, and you will be sur 
prised no longer,” and drawing her gown aside, she showed 
me her body covered with marks which told too plainly 
the nature of her illness. Drawing her gown around 
again, she continued, ” If you toudied me you would 
be n^ed past all redemption, and although I owe men 
nothing but hate for the state I am in, I could not sacrifice 
you by yielding to your desires, though I could have done 
so to that other fellow tomight.” 

The story of her life followed, as dark a tale as could 
be told. Betrayed and destroyed by the same individual, 
nothing now remained for her but death and oblivion, 
and these she would welcome as the only means by which 
she could be relieved of the painful and loathsome burden 
which she bore. 

Bom at Hong'Kong of British parents, she was about 
eighteen years old when this pitiful fate overtook her, 
and now in her early twenties she was broken beyond 
r^air, a shattered but still a beautiful wreck. While I 
pitied her, I yet felt the charm of her handsome face, and 
found as much pleasure in petting and kissing her as I 
possibly would have done had she—instead of what she 
was—^been a woman of unsullied mind and body. When 
I left her on the following morning I did so with sincere 
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regret, and although many years have revolved ^d passed 
since then, I still behold and think of her with tender 
if painful feelings. 

Being so near the fabled land of China and desirous of 
meeting its ancient and interesting people face to face, I 
requested the Captain of the “ La France ” to release me 
from my obligations to him by permitting me to leave 
his ship. He did so in his usual courteous way, and 
bidding him farewell, I took myself on board a British 
steam-vessel, bound for Hong'Kong, whose master was 
good enough to let me work my passage in his ship to that 
port. The passage was short, a few days, so few indeed 
that I have now no recollection of anything or of any 
person connected with it, beyond the fact that the vessel 
had a fiddle bow. 

A trick of memory lies here which the reader may un' 
ravel for himself—why we forget men, their names, the 
name of the ship, but yet remember the shape of the howl 

Arrived in Hong'Kong, I had no difficulty in findir^ a 
boarding house to my satisfaction, so settling down I 
proceeded to enjoy the amenities of the “ flowery land,” 
and of this and of other matters we ^all speak in the 
following chapter. 














CHAPTER IX. 


Hong-Kong. 1 explore its valleys and hills, visit its 
library and show places. Join the American ship 
“ Utian of Boston ” and sail in her to New York. 

My knowledge of Hong'Kong is as good as one might 
expect of a person who has visited the place on six occa' 
sions, has walked over its hills, in and out of its valleys 
and Jill round it. Being a person more fond of h’terature 
than of beer, my first objective on the morning after I 
reached the island, was its library, and this I found did 
credit to those responsible for its many excellent volumes 
on which I feasted day after day. Here, in the pages of 
Sale’s translation, I first made the acquaintance of the 
Prophet of Islam in the Sacred Volume which, after the 
revolution of fifteen centuries, instructs and is venerated 
by a few hundred milh’ons of sincere devotees in lands 
far distant from Arabia. But while immersed in the 
pages of the Koran, I was not insensible of the beauties 
of the rehgion of China, nor of the person and teachings 
of the gentle and immortal Buddha. My thirst for 
oriental religions and philosophy somewhat satiated, I 
turned my attentions to the people around me and sought 
some knowledge of their habits, manners and ways of hfe. 
When you know a little of the Chinamen you wonder, 
and when you know more you are astonished, for here 
is the most civilized people on earth, beside whom no 
other could live and survive. Where two civilizations 
meet, the older always tends to absorb the newer, and 
with this in mind as a guide, it is not hard to im^ine the 
fate in store for the men of Japan who, in an evil hour, 
have ventured within the reach of the Yellow dragon. 
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Where a Briton would open a Public House, a China' 
man would open one where food is served. These are as 
common in China or in places where many Chinamen are, 
as drapers’ shops in Oxford Street, and no Chinaman will 
ever be found far from his base unaccompanied by the 
means of refreshing the failing energies of Ae inner man. 
I have often amused myself in watehing the proceedings 
of men who came at the meal hour to sell food to those 
engaged in loading or in discharging the ship. Taking one 
as an example, he would set up his wares of roast pork, 
rice, etc., in wooden dishes on bamboo supports and calmly 
await his customers. 

When these presented themselves he proceeded to 
attend to their requests and orders, and with an old soft 
felt hat stuck on the side of his head, he deftly chopped 
the pork, placed the pieces with rice and pickles on small 
earthen plates and handed one to each with the grace of 
a Chesterfield or of a gallant presenting his bdoved with a 
bunch of roses. 

The chopping of the pork was done with the sangfroid 
and air of the true artist, master of the art he practised 
and indifferent to the praise or to the blame of the on' 
looker. 

This was true of all the workers whom I saw in Hong' 
Kong, for whatever trade the Chinaman pursues, he per' 
forms its tasks as if they were to him a pleasure. 

Neither in this nor during any of my subsequent visits 
did I see anything of the night'life of the Colony, but it 
was not unknown to people who, like myself, were not 
interested in its doings, that from the United States of 
America come most of the fallen angels who presided 
over its revels and conducted the performance of its 
mysteries. 

As a sailor, I did not visit it again, for when I returned, 
in later times, it was as one who had renounced that 
business or profession forever. 
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Of these visits, I need not speak since they relate to a 
period having no connection with the affairs of Jibs and 
Topsails, and for the same reason, I shall spare the reader 
any further discussion of the present subject and return to 
our theme, of ships and the sea. . . . Prepared to depart 
again, my means of doing so now was the ship “ Titian ” 
of Boston, Mass., and although that vessel, if a necessary 
one, was a mere link in my chain of destiny, I could not 
regard the fortune, as good—^for the hour at least—that 
led me to have anything to do with her. But there she 
was, and I had to put up with her for four unpleasant 
and dreary months. 

She was a skysail yard wooden ship of about fifteen 
hundred tons, typical of her time, and of the trade in 
which she was engaged, neither a clipper nor a barge, but 
just a substantial welhfound thirteen'knot ship. T^ere 
were dozens of her kind to be met with in all the deep 
water parts of the world, and so close was their family 
resemblance to each other that a sailor knew them at a 
glance as the most detested things on the ocean. So bad 
was the reputation which they bore that though British 
ships had no difficulty in finding crews anywhere, these 
were always hard put to it to fill their forecastle with 
anything hke decent sailors, and in consequence had to 
content themselves with what the British rejected, besides 
the sweepings of hell. 

The crew which the master of the “ Titian ” was able 
to sweep up would have been regarded with contempt 
by any shipmaster who pursued the peaceful tenor of his 
life bemeath the folds of the Um'on Jack. They were the 
leavings of all the other ships then ready for sea, and 
in their nationaJities embraced many of the nations of 
Europe. 

So common a lot were they, that there was not a single 
one amongst them whose person or memory I can recall 
although I lived with and amongst them for over four 
months. At the time the crew were signed on, the 
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Captain suggested to me that my knowledge of ships and 
the duties of a sailor must be small, as my appearance 
pointed to my having had a much closer connection with 
race horses than with skysail yards, and although he was 
to change his opinion of my nautical knowledge before we 
parted, he was constrained to accept me as a member of 
his crew for the simple reason that no other person was 
available whom he could engage in my place. 

So Jockey or no Jockey, I signed tlie articles and prO' 
ceeded on board. 

To judge the fitness of a man to perform the duties of 
any business or office by his appearance is about the very 
worst way in which a choice could be made, and the 
scholarly reader will recall with amusement Fitzroy’s— 
the Captain of the “ Beagle ”—opinion of Darwin’s fit' 
ness to discharge the duties of Natureihst on the expedition 
in which his ship was about to proceed, when he had a 
look at Darwin’s nose. Our first task on reaching the 
“ Titian ” was to bend her sails, for she was otherwise 
nearly ready for sea, and as this was the sixteenth ship 
whose sails I had handled, I had little trouble in con' 
vincing the mates that if I did know much about horses, I 
also knew something about ships as well. 

When we made sail and stood out of the harbour, I 
added a few more doubts to the Captain’s first opinion, 
and when I went aft and took the wheel—a business at 
which I was very much at home—^he looked me over a 
few times and shook his head. 

From believing me a Jockey unacquainted with anything 
in a ship, he regarded me as a person familiar with all a 
ship’s duties, and from then till we readied New York, 
I kept no watch, but worked all day and, like a landsman, 
slept all night. 

Under the tuition of Grierson, Hall, Baker and C^b 
ville and the others, I had learned the duties of a sailor 
well. I could have token a ship from her builders and 
have got her ready for sea. I could have caulked her— 
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with the aid of a carpenter—I could have stepped her 
masts and put her yards across. 

I could have rigged her with either hemp or with wire, 
I could have cut out and made her sails, and, finally, I 
could have painted her from truck to keel, and when 
I took her to sea, I could have steered her. 

Yet all this is very simple and nothing to incite a man’s 
pride, for I knew scores of men who could do all these 
things equally well, and all it brought them or me, when 
it brought us anything but hard work, was two pounds 
ten or mree pounds a month. An art that every healthy 
man who was not an idiot could learn with ease, could 
not be considered wonderful, nor even extraordinary, and 
the only surprising thing about it was that so many were 
found capable of enduring its hardships, and so few who, 
taking Dr. Johnson’s advice, had cultivated sufficient 
address to get themselves into prison, and having got there 
had sense enough to appreciate the many advantages of 
the change. 

While the “ Titian ’’ wended her way down the China 
sea, my working hours from daylight to dark were em' 
ployed in making three new lower topsails of leather, like 
No. 1 Cotton Canvas, to withstand the assaults which our 
ship would surely have to undergo when she reached the 
Southern Cape of Africa, the home of bitter seas and 
relentless storms. 

Till we reached the Straits of Sunda, our progress was 
ralm and uneventful, nor were we troubled with violent 
winds, but when that was reached, our troubles began 
with the “ Sumatras ” which blew with gale force in 
squalls every everung after sundown. They lasted but a 
while, yet to meet them the ship had to be stripped of 
all her canvas except the lower heavy sails, a jib and a 
few staysails. When the gust—in duration it was h'ttlc 
more—had passed, all the sails had to be set again, and 
this went on night after night till we got clear of the 
straits and out into the ocean. 
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On top of this the wind was dead ahead all the 
and it was tack and tack every hour or so tiU we passed 
Java Head and sheered off to the South again. Though 
nothing like in frequency, the beat up New York Harbour 
in the “ Florence L,” it was more sustained and by several 
days longer, and, in consequence, we were thoroughly 
exhausted, and I never remember seeing a more welcome 
sight than Java fading into the distance on our port 
quarter. 

In this beat, and in the way they handled their ship 
in the “ Sumatras,” the master and the mates of the 
“Titian” did nothing to enhance my opinion of their 
skill as sailors. They were just three clumsy fools worthy 
of each other and worthy of the contempt with whid 
I could not help but regard them. 

Unlike Grierson, Colville and the others, and others 
whom I shall come to later, these fellows were loud of 
voice and blustering in demeanour when the winds were 
asleep and the sea at rest. But when the Sumatras 
swept over the ship, their voices died to an echo and then 
sank to gentle whispers. With the Coast of Africa not far 
to Starboard and the Augulas Bank benwth our ked, we 
hove to, and with fishing lines in hand, invoked Neptune 
to give us a portion or a few of his far'famed Cape Salmon. 
But whether the God was deaf to our invocations and 
in no mood to grant favours that day, or the salmon 
had taken themselves off to some other part of the sea, 

I do not know, but no fresh fish bededred our dining 
tables that evening to reward our labours, our hopes and 
our expectations. 

After about two hours of fishing and of disappointment, 
the Captain, seeing that our labours were not likely to 
bring us any reward, ordered the lines to be hauled in, the 
fore and mizen yards squared, and off we went once more 
to fall into the embraces of a nice lusty beauty whi^ 
awaited and expected our coming somewhere a little to the 
westward of the Cape. Enfolded at length in those em' 
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braces, we spent a night of delirium, which in fancy I 
have lived over and over again, for it began in the first 
watch, and was not concluded till the heralds of the dawn 
were assembling in the eastern sky. 

With some difiiculty, we had managed to stow the 
mainsail, and to reef the foresail wliile the embraces of 
our tormentor were tightening around us, all the sails 
above these being already furled, but when this part of 
the performance had been accomplished, the ship flying 
before the wind and beset by the wrath of a hundred 
furies, we found every other thing we attempted to do 
disputed and made as heart-breaking and impossible of 
accomplishment, as if a conscious and malignant fiend were 
directing the thundering might and power of the storm. 
In circumstances such as this, every foot of sail ww a 
danger to be rolled up and bound to the yards if possible, 
and with that design in view, we set about its achieve¬ 
ment with the knowledge that the task would last all 
night, if before it was disposed of, the wind had not blown 
our sails and the masts dong with them, overboard. 

Having put the reefed foresail to rest, a job that had 
lasted for more than an hour, we turned our attentions 
to the mizen lower topsail, and although this was the 
lightest sail of the three yet standing, it proved to be the 
toughest encounter of them all. From its position, the 
full force of the wind was full upon it, vvhen we lay 
aloft to take it in hand. For a full hour it defied our 
every attempt to make any impression upon it, and wh^ 
occasionally we succeeded in gathering in a few feet, it, 
lilf<> a thing of life, tore its folds from out our h^ds agdn 
and yet again. But like the foresail of the “ Scottish 
Wizard ” off Cape Horn, it had to be subdued if it killed 
us all in the doing. While the struggle proceeded, to 
the gale was added the finest display oflightning and the 
heaviest peals of thunder that I have ever heard or beheld. 
Flash after flash tore open the sky before our very f^ces, 
while the roar of the thunder that followed each dis- 
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charge stunned our senses when the lightning had left 
us blind. 

In this dazed, bhnded and groping state, with the rain 
pouring down in sheets, we yet managed to pass some lines 
around various parts of the billowing sail and, finally, 
bit by bit, and inch by inch, we bound it flat and beaten 
to its complaining yard. After resting a moment to re' 
cover a little of our exhausted breath, we lay down from 
aloft and proceeded for’ard to measure what remained 
of our strength against the sail on the lower fore topsail 
yard. We got it clewed up with little trouble, but to 
take it in was, we expected, something that would about 
finish us. It did not do so however, for the main lower 
topsail broke some of the force of the following wind, 
and thus helped and assisted. We succeeded in render' 
ing this pounding windbag also harmless, after a spirited 
dispute which had lasted for about half an hour. By 
this, as I have said, the heralds of the dawn were assembl' 
ing in the eastern sky, and as you could carry twice as 
much sail during daylight as you could at night, the master 
of the “Titian" decided to hold on to his main lower top' 
sail which was pushing and dragging the ship along with 
the power of many horses. The reader may object that 
it does not seem clear how a thing could push and drag 
at the same time, but when you consider that the sail was 
in the middle of the ship, two and not either of the terms 
would be required to express the thing that was being 
done. Though these topsails which we had taken in, had 
almost deprived us of our fingers, I yet looked upon them 
with some justifiable pride for the way they had with' 
stood the assault of the gale, as it was my hands that had 
fashioned their cloths and bound their seams together in 
the sunny days that were passed, in traversing the placid 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

With the passing of the gale which blew itself out dur' 
ing the following day, we dressed the “ Titian ” up again 
in all her finery of swelling canvas crowned by three lofty 
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skysails, a decoration which she wore for many days that 
followed. 

Till we were well to the westward and far north of the 
line, we were troubled by boisterous winds no more, but 
those which began to visit us now, though sturdy of body 
and loud of voice, were weak and crooning, when com' 
pared to their relative that had looked down upon us in 
his anger near the Cape of Good Hope. My recollec' 
tions bring back no event of importance that occurred 
during the rest of the passage, yet it recalls vividly one 
which concerned myself prindpally, but as it took place 
in the harbour of New York after our arrival, I will pa^ 
it over till we have disposed of what is further to be said 
about this ship. 

Let us first have a look at the Captain and his mates. 
The former was a typical New Englander, tall of stature, 
not ungraceful in person, but with many characteristics 
of a slave driver. He assisted the mate on occasions in 
pounding or in beating the sailors, lest the mate might 
not be able to do this to his satisfaction alone. He could 
hardly be described as a “ killer,” but he was afflicted with 
all the attributes of a tyrant who seemingly revelled in 
the sufferings and in the misery of others. 

Tliroughout the whole lengthy passage of over four 
months, he never allowed the crew their afternoon watch 
below, which meant that those who came on deck at 8 
o’clock in the monung, would have to remain at work 
on deck all day till 6 in the evening, and then with a rest 
of two hours only, would go on deck again at 8 o’clock, 
where they would remain till midnight. 

More fortunate than the others, it was my privilege, 
unless there was a gale on hand, to spend the night in 
my bunk, but the privilege, such as it was, brought me 
little comfort for I woSld much rather have kept a 
watch with the others, but for that long afternoon on 
deck. It was a sickening dreary business to those who 
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endured it, and to me it suggested the rule and the govern' 
ment of the slave plantation. 

In all the other ships in which I had, and in those in 
which I was yet to sail, the afternoon watch below was 
never disallowed, but it was common in American ships 
as in the “ Titian " to keep all hands at work the whole 
day, and from the extent of its practice beneath the folds 
of “ the Star Spangled Banner,” it is not only possible, 
but probable, that this useless and heartless system began 
in ” the land of the free and the home of the brave.” But 
if the master of the “ Titian ” pursued the paths of his 
countrymen in the government and discipline of his ship, 
his mental flights took him to other lands, and in these it 
would seem that his instructors and his heroes were found. 
Chief of these was Thomas Babbington Macaulay, 
“ historian,” ” poet ” and lawgiver combined. 

The reader will possibly appreciate the fitness of thii 
bombastic partisan to instruct the Captain of the “Titian’ 
and if he has some knowledge of history as well as a little 
of poetry and of doggerel, he will further appreciate how 
the literary swagger and bluster of the English peer would 
be likely to comfort and appeal to the predatory instincts 
and mind of the Yankee Ship Master. 

I, who sat fashioning lower topsails on the ship’s poop 
day after day, observed with some amusement the Cap' 
tain’s worship of his favourite Author, whose “ works,” 
(what a name?) from the so-called ” history ” and essays 
to ” the lays of Ancient Rome,” were as much in evidence 
as idols in a Hindu Temple. Though the Captain knew 
it not, I too had some slight acquaintance with the literary 
productions of Lord Macaulay, and if the reader can 
summon up sufficient resolution to go through some of 
them—which I doubt—he will possibly be less enamoured 
than the Captain, and not more so than myself, with the 
wisdom and knowledge which Macaulay was pleased to 
bestow upon an ungrateful and thankless world. The 
mate, an American also, was just an overbearing brute. 
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Devoid, as far as I could discover, of any human quality or 
sentiment that could entitle him to be regarded as anything 
higher than the basest of his kind. 

He was in every respect a man or thing as vile as could 
be found even in American ships, though these were 
notorious for the blackguards who walked their quarter 
deck. The Captain, though no angel, was gentle in com' 
parison with this fellow who was not even a good sailor. 

I would soil these pages were I here to write his name, 
and this shall not be done with those of Grierson and other 
honourable men who have found, and who will find, a place 
in the foregoing and in the following sheets. The second 
mate, an uncouth person of doubtful nationality, was a 
somewhat better man than the other two. But not much, 
so without giving him more of our consideration we may 
consign him to the oblivion which he deserved. The 
Steward of the Ship was a Chinaman, the carpenter a 
Norwegian, and excepting the Captain and the mates, 
there were no Americans on board. The crew, as I have 
said, were men of many nationalities with three English' 
men besides myself. In that composite group there was 
nice material with which a tyrant might do as he liked and 
it would be vain or useless to remind the reader that 
tyrants did not earn and deserve their reputations by acts 
of justice and of generosity. 

The ‘Titian ” might in temperate language be described 
as an “ unhappy ship.” None of the innocent revels of 
which the deep water sailor was so fond ever took place 
on board of her. 

The hours of rest—few in number—^were devoted to 
sleep, a brooding gloom hung over the ship, which was 
never dispelled, and like a group of convicts awaiting in 
silence and in misery, the hour that would set them free, 
we lived without interest during the days that separated 
us from it. Having reached New York it was necessary 
to pass beneath Brooklyn Bridge to reach the wharf at 
which the ” Titian ” was to tie up. But being a lofty 
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ship, her masts were too tall to go under the structure, 
and hence we were compelled to send down her three top' 
gallant masts. I was in the watch of the second mate and 
it therefore became our duty to deal with those of the 
mizen and the main, while the people of the mate’s watch 
only had the fore topgallant mast to attend to. 

This gave up a double share of this disagreeable work. 
The men in my watch were a poor lot, not one of whom 
had ever sent a mast down in his life, and as I had been 
at such business often it was my unfortunate lot to have 
to send down the two masts. We had just come from 
the tropics, my clothing was neither fur nor Harris tweed. 
It was the month of January, with a cold northerly wind 
blowing, with snow upon its wings. If the reader has 
ever been in New York at such a time and on such a day, 
he will have some idea, however faint, of what this to him 
conveys. If he has not, it would be useless to try and tell 
him in any language what it means, so we will just say 
that it was cold and proceed into the mizen cross-trees. 
None of the topgallant masts had evidently been displaced 
since they were first sent aloft, so the fids at the foot and 
the rigging over the mast heads were as hard to remove as 
a lover from the arms of his mistress, a Chinaman from 
his pipe of opium, or a navvy from his pint of ale. But 
though hard, it had to be done if we were ever to get 
out of that infernal ship, and done it was, though not 
without a few healthy blasphemies and many heartfelt 
laments. It will not, I think, be asking too much of the 
reader to believe that, exposed as I was on my lofty perch, 
I was colder when I had sent the mast down then when 
I began to do so. But the extreme had not yet been 
reached, so down on deck and then up to the crosstr^ 
on the main I went and set about seeing what could be 
done with the mast up there. 

This being a heavier spar the trouble was somewhat 
greater than the other had been, but down at last the 
mast went and I followed, frozen to the very what? 
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never mind, it matters little now. But lest the reader should 
imagine that I am trying to make him shiver without just 
cause, it may be said in extenuation that I spent about 
three hours overlooking New York, and was so thoroughly 
bleached by those cold arctic winds that I have often felt 
cold on a hot summer’s day in India, when thinking of 
this the most chilly experience of my life. Like most of 
the other arts which the sailors practiced, this of sending 
a mast down was as simple as a game of marbles to any 
man who had once seen it done. It just consisted of tying 
a block to the Head of the topmast, reeving a rope from 
the deck through it, and making the end fast to the heel of 
the topgallant mast. Those on deck then took the fall of 
the rope to a winch or capstan, hove upon it till the mast 
was slightly lifted, in which position die fid on which it 
had rested could be withdrawn. This done, it was 
lowered a little, the fall of the rope was then tied to the 
top of the mast and in that position the mast was lowered 
on deck. 

What does all this convey to the reader, perhaps 
nothing? But if he knows what a fid, a block, the fall of 
a rope, the head of one mast and the heel of another are, 
then he will understand. If he knows nothing of these 
things but saw the mast sent down, then he would under 
stand it just as well. There are many difficult names con' 
nected with a ship but there are no mysteries, they are all 
as simple as eating a tart, when one has had some 
acquaintance with them. Having got the masts down, 
we were towed under the bridge to our berth, and there 
my term of the most irksome imprisonment that I have 
known came to an end. On the following day, we 
assembled at the Shipping Oflfice to be paid off and the 
mate, lest he should be set upon by the sailors now that 
they were ashore in that “ free ” land, was accompanied 
by two brother mates, as sinister a pair of scoundrels, as 
it has ever been my unhappy misfortune to look upon. 
This was the end of the “ Titian,” so far as I was con' 
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cemed, and my departure from her presents me with Ae 
occasion to indulge in some reflections on American Ships 
and on the American people. 

In that period of the last century with which this 
chronicle deals, the merchant ships of the United States 
of America were a scandal and a disgrace to the seas which 
their presence polluted. They were galleys ostensibly 
engaged in the pursuit of commerce, but the manner in 
which they were governed and conducted was more darkly 
murderous than those of the chain gangs in the 
Mediterranean. The base, the cowardly, and the 
ignorant scoundrels who commanded and sailed them and 
the villianous wretches who assisted them, were possibly a 
much worse lot of inhuman brutes than the pirate or any 
of those whose trade was undisguised murder and robbery. 

The pirate warred with a sodety which hanged him 
when he came within its reach, but the Yankee shipmaster 
sheltered himself beneath the laws which he violated. His 
cruelty was studied and prolonged, and the murderous 
acts which he committed were his pride—and amongst his 
like—his boast. 

His cowardly prudence led him to select with care the 
victims whose bodies he would bruise and whose faces he 
would break. 

The timid, the gentle, and obedient sailors of the nations 
of North Western Europe were his especial prey with an 
occasional isolated Briton or American thrown in. 

The Greek, the Frenchman, the Spaniard and the 
Italian or the Manilla man were shunned by these 
cowardly calculating ruflians, and it was rare to find a 
sailor of any of those countries on board an American 
Ship, for they, impatient of tyranny in any form, and 
particularly when tyranny took the shape of physical 
violence, would have plunged their knives into the heart of 
any man who dared to degrade them by his kicks or by 
his blows. What can or could be said for a people or for 
a nation who allowed its shipmasters to disgrace her name 
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and her flag in the way those degraded brutes had done? 

Much and nothing, for the writer, while those abomin' 
able outcasts engage his thoughts is not unmindful of 
Burke’s dictum that you “ cannot indite a nation.” Was 
not Lincoln, most gentle and beautiful spirit of a thousand 
years, an American also? When we think of the virtues 
of that great and amiable man, beloved as few have been, 
or ever will be, our wrath is softened and where we desired 
to kill we would pity and seek to reform. 

With such feelings we will leave the Captain of the 
“ Titian ” and his mates, unfortunate men who, finding 
themselves in an environment where brutality was prac' 
ticed and cultivated, had not the sense of right and 
strength of character to free themselves from the degrada' 
tion which they imposed upon and shared with their 
victims. Who will indite a nation, who will judge one? 
No man in his senses, I think, for if he attempted the task 
he would have to give judgment in the case of each in' 
dividual separately, as no two of them are ah’ke. 

The country that gave Lincoln to humanity, did not 
exhaust all its virtues in the gift, there are some left and 
in these, mankind may find itself the richer for the exist' 
ence of the United States, her slave'drivers and her bucko 
mates notwithstanding. If it was in the merchant ships 
of America that this country was disgraced, she could 
boast that her Navy was as free, if not freer, of any shade 
of tyranny than the Navy of any other country. Its 
traditions were high and its discipline soft and inspiring. 

Many English sailors whom I have known, sought its 
service, and deemed it an honour to be thus connected 
with that many sided figure. Uncle Sam. It is probable 
that British ships of peace and of war were the reverse 
of those of America. It was the British warship and the 
American merchantman in which the bullies abounded, 
and it was in the British merchantman and in the warship 
of America that a sailor might hope to live without having 
his life cursed and endangered by those who commanded 
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the ship in which he served. I have got as intimate an 
acquaintance with American warships from the time of 
the Revolution to the close of the Civil War as could be 
obtained from documents and from books, but I am. 
ignorant of the existence of any officer in those ships whose 
conduct could be matched with that of Bligh of “Bounty” 
and of Australian notoriety or fame. In contrast, the 
British Mercantile officer, with rare rare exceptions, were 
innocent and playful schoolboys when their exploits and 
acts are set over against those of the debased cowards who 
figured in a similar capacity in American merchant ships. 
If we regard a man as a bundle of cells, whose acts are a 
mere expression of the functions which those cells are 
performing and giving rise to, we will conclude that a piece 
of steel driven through the heart of such an individual 
would be the means of bringing those cells to rest, since 
they would no longer function as they had done before 
With this simple fact in mind, it seems a pity that thij 
activities of American shipmasters and mates did not lead 
the sailors of North Western Europe, to put them to rest 
in the manner so much in favour with the men of 

LATIUM. 

The reader will not disclaim some knowledge of what 
is a notorious fact, that in the United States, the pleasure 
or the satisfaction to be derived in removing a supposed 
criminal from amongst better men is a popular pursuit 
in which hundreds, if not thousands, of various citizens 
are always ready to assist and to join. This pursuit is 
called “ lynching,” it has been in operation in one county 
or in another for centuries and seems to be always ready 
to function or to operate when and where criminals are 
active and many, and the ministers of Justice are weak 
and few. 

This practice, like dancing before idols and dancing 
with idols, began, not on a ranch or in a mining camp, but 
in the very halls of Justice itself. The elder Brutus, a 
Roman Consul, and a stem and virtuous man, seems to 
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have evinced a great dislike to kings, and even put himself 
to the trouble of assisting in sending those who ruled at 
Rome into retirement. 

The Roman Kings seemed to owe much of their un' 
popularity to their fondness for the wives of their subjects, 
and although there was nothing strange in this, for I know 
many myself who are more fond of the wives of other men 
than they are of their own, yet there it was, and the 
Romans did not like it. So the Kings were asked to leave 
and take themselves off to some other country where their 
fondness for the wives of other people was not likely to 
get them into trouble. Now, Kings are not such bad 
people after all, when you come to know something about 
them. 

I have heard of several who were quite decent chaps, 
and who, far from taking upon themselves the trouble of 
dealing with the wives of others, had all the work they 
were able to dispose of in dealing with their own. The 
mistake that men seem to make about Kings is that they 
envy the holder of this Office, when, did they but know 
it, the poor monarch should be pitied. I am pleased to 
think that I have no illusions on this head and would 
much rather spend another five months on board the 
“ Titian,” than wear the Crown of England, even for a 
similar period. As for spending the same time in prison 
at Colombo, I should regard that as happiness in contrast 
with 'the h’fe of the other two. 

Brutus had the misfortune of having two sons who, on 
the contrary, were very fond of Kings, and while he was 
actively engaged in keeping the Kings as far away from 
Rome as possible, his sons were doing all they could to 
bring them back to the City. Someone found this out 
and the consequences were not good for the two young 
men, for the Romans never encouraged those who trans' 
grossed the laws, and would have disposed of all the 
American mates in existence at one afternoon’s sitting. 

Brutus, whose duty as Consul it was, had his sons 
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arrested and brought before him for trial. Their accuser 
appeared to prove their guilt and on being heard, the 
father turned to his sons and asked what answer they had 
to give to the charge against them. Silence being the only 
answer they could make, the father turned to the heads' 
man and said, Yours is the only duty that remains to be 
done,” and while that duty was being discharged by the 
headsman in cutting off the heads of the young King 
lovers, the father, as became a man with some pretensions 
to public virtue, sat and looked upon the event. Now a 
people who could produce such men as this, were likely to 
do much and to go far, and they did. They even in their 
travels found their way as far afield as England, but un' 
fortunately or fortunately, as we shall see, they did not 
think it worth their while to wait upon the Iri^ with a 
few legions and the result of the omission was this, that an 
Irishman, Lynch, lowered the record of Brutus which had 
stood unbeaten for about nineteen hundred years. The 
performance of Brutus was a good one, and in the expres' 
sive language of the Turf,” would take some beating 
but beaten it was and the manner of its doing was this. 

Lynch, who was Governor and Chief Magistrate of 
Galway during some period of the fourteenth century, had 
a son, and that son, if unlike those of Brutus, was not 
particularly fond of Kings, was fond of something just 
as dangerous, a woman. The tariff walls which so dis* 
tinguish the commercial landscape of modem times, were 
then where all such obstacles should be, at the bottom of 
the sea or in hell, and as there was then nothing to 
prevent any man who had anything to sell from taking 
his goods to any place, there was a flourishing trade 
carried on between Galway and many ports in Spain. 
Of what this trade or commerce—the latter is according 
to the economists the correct term, the former relating 
to domestic and national exchange only—consisted, I am 
ignorant. Perhaps the Irish sent some of their butter, 
their horses and a few of their beauties—it was one of 
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those that caused all the trouble—and the Spaniards in 
return, sent wine, dried fruit, oil and perhaps a few 
beauties also, as an offset to the Irish Charmers. How' 
ever that may be, the tastes of either an Irishman or of 
a Spaniard in this direction differ somewhat from my own. 

I have been in both Ireland and Spain several times, in 
fact I was bom in the former, but I have never been able 
to understand what passed for female beauty in either, 
and I would long ago had doubted the existence of my 
heart, were it not for the women of many other lands. 
A youthful Spanish gentleman, son of a friend and 
correspondent of the elder. Lynch in Spain, while 
on his travels, went to Galway as the guest of 
his father’s friend. The son of the Governor was 
at this period fast in the toils of one of the local 
beauties, and although at this distance of time, if we 
cannot estimate the extent of her charms, they must have 
been fascinating from the manner in which the Irishman 
and the Spaniard were enslaved by them. Though it is 
not always a man’s fault when he falls in love with a 
woman, the consequences are all his, whether it was done 
deliberately with his eyes open or in his sleep with them 
shut, for it is not easy to tell how or when we are infected 
with this painful and pleasing malady. In either of these 
ways, the Spaniard was hopelessly entangled in a few 
weeks, and what was worse for all concerned, the Irish 
siren became as hopelessly smitten by the Spaniard. There 
was the makings of a nice tragedy in this amorous com' 
plication, the Irish lover not being a man who could love 
wisely and ride away when necessary. Instead of blaming 
himself for the loss of his divinity’s affections, he blamed 
his father’s guest, and as killing a rival was possibly more 
common then than it is now, he enticed the Spaniard down 
to a lonely spot by the shore one evening, and having 
murdered him, there threw his body into the sea. The 
sea, however, refused to hide or conceal it, and next day 
it was discovered a little further along the beach. There 
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was little doubt about who the murderer was, and like the 
elder Brutus, it became the unpleasant duty of the 
Governor to put his son on trial for his life. Whatever 
might be said for a man whose offence was that he had 
attempted to restore a King to his throne, nothing in the 
way of reason or of justification could be pleaded on behalf 
of one who had deprived a man of his fife, even if that 
man were his rival in things more important than a 
woman’s love. ‘ The Chief Magistrate, therefore, whether 
he was aware of the Roman Precedent or not, considering 
that Justice should be done even if angels as well as 
heavens were to fall, condemned the homicide to the 
death which he deserved, for the act by which he had 
justly forfeited his h'fe. In England the rest of the drama 
would have been simple and speedy, for the English, 
tutored by the Romans no doubt, made no distinction 
between friends and enemies when the matter in hand 
was anything so ordinary as hanging, while the Irish, noj 
having had the benefit of a Roman education, were quite 
useless where anyone but an enemy was to have his life 
taken from him on a gallows. 

It was in the light of a friend that the son of Lynch was 
regarded by the citizens of Galway, and, when it came Co 
the point of hanging him, none could be found to dis' 
charge that disagreeable duty. Had he been an enemy, 
he would have fared no better than he would have done 
in England, but in Ireland—well, things were different. 

It was here that the Chief Magistrate of Galway 
lowered the Roman record, for finding that no one could 
be found or persuaded to hang the criminal, he assumed 
the Office of Executioner himself, and hanged—^till dead 
—his unworthy son from one of the windows of his 
residence. That window is still preserved and possibly 
regarded with some pride by the people of the City. That 
pride is not unjustified, for it sp^s of a degree of Public 
Virtue that could only exist in the most noble and resolute 
characters. 
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Beneath that window I have often stood and in fancy 
sought to reconstruct the scene at the close of the tragedy 
and I always felt what I feel now, that the greatest hgure 
in all Galway’s or perhaps in Ireland’s history, was the 
governor whose sense of right and duty not one man-— 
with the exception of the Romans or the Japanese—out 
of a hundred millions could be found with sufficient forti' 
tude and resolution to repeat. 

Thus it was, my reader, that Lynch law was born, and 
if mixed and confused a little at times, it is often salutary. 
Had the Americans resorted to it more often by hanging 
up or even by shooting oif about two thirds of the masters 
and mates of their country’s merchant ships, they would 
have done something to restore the respectability of the 
ships that those fellows had disgraced. 

So it would seem that law of any kind is not bad if it 
rids any society of its criminals and its pests. 


CHAPTER X. 


We join the barque “ Justkn H. IngersoU,” of New 
York, and in her visit Havana, Demerara, Barbadoes, 
and Trinidad, from which Island wc return to 
New York. 

If further proof were needed of the truth of Burke’s 



dictum, I found it in this ship for she was, in all that a 
sailor would call, “ good,” one of the best vessels in which 
it has been my good fortune to sail and to live. 

She sailed well, was easy to handle and steer, the food 
provided was as good and as savoury as that to be found 
in a decent hotel, with the turtle soup left out—there was 
plum soup instead—if not so varied, as good as that 
provided for my Lord Mayor and his discriminating 
guests at the Guildhall. To enhance these luxuries and 
advantages, the Captain was not only a gentleman, but a 
Philosopher, so it is evident that Franklin like Lincoln 
did not leave his country destitute of wisdom when he 
preceded the President on his march along the visionary 
highways of eternity. On our first evening out from 
New York, we sailed along the land in full view of Snug 
Harbour,” the American retreat and refuge of old and 
poor sailors. I was steering the ship while the Captain 
and the pilot both stood close beside me discussing the 
affairs of men and of things in general. In that mood the 
pilot, pointing to ” Snug Harbour, remarked, I suppo^ 
that will be the end of us all, to which the Captain 
replied, “ If it is, we shall be lucky, for I can imagine 
many more disagreeable places an^wa^ in which a man 
could finish up.” I have forgotj^B^totain’s nam^ 
but I still remember his words, a^H^^^^eard them, I 
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affairs of men and of things in general. In that mood the 
pilot, pointing to ” Snug Harbour, remarked, I suppo^ 
that will be the end of us all, to which the Captain 
replied, “ If it is, we shall be lucky, for I can imagine 
many more disagreeable places an^wa^ in which a man 
could finish up.” I have forgotj^B^totain’s nam^ 
but I still remember his words, a^H^^^^eard them, I 
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Beneath that window I have often stood and in fancy 
sought to reconstruct the scene at the close of the tragedy, 
and I always felt what I feel now, that the greatest figure 
in all Galway’s or perhaps in Ireland’s history, was the 
governor whose sense of right and duty not one man— 
with the exception of the Romans or the Japanese—out 
of a hundred millions could be found with sufficient forti' 
tude and resolution to repeat. 

Thus it was, my reader, that Lynch law was bom, and 
if mixed and confused a little at times, it is often salutary. 
Had the Americans resorted to it more often by hanging 
up or even by shooting off about two thirds of the masters 
and mates of their country’s merchant ships, they would 
have done something to restore the respectability of the 
ships that those fellows had disgraced. 

So it would seem that law of any kind is not bad if it 
rids any society of its criminals and its pests. 









CHAPTER X. 


We join the barque “ Jusdan H. IngersoU,” of New^ 

York, and in her visit Havana, Demerara, Barbadoes, 
and Trinidad, from which Island we return to 
New York. 

If further proof were needed of the truth of Burke’s 
dictum, I found it in this ship for she was, in all that a 
sailor would call, “ good,” one of the best vessels in which 
it has been my good fortune to sail and to live. 

She sailed well, was easy to handle and steer, the food 
provided was as good and as savoury as that to be found 
in a decent hotel, with the turtle soup left out—there was 
plum soup instead—if not so varied, as good as that 
provided for my Lord Mayor and his discriminating 
guests at the Guildhall. To enhance these luxuries and 
advantages, the Captain was not only a gentleman, but a 
Philosopher, so it is evident that FranMin like Lincoln 
did not leave his country destitute of wisdom when he 
preceded the President on his march along the visionary 
highways of eternity. On our first evening out from 
New York, we sailed along the land in full view of “Snug 
Harbour,” the American retreat and refuge of old and 
poor sailors. I was steering the ship while the Captain 
and the pilot both stood close beside me discussing the 
affairs of men and of things in general. In that mood the 
pilot, pointing to “ Snug Harbour,” remarked, “ I suppoK 
that will be the end of us all,” to which the Capt^ 
replied, “ If it is, we shall be lucky, for I can imagine 
many more disagreeable places and ways in which a man 
could finish up.” I have forgotten the Captain’s name, 
but I still remember his words, and when I heard them, I 
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knew there was a man with brains in command of the 
ship and where brains are, there is seldom any difficulty. 

He was a native of New York whose people are a brew 
many shades different to those of what is known as the 
“ New England States.” These states were the strong' 
hold and breeding ground of the worst type of bully, 
while men from other parts of America were often known 
to conduct themselves in a manner that would suggest 

that they were not savages. 

Being bound to Havana, we ran out of the cold m a 
few days and without any winds or visitations to interfere 
with our even progress, reached that city in about average 
sailing ship time, I forget now what it was. 

The reader, I suppose, has heard about pirates and their 
weakness for gold? He also knows probably that the 
islands of the West Indies were much frequented by them, 
and that much of the treasure which the pirates collected 
while engaged in their profitable and dangerous business 
lies buried in many of those islands, particularly in Cuba. 

Like many others, I, when young, was shipmate with 
an old sailor who had one of those secrets of hidden 
treasure to tell. I think it was on board the “ Helen 
Finlayson ” I met him, but though impressed I did not 
waste any time in searching for the treasure. 

It was buried on a small island that lay between the 
Isles of Pines and Cuba and the point of departure I 
remember was an old cellar from which, at a distance of 
forty feet—in a north easterly direction—lay money, 
jew^ery and precious stones, enough “ to build a city." 
That was how the dying sailor who gave the secret to 
my old friend, describe it, and the dying sailor of course 
was one of the pirates who had hidden or who knew of 
the wealth. From the ages of my old shipmate and the 
pirate, I reckoned that the treasure must have been buried 
about 1770. I was, as it were, the heir to this treasure, 
for it was to my old informant alone, that the pirate had 
disclosed tbe secret, and it was in all solemnity that the 
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secret had been handed on to me. As I have taken no 
steps in the past to assert my right to the treasure, I do not 
propose to take any now. The reader has, therefore, 
my permission to set out and look for it whenever so 
iijclined, and to keep, less ten per cent, by way of royalty 
to its present owner, mysdf, what he is fortunate enough 
to find. The people of Havana, inheritors of the Spanish 
tradition, knew or believed that the bottom would not fall 
out of the world, if they did not labour like slaves from 
dawn till dark, and could not see any reason why they 
should work more than five hours a day, at least that part 
of them who served the government of the island as 
Officers of the Customs. Besides, they had some nice 
tariff barriers erected that reached up to the skies, and 
every ship that entered their harbour loaded with a 
valuable cargo such as ours was, had to discharge that 
cargo within the precincts of the Customs House and 
beneath the eyes of its Officers who carefully tallied the 
cargo as it went out or was put ashore. The hours of 
labour, therefore, had to conform to those of the Officials 
ashore and not to those of the ship. 

These were from seven o’clock a.m. till noon, after 
which no further work was permitted so far as the cargo 
was concerned, till seven o’clock on the following 
morning. We, therefore, breakfasted at the early hour 
of six and, from seven worked without a break or rest till 
noon. And work we did. It was as hard and as 
strenuous as any I have ever performed, but as pleasing 
as the amusement that retired tradesmen and others find 
in growing vegetables or in cultivating flowers. The 
order of our activities was this. The crew broke out the 
cargo in the hold below, put it in slings and the Cubans 
hoisted it up and slung it ashore. I have said that the 
food on which we feasted was as good as a Lord Mayor 
could provide for his guests, but as we had some work on 
hand and his lordship’s guests had not, we did not pay for 
what we ate by an attack of gout, but by pulling boxes 
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about and putting them in slings. In form and in healdi 
as fit as a man about to step into a ring and earn the boxing 
championship of the world by knocb'ng his opponent into 
a state of sleep and rest, it was a positive pleasure to haul 
boxes, cases, crates and all sorts of things about and in 
doing so, exhaust some of the stored up energy engendered 
by the food which we had consumed. Still going fresh and 
strong, twelve o’clock would find us not slowing down, 
but working smoothly like a perfect machine. But as 
there were neither tyrants nor slave drivers here, on board 
or on shore, we were compelled to shut off and reserve 
our further energies for another day. The hatches were 
then put on, the decks tidied up, and we were free to dine 
and go where we liked, to the devil if we pleased, until the 
following morning. Here was a contrast indeed to the 
“ Titian,” both American ships. When I think of it, I 
im always inclined to give Burke a place exactly level with 
our amiable sage. Dr. Johnson. In my wanderings I have 
always been an animal who desired not the company of 
others, but who found his pleasure in hunting alone. This 
led me to renew my acquaintance with Havana as one 
who wanted not another to share such treasures as he 
might discover, and my former visit to the city enabled 
me now to find my way around without hesitation or 
difficulty. Havana was then, as it possibly is to'day, a 
dty of many attractions and gaiety, and any man, 
espedally a young one, with some means and the ability to 
enjoy himself, could do so in ease and in comfort to his 
heart’s content. The climate was also something which 
suited my temperament and while I lingered there, I 
always fdt that exhilerating buoyancy which made it a 
pleasure to take other things into my arms besides boxes 
and packing cases. You may take one man into a city 
and let him live there for a year and he will see nothing. 
Take another, and he will find a fmry sitting on every 
doorstep, for fairies are invisible to those whom they desire 
not to see, but often became things of flesh and blood to 
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him whose form and manner incites their fancy and 
interest. It was not upon a doorstep that Inez first 
appeared to me. I discovered her in a place as common 
as a shop or store, but I knew after a few minutes broken 
and halting conversation—a disjointed mixture of three 
languages—that her invisibility would not be a difficulty 
with which I would have to contend. This beauty, young 
in years and mixed in blood, had all the charm of form and 
feature which a little prudent mixture begets and implies. 

A man’s countrywoman inherits the blood of himself 
and his sister, and in manners, habits and attributes, is his 
sister, a few, or many births removed. But where the 
racial strains are different we are most attracted, for who 
would make love to the girl next door if he could make 
love to the girl in the next village? No one, and carrying 
the principle a little further, who would make love to « 
girl in Liverpool if he could make love to one in Culcutts 
or in San Francisco? If the reader has any doubt about 
this proposition and he be in England, let him go out into 
the street and ask himself why have not half die women 
whom he sees yellow hair, and why have not the other 
half hair that is dark or black. He will observe instead, 
that nine out of ten will have hair that is many shades of 
brown, and this is because the yellows and the blacks 
could not be kept apart, but always kept falling into each 
others arms, with the result noted above. The reader may 
also amuse himself in finding out who were these yellows 
and these blacks and where they respectively came from. 
There was the odd woman in ten, how about her? Well, 
I will not put the reader to the trouble of finding out, I 
will tell him, she is what has been described as “ a revet' 
sion to type.” If she has yellow hair she is a reversion to 
the yellow race, if she be dark, then it is the black race 
whom she takes after. If this be made clear, it will not 
be difficult to give Inez credit for as many charms as I 
could see in her, and I am only sorry that it is no longer 
possible to invite any person who reads these pages to go 
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and see, and in doing so, feel what nature is capable of 
producing in the way of brown eyes, when given a little 
intelh'gent assistance by a person having some knowledge 
of such things. There is a square in Havana with many 
benches and more trees, perhaps the man who designed it 
subconsciously knew that lovers would come to it when 
the moon was full and when she was dark, for he laid it 
out so cunningly with arbours, nooks, flower beds and 
walks, that on a tropical night a man sitting there in the 
companionship of something worth loving, might forgrt 
that he was in Havana and think he was somewhere in 
the skies. To complete the picture, and leave nothing 
wanting that should be there, a band sent forth upon the 
scented air the strains which the genius of Spain had 
stolen from the skies, for music is the language in which 
the gods speak to man, and stirs his emotions till he feels 
a spark of the divine fire glowing within his breast. 
Amidst these scenes it was mine, for four weeks, to dream 
and drink from the lips of my companion the sweets which 
brought what could not be described, for the emotions are 
far beyond description and must have been felt to be con' 
ceived or understood. 

They are but distant memories now, yet tender and 
pleasing they remain, and happy is he who in his early 
youth, lays up a store of such, that in them he may live 
when time and age denies him the bliss that once had been, 
but could not forever be his. The reader, if young, may 
be curious to know where h'es the most favourable spots 
in which those memories may be bom and laid up. Every' 
where, they are all around us, and only await the desire 
and the ability to find them. The morning was bright, 
but my spirits were heavy when, before a gentle fair wind, 
we stood out to sea, and I beheld the pile that was Havana 
sink into the distance astern. When I thought of the 
happiness that there had been mine, I invoked the winds 
to take a message back to it, from me which, though it 
could never be delivered to her who had inspired it, told 
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of emotions that have not and can never die. We made 
our way along to Santiago, where we had some business 
to transact whuch was not likely to take more than a week 
in the doing. 

Yet, that short period of time was more than sufficient 
to engrave that place as deeply in my memory as Havana 
had done, for the opposite disagreeable reason. The place 
swarmed with mosquitoes, which does not sound very 
terrible in the teUing. 

But they were terrible to us. With the coming of dark 
they presented themselves in clouds and in thousands. 
They were the biggest, the most ferocious and vindictive 
insects by which I have ever been assailed. 

J’rom the ship’s trucks to her decks, no part of her was 
free of them, and do what we could, their attacks were so 
fiercely sustained as if we were their bitterest enemies or 
their sweetest edible friends. We annointed our bodies, 
our hands, our feet and our faces with generous libations 
of kerosine oil, but they laughed at sudi feeble defences 
and continued to rush upon us with unsatisfied venom. 

We went up to the Crosstrees to try and escape them, 
we wrapped ourselves in old clothes to cover our skin 
from attack, but all in vain, for they had taken posses' 
sion of the ship, every part of her, and seemed determined 
to maintain their conquered right to do with us and with 
her just as they pleased. There was no sleep for the 
people on board the “ Justin H. IngersoU ” that night, but 
happily the wind hauled round towards morning and 
blew those wretched pests back to the swamp out of which 
they had issued in such vast and destructive numbers on 
the previous evening. We had another dose of those 
fellows later on, but it was not in intensity anything to 
be compared with the ordeal which we underwent when 
first they waited upon us. Now I have been in many 
places where mosquitoes live and have met many tribes of 
them face to face, but these villians at Santiago have made 
me forget all the others while remembering them as vividly 
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as if I had been the object of their infernal attentions last 
night. Of the other islands which we visited, little need 
be said. 

I had visited some of them before and was to visit some 
of them again and, although in Trinidad there are some 
rare flowers to be seen, descendants of the Portuguese, it 
was not my fortune for many reasons to inhale any of 
their perfume and so I remember it for something else. 

It was a first class place to get drunk in, were one 
prepared or inclined to descend or ascend to that blissful 
or painful state on white rum. My tastes at the time 
were not in harmony with the spirit, nor was I inclined 
to seek the toper of oblivion through its portals. But I 
tasted its fiery potency in the company of others who 
seemed bent on obtaining all the pleasures or all the pains 
which it had to give, and these were never kept long in 
doubt as to what it would bring. If it was not as 
common as water it was cheaper and more plentiful than 
milk. 

It would be absurd to drink either milk or water out 
of a wine glass, and rum being a h'quid more plentiful 
than the former, though somewhat less so that the latter 
should not in the West Indies be drank out of a wineglass 
either. So they drank it out of tin mugs that would 
hold half a pint, with no more regard for its irresistible 
power than they would have for whisky. 

But that rum in its raw state—and it was in this state 
that sailors and negroes drank it—would burn your finger 
and would not freeze at the North Pole. But for all 
that the sailors and the negroes liked it, and as they did 
I don’t see what more there is to be said about it. I 
expressed the wish a little further back that if it were ever 
my good fortune to be compelled to kill something, that 
something would be a man and that man a mate. Since 
then my mood has changed, and now my desire is that 
the person to be slain should be a reformer. These fellows 
are amongst the major niu'sances that have always afflicted 
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mankind and although many of them have been dismi^d 
with no more pain or violence than their activitira 
deserved, they still continue their sad career engaged in 
an annoying and hopeless task. 

One of their chief aims is, I believe, the desire to us 
of our original sins, but no man shall rob me of mine so 
long as I can do something to prevent it. I am not only 
proud of them, but feel that most of the happiness which 
I have known has had its roots in those sins, and that 
without them, neither I nor anyone else would be worth 
looking at. But yet there is little fear that we shall not 
continue to preserve them for, in spite of the reformers, 
we still find ourselves well provided with them when 
occasion demands, and there is no doubt that we shall 
transmit them to ovir descendants for their comfort, their 
enjoyment and for their welfare. Notwithstanding this 
assurance, the pleasure that I should feel in sacrificing a 
reformer would yet be deep and consoling, for I have 
always the regret that I was not present to see the many 
who have been deprived of their heads or their necks in 
times past. 

Of course, no man can have all his desires or wishes 
fulfilled, for if he could then, when the reformers had been 
removed beyond the power of doing further mischief, I 
would turn my thoughts, and I would seek the assistance 
of others to help me, to deal with those who, if not posing 
as reformers, are just as bad and as dangerous. We 
might first of all go round and bum down all the Customs 
Houses, Cinematograph buildings, factories, and the 
numerous shops of large soulless corporations, and when 
the torch had been applied and the flames had taken hold, 
we might collect all the OflScers of Customs, the Fords, 
the Austins and other so'called ‘‘ Captains of Industry 
and confer on each the crown of social and business 
martyrdom, by carefully placing them amidst the flames, 
out of which they might be permitted to scramble if they 
could. As this narrative concerns ships, and not the 
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affairs of the World, I must deny the reader the pleasure 
which it might give, were I to tell him why Customs 
Officers and Captains of Industry are a danger and a 
menace to the race and in consequence should be 
destroyed. But he will possibly suspect that these fellows 
are not as innocent as they look, and that men may be 
enslaved in more places than on sugar, cotton or any 
other kind of plantations. In fact, they might be enslaved 
in factories and in shops. Having finished the business 
that brought us on our round of visits among the islands 
we returned to New York, and I parted in sorrow, if not 
in tears, with the “J'^stin H. Ingersoll. I hope the life of 
her Master was long and happy—he deserved it—and that 
when the shadows of Eternity finally descended upon him, 
they found him preparing for his departure, not on board 
a ship, nor in “ Snug Harbour,” but on a comfortable bed 
with the loving hand of a wife, or the sympathetic one of 
a friend, laid upon his just and honest brow. My frc' 
quent visits to New York made my knowledge of that 
city familiar, if not intimate, and although I there found 
many things and many places worth attention and remem' 
brance, I would not willingly live for more than a few 
weeks within its borders while such places as the Sahara 
desert, the North Pole and the Firth of Clyde in Winter, 
were available as retreats in which I might exist without 
the danger of being killed in many different ways, at all 
times of the day and most times of the night. When I 
knew New York, and when New York knew me, the 
skyline of that city was lower than it is tO'day, but even 
then, there were evidences that those fellows called 
” architects ” were bent on getting closer to the skies than 
either their fathers or any other people had done, and their 
exploits have not belied the promise of 1885. I suppose 
that a hundred different photographs of a group of sky' 
scrapers and a hundred articles in as many papers and 
magazines is reasonably good evidence that such things 
exist, and if they do, it appears clear to me at least that 
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their builders were more demented than those who under' 
took the construction of the Tower of Babel and their 
occupiers a hopeless lot of crazy and bewildered madmen. 

Any philosopher would tell you that so far as he or 
anyone else—except Americans—know, time is eternal, 
and not likely to be used up during any period that he 
could foresee. But the people in New York seem to 
regulate or pursue their lives as if time would end next 
week, and that during the few days that remaiined they 
should do as much as reasonable mortals would undertake 
in a hundred years. Hence the devils’ dance which is life 
in that unfortunate city. Little time to eat, to rest, or to 
sleep and none at all in which to sit down and think. As 
for dreams—the better part of life—I suppose that such 
have not been heard of since Washington In/ine departed 
thence for a better world. I trust that there is no man 
whom I have so deeply injured that he could wish me to be 
compelled to live in “■ the Empire City.” If there be, I 
would many times rather do any penance that could earn 
his forgiveness than become an “oil King” anywhere 
within a hundred miles of the Statue of “ Lil^rty.” This, 
however, is not a wish or a desire that, like time, is likely 
to be eternal. I can imagine a time—it is distant—^when 
the social cauldron, in which a hundred million humans or 
so are being boiled in America, will have had time to 
convert those humans into something like well conducted 
and reasonable mortak free of “ big business ” of “ Kings,” 
whether of lumber, railroads, oil or tin plate. By then 
the commercial slaves should be at liberty and the Captains 
of Industry in their graves. The last “ trust ” wound up 
and its directors burned after some oil had been carefully 
poured over their heads. When this had been accom' 
plished—it might take a few million years to do—I would 
not mind returning to New York and seeing if the place 
was likely to suit me. If it did, I might be persuaded— 
the American woman may be the equal of her Australian 
sister then—to settle for a few years in the place. I will 
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bear it in mind, it seems improbable but who can tell what 
he will or will not do in a few million years. In the mean' 
time, having spent or wasted more of our time here than 
a man with any pretension to reason—and especially 
one who had seen some other parts of the world—should 
have done, let us take ourselves back to India where we 
shall be in a land where one may think and find instruction 
free of the crude barbarism that passed as American 
Civilisation. 

The reader will not assume that because I saw nothing 
in American Civilisation I had only to take myself across 
the North Atlantic Ocean and land, or get shipwrecked 
in the British Isles, to find myself at home and amongst a 
people as cultured and as poh’shed as those of ancient 
Greece or Rome. 

No, my illusions did not lead me in this direction, nor 
was I ignorant of what “ the fathers ” had been, great and 
perhaps noble men. But the Republic had belied the 
promise of her youth, and where freedom and ease should 
have been, tyrants and slaves abounded—in fact if not in 
name. Unwilh’ng to quah'fy myself to enter the ranks of 
cither, I turned my thoughts to the east again, where I 
would come in contact with people who understood how 
to wait and hve and what was better, encouraged others 
to do the same. There were no lack of ships to take me 
to any part of the earth to which I desired to go, for the 
“ experts ” had not then been let loose on the world to 
tie commerce and everything else up into a hopeless bundle 
of knots, knots that will take those who are not experts 
some years or perhaps all the rest of their lives to unravel. 

I dedded that Calcutta should be my objective and with 
that purpose in view, I joined the ship “ Walden Abbey ” 
—registered at the port of Liverpool I beh'eve. 





CHAPTER XL 


The ship " Walden Abbey.” Gtptain Williams. We 
set out from New York for Calcutta. Take ourselves 
down across the Equator and, having arrived in the 
dominions of the father of the West Winds, begin 
our tramp around the globe. 

The “ Walden Abbey,” an iron ship of about seventeen 
hundred tons, belonged to a line of ships, named after 
those pious institutions which were honoured with the 
paternal attentions of that amiable and courteous gentle- 
man Henry VIII, sometime King of England, and of 
amorous and happy memory. One would expect that a 
man so susceptible to female charm as Henry, would have 
had little time to devote to the affairs of the monks, which 
would seem to indicate that the ladies of his court must 
have been a heavy footed lot, since none of them appeared 
to have been able to give Henry something to think about 
besides Monks and Monasteries. 

In our journey down the Harbour and out to sea, we 
were not concerned in making history, so I had ample time 
to watch the roofs and spires of Manhattan sink below the 
water without a regret or a wish to ever behold them 
again. When we settled down and I had time to look 
around, I found the ” Walden Abbey ” a well found, 
comfortable ship. The gloom of the “ down east ” vessel 
was absent here, and as Williams had some pretensions 
to be regarded as a gentleman, he conducted himself like a 
man desirous of preserving that gratifying and enviable 
reputation. The “ Justin H. Ingersoll ” was small and 
light, and in comparison this ship seemed a monster. The 
first time I had occasion to take myself up to her main 
yard, I stood for a few moments in its slings and regarded 
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with interest what at the moment appeared a massive 
cylinder of iron on which, in a gale of wind, men would 
be as weak and as helpless as a lot of flies. It is my 
intention at the close of this work to deal with ships, big 
and small, those of wood and rope and the others of iron, 
and which, though much alike in every way, were still to 
be found anywhere lying side by side till the “ iron tank ” 
finally displaced the “ wooden wall ’’ which had endured 
for—^well it does not matter for how long, they are gone 
now and will possibly not return. But who knows? 
Winds and cradles are more basic things than steam and 
airships, and it is not impossible that when men have had 
enough of the latter they will return to the former, having 
come back to what they are pleased to call their “ senses.” 
Here, therefore, I will pass on and concern myself only 
with the affairs of the “ Walden Abbey ” while she walks 
along or ploughs her way to Calcutta. If it had formerly 
been my fortune to be always returning to Scotland, it 
was now my fate to be brought back time and again to 
the regions of the West Winds, so when my familiar 
friends of the Albatross family presented themselves to us 
once more, and one of them took up his position over my 
head to see how the steering went on, I recognised an 
acquaintance whom I had not forgotten and do not now 
forget. Still nailed to the invisible wall, he glided along 
hour after hour and day after day. No doubt he knew 
me for the friend I was, since I had never interfered with 
any business in which either he or his brothers were 
engaged, beyond throwing them a piece of bread or meat. 
They appreciated my forebearance and hence the friend' 
ship that existed between us. 

What was true of myself, was true of the others on the 
ship, and had any of these birds evinced a desire for closer 
acquaintance and alighted on our deck, he would have 
bem helped off if he could not have got off himself when 
he had satisfied his curiosity. Some incidents present 
themselves to my memory here which were absent when 
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I was writing of the passage of the “ La France ’ to 
Tonquin. While passing through the Pacific Islands, 
large numbers of birds, particularly doves, used to visit the 
ship and perch themselves on her rigging and yards. 

The French sailors would then go aloft, lie out on the 
yards and catch the birds with their hands. The reader 
has heard of how easy it is to catch a bird if—yes, if you 
put a little salt on its tail. Well, the Frenchmen did 
better than that, they caught them without either salt or 
sugar, and in case the reader should wish to catch birds in 
the same way, I shall tell how it is done. Of course he 
will need a sailing ship to do it, for it is unlikely that he 
could successfully do it on a tree. The birds sitting on 
the yards were probably unfamiliar with all the objects 
around them, masts, yards, ropes and sails. The sailor 
would proceed slowly out along the footrope, towards the 
bird which he always kept his eyes upon. He advancer 
inch by inch and paused for minutes after a foot or so wai 
gained, to give the bird time to associate him with the 
inanimate things around. The slower he went the better, 
and in this manner he came up beside the bird which he 
did not attempt to catch for several minutes after he had 
got close enough to do so. He just looked at the bird and 
the bird looked at him, for it was evident that the h’ttle 
fellow thought the man a part of the structure on which 
it was sitting, and when satisfied that no danger 
threatened, he turned his head to look at scxne other object, 
the hand of the sailor—^still slowly and deliberately— 
stole forth and enfolded the little warbler in its ^asp. I 
have seen this feat performed a dozen times and it seemed 
to me that all that was necessary to make it successful was 
patience. 

You cannot run half round the World in the low 
latitudes where the west winds blow without having to 
handle your royals very often. Your top'gallant sails often, 
and your upper topsails and foresail occasionally. This 
is the best you may expect and what was served out to the 
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“ Walden Abbey ” on the passage. The worst—wc will 
not discuss it here, we will come to it in a few more 
voyages, when we will find that it is not only off Cape 
Horn, the China Sea, or in the Bay of Bengal where one 
may be taken in hand by winds strong enough to blow 
other tilings about, if it does not blow the hair off your 
head. 

In the meantime, as we jog along the road that will take 
us to India, we may devote a httie of our time to having a 
look at the Ship’s or the Captain’s Slop Chest—an institu- 
tion from which the Barber’s Shop of the Strathaird 
will be found to deduce its origin. The Slop Chest was 
possibly a provision first established in deep water ships 
to supply improvident sailors, who had not provided 
clothes for themselves, with such garments and boots as 
were necessary to keep them from freezing, and thereby 
becoming a burden to the others in the ship. Were this 
the way in which this chest began its usefulness, then the 
conclusion is arrived at that the Slop Chest is of British 
origin, for the sailors of Britannia were easily the most 
improvident of any to be encountered on the seven or 
seventy seas. 

The Foreign seaman, whether Dutchman or Dagoe, 
more temperate than the Briton, took some care to provide 
himself with sufficient clothing to keep himself warm in 
cold latitudes, but the careless Briton derived more saris' 
faction from beer than from wool, and, with rare excep' 
rions, the wardrobe which accompanied him on his travels 
would not fill to overflowing many Saratoga trunks. This 
was true of the British sailor in mass anywhere, but in 
the packets and in the other ships that sailed between 
Britain and the United States he was possibly the worst 
clad and the hardest up seaman to be found in any part of 
the World. 

When he joined a ship, either in America or in Engird, 
he received a month’s pay in advance and when he arrived 
at a port, on either side of the Ocean, there were only a 
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few shillings due either way to him or to the ship as the 
duration of the passage usually lasted between thirty and 
forty days. He was, therefore, always in a state of need 
and poverty, and consequently a predatory Ocean wolf, 
but he was a good sailor as well. In nationality, nine- 
tenths of him was British if in this the man of Ireland be 
included, and it would be hard to keep him out for about 
five hundred reasons, with which the reader will not here 
be either instructed or bothered. 

When into a forecastle or a den, in which these sea 
wolves had their lair, there came one or two adventurous, 
provident and innocent Dutchmen—^it sometimes 
happened—^they were welcomed, not for their skill as 
sailors, but for the clothes which filled their chests. 

These passed to the strangest in accordance with the 
habits and the customs of the North Atlantic and although 
the “ Squarehead ” might be surprised when he saw—and 
he saw them quickly—^his sea boots and his clothes on the 
feet and on the backs of others, he dare not suggest that 
the things had ever been his, for if he did he would have 
been taught what consequences followed a suggestion as 
wild as this. Such were the sailors with whom I went to 
school in the “ Florence L ” and in several of the ships 
that followed. 

Like the Albatross that does not wander far from the 
fields in which he was bom, and in which he lives, the 
sailor of the North Atlantic preferred that to any other 
of the oceans and Liverpool and New York to any of the 
cities. When the steamship began to displace the packet, 
the clipper and the timber droger, the sea wolves began to 
scatter to all the seas of the World, and I was pleased to 
meet diem in the forecastles of every ship in which I sailed 
—and though not in a forecastle, I had the satisfaction, 
perhaps the honour, of being waited upon by two of those 
gentlemen, in Calcutta, as late as the year 1898. They 
were the best sailors I have ever met. Tireless, resolute, 
with the tenacity of panthers. As brave at 2 o’clock in 
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the morning in a gale as at two in the afternoon in a calm. 

Beside them, Ae Dutchman or the Dago was a timid, 
halting landlubber, and if they were a disgrace to their 
country in one sense, they did it credit in many others. 
The Slop Chest of the “ Walden Abbey ” was something 
in which Wilh’ams took a good deal of pride. It was 
well stored with all the garments to which a sailor might 
aspire, and as the crew were not more thoughtful in pre- 
paring for future events or requirements than British 
Crews usually were, the Slop Chest was in daily demand 
and possibly a source of moderate profit to the master. To 
the Steward was delegated the office of Salesman, but as 
the price had been fixed in advance, he could not have 
acquired much art in that business or science that enables 
him who distributes or exchanges an article to make about 
five times as much profit out of it as he who worked to 
make and produce it. The number of British Sailors or 
Seamen whom I met in ray wanderings who were content 
to remain sailors for the rest of their days, was remarkably 
small. The majority would certainly never be anything 
else, but to them every voyage was to be their last, as it 
was always their intention to go in for farming, open a 
shop or do any mortal thing, except reef sails or pull 
ropes. 

It may be that the Steward had some ambitions in this 
direction also. If he had and if they were ever realised, 
he possibly did not forget where he had received his first 
lessons as a tradesman. Tobacco was also another article 
which the Slop Chest provided. It was sold cheap at about 
three or four shiUings a pound, and in any bttle gambh'ng 
that went on, was always the hazard or the stake. As my 
own skill did not extend to any proficiency with cards, I 
had to buy my own tobacco, not having emigrants on 
board to enable me—as in the “ Scottish Wizard ”—to 
sell my trick at the wheel during the day for a pound or 
two of the soothing weed. In the “ Virginia ”—my 
second ship—^when on the passage to Pensacalo, a mart 
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was opened for exchange of articles by a sailor whose 
stock-in-trade when the business began, was a second-hand 
coat of light material which had possibly once been silk. 
He began by extolling the propriety and the wisdom of 
having h'ght coats in a semi-tropical climate like that of 
Florida, where silk was the only material that should be 
worn. 

He informed his hearers and victims that in all ages in 
the tropical lands of the east as well as in Egypt, it was 
either linen, cotton or silk that was worn by the people, as 
experience had taught them that these were the most 
suitable materials for sunny lands. 

Wool, of course, was all right in its proper climate, such 
as those of New York in winter, and of England at any 
time. But they were bound to neither of these places, 
but to Pensacola, where it was not unknown for the sun 
to split the trees at times, so fierce could be its heat. 

He himself bore such considerations in mind when h( 
was about to set out on a voyage, and he was pleased to 
think—now that the weather was getting warm—that he 
had taken the precaution of provimng hmself with some 
light coats before leaving Dublin, one of which he was 
willing to swop for something as good if heavier, which 
he could keep till he returned to Europe, and here he pro¬ 
duced the old coat of which I have spoken. 

However absurd it be, the power of suggestion is 
extraordinary, for although we jlU laughed at the orator 
and his coat, yet before the day was out, he had exchanged 
it for one five times as good, with one of the sailors who 
had laughed at him earlier in the day. From then till we 
arrived in America, trade was brisk and went on every 
day between the sailors in the ship, but what astonished 
me was this, when the trading came to an end, the fellow 
who started the barter had all the best clothes of the others 
in his box, and his own old silk coat as well. I have often 
thought of him and wondered where he finished. Per¬ 
haps in Jail or in one of the departments of the Treasury. 
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He would have been an invaluable mentor for our simple 
and childlike Chancellor of the Exchequer. The “ Walden 
Abbey ” being a lucky ship, the winds being favourable 
and the gods good, we reached the Sand Heads at the 
mouth of the Sacred River, which nourishes Calcutta, after 
a passage of about one hundred and fifteen days, and here 
for the first time I made the acquaintance of that aristo' 
crat of all his kind, the pilot of the river Hughli. When 
this gentleman was rowed alongside and ascended the 
ladder leading up to the main deck and from there up the 
companion ladder to the Poop, he did so with the air of 
one who was wont to rule, and then greeted the Captain 
with the easy indifference which a Colonel might display 
in acknowledging the salute of a sergeant. Though his 
stay on the ship would not be long—it was seldom more 
than two or three days, he came accompanied by several 
trunks and a servant, prepared, if necessary, to make a 
voyage of weeks which seemed to sailors ignorant of the 
Sand Heads, absurd. But the Pilot, notwithstanding all 
his airs and graces, knew better. Ships were occasionally 
blown out to sea after the pilot had gone on board, and 
he, like a wise man, not intending to wear his linen for a 
week or depend on what the ship in that way could pro' 
vide, came well prepared against all and every eventuality. 

His clothes could not have been better, had they been 
made in Bond Street. His hnen was spotless—he changed 
it daily—and on occasion, to emphasise the finish and 
correctness of his toilet, he wore a pair of white gloves. In 
Calcutta he drove the best horses in the most stylish 
buggies along the Strand road where any evening he might 
be seen contributing by his presence his share to the splen' 
dour of the throng that drove up and down that highway, 
admiring and being admired. But for all this seeming 
affectation and unnecessary display, he knew his business 
and how to go about it, and amongst other things of which 
he was capable, he could sail a ship. 

The river which claimed and demanded his study and 
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attention was long, tortuous and dangerous as a river 
could be. Full of bars and shifting sands, it was— 
navigate—one of the worst in the World, but the pilot’s 
skill made wrecks or accidents rare, and the Hughli Pilot 
was justly famed as the best dressed man and possibly the 
best pilot in the World. The salary which he received 
was generous, the traditions of his service were high, and 
if at times he swaggered a little, that boyish wealcness 
might easily be forgiven and perhaps forgotten in his evi' 
dent and undoubted ability. For a person having any' 
thing to do with salt and with fresh water and ships, his 
position in the social firmament of Calcutta was as high 
and as comfortable as could be reached, and those who 
knew him at that period, will agree that whatever it was 
in luxury or in anything else, he by right of fitness and 
abih'ty deserved it. But his successors have, I believe 
been or are about to be shorn of some of their forme 
glory, but as I must still continue to stick to my Sailor; 
and my ships, I cannot accompany the Hughli Pilot further 
so I will leave him where we met and go on with my 
own business. Yet his past importance and attire has 
survived in the vessels of the P. & O. fleet, and on a recent 
occasion I have seen the Officers of the “ Ranchi" bedeck 
their hands in white gloves, although there did not seem 
to be any more important business on hand than walking 
round to see how matters on deck were getting on. 

But on the deck a collection of British b^uties in 
pyjamas disported itself, and it is not improbable that on 
this occasion the pyjamas and the gloves had some relation' 
ship to each other and were worn for a similar reason, 
the desire to attract admiring or envious attention. 

Yet, if the pyjamas were less exotic to the beauties 
than were the gloves to the Officers, the eyes and the charm 
of Miss Daphne Callender were possibly more dangerous 
to the former than were the gloves to her. More warm 
and inviting than the “ cold and beauteous ” maiden, her 
namesake of the Syrian Grove, she must have caused 
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the Officers of the “ Ranchi ” to indulge in many reflec' 
tions in wliich gloves of any kind or colour would seem 
to be things of little moment or consequence. 

These Officers, who would resent being styled “ mates,” 
since, though seamen, they are no longer sailors, are 
possibly ignorant that their display or gesture is not even 
original, for that claim or credit belongs to the Pilot of 
the Hughli. They are merely the servants or the Officers 
of a Steamship Company, while the Pilot was the heir 
of an Empire. 

Amongst other things which Calcutta could then boast 
was a fleet or group of excellent tug boats, as powerful 
as any in the World. These could take hold of the 
heaviest ship that came to the Port and drag her along 
over bars and through cross currents as fast as her sails 
and a strong wind had driven her. In such names 
as “ Warren Hastings,” “ Resolute,” “ Retriever,” and 
“Hughhe,” they went forth to seize and secure their 
prey, and the parleys that went on between their Captains 
and those of the incoming ship would have amused any 
audience that ever roared at the wit and pretence of the 
comic stage. No matter what the state of the weather 
might be, the tug boat Captain, when he hove up alongside 
the ship, had always a store of probable misfortunes ready 
for the unfortunate vessel, if his moderate charges of two 
or three thousand rupees were not accepted and he per' 
mitted to take the ship in tow. It might come on to 
blow, for instance, though at that time of the year it had 
never done so nor for months after. 

The ship might drift on to a sandbank, though the 
nearest one was sixty miles away. Some other incoming 
ship might come along and ” jump ” at what he offered 
to take his present reluctant hearer in tow, and then where 
would he be? Just backing and filling idly in the Bay of 
Bengal when, had he been a prudent man and taken what 
had been so generously offered, he might be discharging 
his cargo in Calcutta. That was the tug boat’s part of 
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the farce. The Captain of the ship, not to be outdone, 
predicted the opposite to all the tug boat Captain could 
assert. “ Blow ” who, what was he “ giving us,” or 
thinking about? Did he not know the North East Mon' 
soon when he saw or felt it? And as for sand banks and 
incoming ships, well, he might find the first if he spent 
a few days steaming anywhere between North East and 
North West, and he might see one of the latter come 
along some day, if, providing he was prepared to spend 
the rest of his life at the Sand Heads. 

As for him, he was in no hurry, his Charter gave him 
plenty of time to go over to Rangoon and see how the Shew 
Dagon Pagoda was getting on if he so desired, or he might 
sail his ship up to Calcutta if so inclined. But he did not 
desire to do either as he was quite safe and comfortable 
where he was, and was quite prepared to stay there i! 
necessary, till tug boat Captains developed a little sens* 
and accepted the generous sum for the tow which he was 
prepared and willing to give. When these little passages 
at arms had run their course and a sum was finally agreed 
upon, we passed our hawser to the “ Warren Hastings” 
and she, making no more fuss about the ” Walden Abb^ ” 
than she would have done about a jolly boat, began to 
” make tracks ” for her home in Calcutta. We followed, 
and not having any ” calls ” to make on the way, found 
ourselves on the following evening at anchor in Garden 
Reach. Here another autocrat of the river in the person 
of an Asst. Harbour Master presented himself and 
took charge of the ship from the pilot. The duties of 
the latter at an end, he took himself ashore with as much 
dignity as he had come on board to join, no doubt, the 
throng that by now would be assembling on the Strand 
and on the Red Road a little further up the River. 
Though my excursions into the Pages of Rollin had made 
me not unfamiliar with the pagentry of the East and my 
recollection of the Coronation of Ptolemeny Philadelphus 
was recent in my mind, I was not prepared to expect 
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anything that could suggest it at the Sand Heads till the 
coming of the Pilot reminded me that I was not distant 
from die climes of romance in which the seemingly im' 
possible is common and the common is seldom found. My 
impressions of men connected with the sea had been 
derived in the ports of the West and of the South, but 
when I looked at the pilot for the first time I knew I ivas 
close to the mysterious land that had coloured so many 
of my early dreams. 

Opposite that part of the river in which our ship lay, 
the Palaces great and small that housed the last of the 
Kings of Oudh, his extensive Harem and numerous de' 
pendants stood out in their collective grandeur against the 
eastern sky. An economist would conclude that this was 
a waste of money, much of which might have been saved 
had the English, instead of erecting palaces for him near 
Calcutta, hanged b'm when captured at Lucknow.^ 

A Philosopher, tJiough he doubted the economist's con- 
elusions so far as the money was concerned, might have 
been in agreement with him in the matter of the hanging, 
for his reflections would have taught him that dead Kings 
—unhke dead Prophets—are always less troublesome than 
those who are alive. But the English, not minding either 
the economist or the Philosopher, brought the King and 
his wives to Calcutta and established them in regal splen' 
dour near that City. It may be that the English thought 
they had here a go^, if expensive, opportunity of exhibit' 
ing some of the national generosity to a fallen or captured 
foe, and that the money invested in the experiment was 
likely to bring them, in reputation, something more endup 
ing and valuable than the lacs of rupees which our 
economist would have regarded as wasted money. In this 
case the wisdom would seem to have rested with the 
English after all, but they only postponed for an hour the 
fates of the King of Oudh and his family, for the King 
has long since joined in Eternity his captors and his wives, 
and on the site where his Palaces stood an oil mill now 
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belches out its smoke to pollute the Southern winds which 
for the greater part of the year blow over the City of 
Calcutta. A man who could put up with the Soaety 
of a multitude of wives—a Briton would be a stout man 
who could entertain and humour more than one in the 
same house—would in all probability be tempted to leave 
several sons and an equal or a greater number of daughters 
behind him, and this the King of Oudh was compelled 
to do. Of these sons I had in after years the misfortune 
of knowing some and the honour of knowing others. 
Whether the diversity of character which they exhibited 
was inherited from their various mothers or was the 
natural variation which is always found even in children 
of the same parents, need not trouble us here. But in 
the sons of the King, it was profound. Some were men 
whom one would not wish to see seated on anything like 
a throne anywhere. Others would be much more in their 
element and at home on a Race Course, than in halls of 
marble, and others still found the social atmosphere which 
best suited their tastes and their inclinations in haunts 
where barmaids abounded and in which the wine was 
yellow or red. One there was, and is, however, who 
would not have disgraced, but would have done honour 
to any Peacock throne in or out of Asia, and in giving 
that Son to Calcutta the Prisoner of the guilded Palace at 
Garden Reach has laid every man who has had the happy 
fortune of knowing Unsud Dowla—^the Son—under an 
obhgation, not easily discharged, nor requited. The lordly 
h'fe which the Briton has led in India has begotten a tradi' 
tion and a dignity which, expressed in the word “ Sahib, 
conveys far more than “ gentleman ” has ever done. I 
have known many who were even more than Sahibs and 
whose attributes and character might be felt but could not 
be expressed in language, but amongst them all, there was 
not, and is iv 3 t, one whom I more deeply estemed, and 
still esteem, than I do this Son of the Captive King whose 
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prospects of ever becoming a Monarch are at present as 
remote and as visionary as my own. 

The tide in the Hughh’ is rapid. The sacred river is 
one of the most fast flowing in the World, and, like the 
pilots, the Assistant Harbour Masters had need to be men 
who knew their business and to understand how to go 
about it. Their first qualification for the position was 
that they held a certificate of competency as Master 
Mariners and with the knowledge of ships and their ways, 
which this presumed, they in the company of a senior for 
some months increased their acquaintance with ships by 
learning how these behaved in a rapid tideway. With 
this further knowledge obtained they could swing a ship 
up and down and across the river with or against the tide, 
with the ease and grace of our Chinaman handing out meat 
md rice to his patrons at Hong Kong. Autocrats of 
their profession, they too could drive horses and buggies 
along the Strand and the Red Road. They could even 
own and race their horses even if they could not ride 
them, and one of these gentlemen, Mr. C. R. Whitting' 
ham, has the felidty and profit of having the names of 
himself and his horses inscribed on the records of the 
Turf Club at Cadcutta as the winner of Cooch Bchar 
Cups, Trial Stakes and many other races. My know' 
ledge of racing in Great Britain does not enable me to 
say if any of the Classics have been won by a horse be' 
longing to an Assistant Harbour Master in England. They 
probably have not, and to the thoughtful and to those 
gifted with some skill in deduction, this performance or 
accomplishment of Whittingham’s is more eloquent of the 
social stature which the sailor had attained in India than 
a volume of description and assertions. 

In the early mom we dropped up the river on the last 
of the flood opposite Princep Ghant, and on the first of the 
ebb swung into our moorings amongst many other ships 
before the stately edifice that does something to honour 
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and to ^rpetuate the memory of the gifted scholar after 
whom the imposing structure has been named. 

To British Sailors, Calcutta was in 1887, a place in 
which they were as much at home as they would have 
been in London or in Liverpool, and the majority of them 
coming to the Port were paid off and proceeded to enjoy 
themselves in the usual way. ^ ^ 

That way was well provided, for in Calcutta and in the 
environs of Radha Bawar and Flag Street, the man of 
the sea might easily forget that he was in Calcutta and 
not in a British Port. Boarding houses flourished and 
provided liquor as well as shelter and food, for the earth 
was yet free, and so far as drinking bars were concerned, 
they were as numerous in Calcutta as eating houses in 
Hong Kong. Any man who thought he could make a 
profit by selling beer and alcohol in its various guises] 
could have a license to do so almost for the asking, fcj 
the City was and had been since the time of Cham<^ 
as free of restrictions as reasonable men could make it. 
The “ Sailor's Lass ” was also much in evidence, but as 
oriental jealousy and temperance had always or for ages 
excluded its women, good and bad, from the public haunts 
of men, the smiles of those fallen angels had to be sought 
in places far distant from the boarding houses and the 
bars. The sailor in Calcutta could not expect to aspire 
to the hand or to the embraces of a barmaid. Beauties 
of that profession, and there were many amongst them, 
reserved their favours for men somewhat higher in the 
social scale. They were brought to the Indian Capital 
from countries as far apart as England and Australia in 
the boats of the P. Sj* O. and B.I. Companies. 

A merchant or a Captain might have some hope and 
aspire to a place in their hearts, but not a sailor, and from 
my own observations I would rate the Calcutta barmaid, 
a woman quite as dangerous to shipmasters as were the 
women of Sydney. In the matrimom’al triumphs of the 
former, many Captains figured, and if they hugged their 
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chains I have no sympadiy to offer; for their captors could 
have reduced susceptible shipmasters to servitude any' 
where, nor were they unworthy of the Captives which 
they had made. To and from some of the Hotels in Cal- 
cutta, barmaids came and went in a never ending pro' 
cession. The terms of the Agreement to which they 
bound themselves in England provided, amongst other 
things, that having served at the Hotel in Calcutta for a 
year, the proprietor would provide them with a passage 
back to Great Britain if at the time their agreement 
expired, they desired to return home. This bringing out 
of new beauties and of sending those who had not pro' 
vided themselves with husbands back to Europe, was 
found to be good business, and as these girls had been 
selected in England for their grace of person, face and 
manners, they were as fine and as dangerous a collection 
or band of heartbreakers as could be found anywhere. If 
this consideration be given the appreciation which it 
deserves, it is not hard to imagine that a worse fate might 
easily befall any man than that of being escorted into 
captivity by one of those resplendent sleep disturbers. In 
those distant days the sailor was still a national pet, and 
in Calcutta as in England, a lot of people with nothing 
better or more gratifying to do, found their pleasure in 
providing him with amusement and instruction of a 
reh'gious nature which we from inside knowledge know 
he seldom appreciated and as seldom was thankful for. 
His wayward tastes lay in a direction opposite and far 
away from “ sing songs ” and sermons, and when he was 
present at either of these functions it was a fair presump' 
tion that he was, in the classic tongue of the east end, 
“ stoney broke.” 

With money in his pockets the desires of his fathers 
were full, and strong upon him, and the institutions in 
which he then found his favourite and most pleasing 
atmosphere were as old as the earliest cave'dwellers and 
much older than the Pyramids. 
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In the sailor’s watch below, when breakfast and dinner 
disposed of, he rolled into his bunk with pipe ah'ght, 
the affairs of the ship and the World were disojssed, and 
in these discussions there were often flashes of wit and 
pronouncements of judgment that would have deh'ghted 
the stage of the Alhambra or enlightened the Bench at 
Westminster Hall. 

But wherever the discussion began or wherever it 
wandered and whatever events or subjects it might em' 
brace, woman always held the field at the close when it 
was time to go to sleep. She being thousands of miles 
away was never far from the sailor’s thoughts, and if those 
thoughts which painted her as something more or less than 
a woman, made him who indulged them an easy prey for 
any female who would put hers^ to the trouble of catch' 
ing him, they also made him so adept a student of the 
gentle art that Ovid himself could hardly have taught its 
precepts and its rules much better. 

Having parted from the “Walden Abbey’’ with the 
rest of the crew a few days after we moored the ship at 
Princep Ghant, I had spent a happy month in the City 
enjoying myself to the full and collecting many of the 
impressions of Calcutta which in after years I was to live 
over again. Now, having for the hour had enough of the 
softer things of life, I was in the mood to wander forth 
again to meet my further destiny in whatever shape it 
might be presented. 

It came in the shape of a ship, that ship and the voyage 
in her shall be the concern of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The ship “ Ellesmere,” of London. Captain Somers. 

We sail from Calcutta to London, where I rejoin her 
and return to Calcutta. 

When sailors went in a ship from a port in England to 
another beyond the Seas, they spoke of that as a 
“ passage,” but if they returned to England in the same 
ship from the port or ports to which they went abroad, 
then that, to distinguish it from a “ passage," was called a 
voyage. 

The ” Ellesmere ” was about twelve hundred tons larger 
than the ” Walden Abbey,” Jlnd at the time I joined her 
(1887) was one of the largest saih'ng ships in the World. 
She was close on three thousand tons by measurement, 
which did not mean capacity or displacement, for she 
could carry more than four thousand tons. I believe 
there were one or two other ships afloat that could beat 
her by a hundred tons or so, but compared to the ships 
which lay beside her either in Calcutta or in London, she 
seemed a monster, while her royal masts towered high 
above and dwarfed those of all the others. To her 
builders, her owners, her master and to her crew, she was 
a four masted jigger rigged ship, and on her register and 
her articles, she was so described by the OflScials of the 
Board of Trade. She would now be called a “ four 
masted barque,” for no one seems to have then discovered 
that two and a half made three and a half, or that a part 
was greater than the whole. To a sailor the logic that 
could confuse those terms betrayed a depth of ignorance 
not easily understood, but as I propose to give th^ matter 
some further consideration when I come to deal with 
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ships in general, I shall put it aside here, and take myself 
back to the “ EUesmere ” and get ready to proceed to s^. 
The Sailors’ Home at Calcutta was a large and a flourish' 
ing institution at this period, and was mways filled with 
a sufiicient number of men to furnish crews to many ships. 

A Captain in need of such came to the Home and in' 
formed the runner or shipping agent, as he was called, of 
his requirements, and that official without any further 
trouble to the Captain picked him out a crew from 
amongst those who were no longer millionaires in fact or 
in fancy, and at the appointed time took them to the 
Shipping Office where in the presence of the Shipping 
Master and the Captain, the formality of signing the Ship’s 
articles by the sailors was gone through. These articles 
were, in other words, a contract—I am still presuming the 
ignorance of the reader—in which the crew bound them' 
selves to serve in the “ Ellesmere ” as able'bodied seamen 
styled shortly as A.B., from the Port of Calcutta to th^ 
Port of London, during which engagement they woulo 
obey the lawful commands of the master and carry out 
his orders on all and every occasion. In payment for 
such services the Captain bound himself to pay each per' 
son the sum of so many pounds a month—not very much 
—and to provide them with, amongst a few other things, 
such food as was set out in a scale issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act. We 
will also return to this later, and will o^y remark here 
that this scale would not have incited the envy or the 
curiosity of the most abstemious Lord Mayor who ever 
wore the Civic Crown or Chain of the British Capital. 

The articles or the contract having been read, were 
signed by all concerned and the meeting broke up, the 
sailors to “ enjoy ” themselves till they were required to 
join the ship in a few days, when they would be carefully 
collected by the Agent and taken “ well primed on 
board. While ships were many and sailors few, no kH' 
respecting mariner would, if he could help it, ever join a 
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ship in a state of complete sobriety. The traditions of his 
profession demanded that he should be carried or escorted 
on board in the state that gentlemen of the 18th Century 
always found themselves in after a banquet, arid as it 
would take the ship in which he was about to sail four or 
six months to reach her port of destination, he would 
have lots of time to get sober and do a reasonable amount 
of hard work before he would have the slightest oppop 
tunity of getting drunk again. So well established had this 
practice become at Liverpool, that along with the drunken 
crew there often went on board a lot of others who, 
having taken the ship out into the Irish Sea, made sail 
and returned to Liverpool in the tug boat that had towed 
the ship out clear of the Mersey. At this time, of course, 
man had not yet been captured by the machine. He 
might still get drunk and sit down for a little, to think if 
he could, and to hold his head if he could not. Time was 
then believed to ^ eternal, and nearly everyone knew and 
believed that in Eternity there would be lots of time after 
one had got tired of being drunk to get up and do a whole 
lot of things besides sailing a ship. It now seems that all 
those people were wrong, and that if we do not hurry, 
there will be no time lett for us to do anything in next 
week. The gentleman who filled the Office of Shipping 
Agent at Calcutta, when the crew of the “ Ellesmere ” 
were collected, was a Mr. James Doyle, who was known 
—^though more favourably—to as many sailors of the 
deep blue sea as mere Mr. Paddy West of Liverpool, Mr. 
Shanghar Smith of San Francisco, or Mr. Harry Walters 
of Calcutta. He was the most versatile man of his class 
that I have encountered, and if the sailors, when money 
was theirs, bestowed a gratuity on him, he saw to it that 
their heads should not ache for want of a drink when their 
money was gone, nor should they want the means of earn' 
ing some more when the first Captain who wanted a crew 
came along. To his other qualifications he added the 
ability to knock the head off any sailor who came to 
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Calcutta, and as sailors were not all angels, he of^ had 
occasion to do so. There is an Arab proverb which says 
“ that if a man lived alone on the top of a mountain, he 
would find an enemy”—or possibly the enemy would 
find him. 

Doyle seems to have found several, and the complaints 
of these reached no less a person than the Lt. Governor 
of Bengal. Here again I am going to presume that the 
reader knows nothing not only of ships but is ignorant 
of history and of Government as well. He may, there' 
fore, be told that during the 19th century—I am doubtful 
about the 20th, the English or the British—the reader 
can take his choice of either—were a people well skilled 
in the arts of Government and so used to governing that 
they managed to rule an empire in India without giving 
themselves more trouble but as much amusement as they 
would now be found to derive from a game of golf a 
Bath. And yet it was all very simple, and was thi^ thil 
when there was anything to be done which was reall 
worth while, the Governor went along and did it himself. 

Sir Charles Elliott was at that time Lt. Governor of 
Bengal and being a Briton of some sort, either from the 
north or the south of the Tweed, was as much interested 
in ships and in sailors as he was in codes and in Govern' 
ment. 

He therefore one morning, having heard of Doyles 
alleged ill treatment of sailors, summoned a few AD.C.’s 
and a Secretary to attend him, and thus accompanied, set 
out in his carriage for the Shipping Office. Arrived there, 
he introduced himself to the Shipping Master and re' 
quested the latter to bring Doyle before him. On his 
coming the Governor drew forth a document embodying 
the complaints or the charges, and handing it to his Secre' 
tary desired that he would read it aloud to the Agent. He 
did so, and during the recital the Governor, it seems, 
kept his eyes fixed on Doyle’s face to see what impression 
the complaints made upon it. The reading over, the 
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allied culprit was asked what answer he had to make to 
the allegations. Unlike the sons of the elder Brutus, he 
was not silent, and it would seem that his answer was 
reasonable and satisfactory, for it satisfied the Governor, 
for he being a wise man, knew that lies exist as well as 
truth, and that the former is as often used to damage the 
reputation of a person disliked—for his virtues perhaps— 
more often than the latter is told to vindicate the character 
of a friend. Curzon was another gentleman much given 
to Government of this kind. He was seldom content to 
see a thing or an event through the eyes of another. He 
had a weaLiess for looking at them himself, for, of course, 
he must have heard about the Romans and of how curious 
they were in any matter hkely to have consequences 
beyond the spot in which such matters occurred, and he 
would also have known that they were no amateurs where 
ruling and Government was concerned. 

These matters have led us a little away from the 
“Ellesmere,” but she, not being quite ready to depart 
when we signed her articles, we had time—not caring to 
get drunk—to wander around a bit and interest ourselves 
in administration. We shall now—Mr. Doyle having 
collected the others—join him and proceed on board. We 
did so in the evening, and those of the crew who had been 
enjoying themselves too much, having had a peaceful 
night’s sleep, were in a less shaky condition to begin the 
discharge of the duties which they had undertaken. It 
was to the care of the “ Warren Hastings" that the 
“ Ellesmere ” was also entrusted, and making no more fuss 
about her than she had done about the “ Walden Abbey,” 
walked off with us down the river. 

On our way to sea, we bent the sails and tidied things 
up generally, and having reached the Sand Heads on the 
following evening, we parted company with the Pilot, and 
with the tug, and making sail stood on the best course we 
could make to the southward. The Pilot who had brought 
the ship from Calcutta, was not the gentleman who had 
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taken the “ Walden Abbey ” there, but he was equally 
resplendent and dignified and possessed all the other’s skill 
in the discharge of his office. 

As I am coming back to Calcutta in the “ Ellesmere,” 
and as nothing of moment occurred on the passage home, 

I need say nothing further just now except what is neces' 
sary to give the reader some slight description of her deck 
structures which differed from every sailing ship then 
afloat except a few that, like herself, were a departure 
from the architecture of every ship that had been built 
before them. From the well of her fore^deck to her waist, 
she had a long bridge like a steamship. Within that 
structure the Cabin of the Captain, the rooms of the mates, 
the berths of the crew, and of the apprentices, the store 
rooms, galley, carpenter’s shop, the painters’, boatswains’ 
and sailmakers’ quarters and lockers were all contained. 

She had no poop and the few lockers in her forecastle 
head were used for lamps and the storage of lumber. Like 
a steamer again, her wheel house was on the bridge, a 
covered in place with glass windows, and although the 
helmsman was nicely sheltered from the elements, he could 
only see with difficulty the weather leeches of the sails, 
when the ship was close hauled on the wind. As she 
steered with chains that led aft to the rudder, the rudder 
told you nothing of what the ship was about to do, and 
it was by the compass alone that the helmsman could tell 
where her head was or where it was going. The art of 
steering in such a vessel did not exist, and the distance that 
separated the best from the worst helmsman was not great, 
but she got along somehow, since she took me from Cal' 
cutta to London and from London back again to the 
Capital of India. Having arrived in England we were 
paid off and I took myself across to Ireland, not in search 
of beauties, for had I that pleasing aim in view, I would 
certainly have been disappointed. 

The pilgrimage which called me was of a domestic 
nature, and having performed it I returned to London and 
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sought the repose of retirement in the halls of the Sailors' 
Home. , 

I suppose that institution still exists, for if there are no 
sailors to be housed and provided for to-day, there are 
plenty of seamen. We will give some of our attention 
to the distinction a little later on. In 1887 the London 
Sailors’ Home was a place of some importance. It was 
well managed, the food was good and the charges were 
moderate. 

It maintained a reh'gious atmosphere, and some gentle¬ 
man who presided at meals was pleased to take upon him¬ 
self the comforting obligation of “ saying grace ” before 
the meal began. Some there were who thought that 
“ grace ” should follow and not precede the meal, but this 
was not my view, for having an equal respect for all the 
priests of mankind, I could with sincerity offer up my own 
orisons as fervently on the steps of a mosque, in the halls 
of a temple, or before the Shrine in a Vihara as I could 
in front of the Altar in a Christian Church. On occasion 
I looked in at the “ Jolly Sailors ” or the other dance halls 
of which I have already spoken, and I often thought as I 
sat and looked upon the revels before me, of what a splen¬ 
did theatre either of those places would have made on 
which to stage a m'ce old “ I^nnybrook ” like the one at 
Rouen in which the Cook of the “ Florence L " had so 
happily distinguished himself. Now a man, especially a 
young one, could not easily go in and out of those places 
and not find something to interest him in the shape of a 
dancer, even if dancing did not appeal to him at all, and 
I not more fortunate perhaps than others, found all the 
interest which I desired in an Engh'sh beauty who from 
her splendid dark eyes, grecian nose and handsome face, 
might have been bom in a land where the sun shines with 
more ardour and warmth than it does in England. Like 
my respect for Priests my esteem for women embraces 
them aU. 

It were treason to the others to select one or a few and 
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worship at her or at their shrine alone. A sailor constat 
or foolish enough to do this, would often find him^f f^ 
from home and condemned to the isolation which his 
virtues deserved. Since it is more pleasing to make love 
ourselves than it is to read of the loves of others, the 
reader will not think that I am departing from my usual 
frankness and candour if I do not tell him how many 
blissful hours I spent in the arms of Sarah. Of how 
sweet her lips and her kisses were and how soft and 
alluring were her tender and emotional embraces. For he 
may, if his inclinations lean towards soft arms and dark 
eyes and pouting lips, go forth amongst the daughters of 
men and perhaps find all these delightful things for him' 
self, and taste their pleasing sweetness. 

The “Ellesmere” having got herself ready to leave 
London, her Master presented himself at the Shipping 
Office one morning, and as had been arranged, signed on 
his crew, amongst whom were about a dozen who, like 
myself, had the distinction of having assisted in bringing 
her home. Though we brought many valuable things, 
such as jute, hides, tea, and grain to London, we took 
nothing more valuable than ourselves out of it, for we 
departed in ballast for Newport in Monmouth to load 
many hundreds of tons of railway material, for a line in 
Southern India then under construction. This material, 
all iron, was heavy, and not a good cargo, but it was 
light in comparison with copper ore, and although from 
its various shapes it was liable to shift, and did so, which 
gave us some trouble to correct, it did not seem to strain or 
retard the progress of the “ Ellesmere herself, like her 

cargo, a thing of iron. . 

That body killing and soul destroying contraption, the 
motor car, was yet below the horizon of time and d^truc' 
tion, and the adventurous gentlemen of England, s^ 
found it a pleasure to go sailing on the waters m ships big 
or small, for they had yet to taste the satisfactiori or 
scorching along the roads and highways, killing their 
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fellow men and women and children, without the danger 
of being shot for their heroic deeds. England being a free 
country, no one will mind how many people you kill, but 
everyone would mind if you stole some money. Kill as 
many as you like therefore, but let the money alone. If 
you toudi that, weU, they would see about it. The 
owners of the “ Ellesmere,” in furtherance of the national 
tastes and habits, had permitted three of their friends to 
join the ship in Lx)ndon and go round in her to Newport. 

The railway in India was evidently in a hurry for its 
sleepers and fish plates, and that no time should be lost or 
wasted, it was decided that the ship should be towed 
round to the Welsh port by a tug and not be left to get 
there under sail. The London tug boat, though not up to 
the form of those hefty chaps in the Hughli, managed to 
drag us along at a steady gait, but as no one in the ship 
was in a hurrj”, not even the friends of the owners, who, 
after the manner of recent ancient Britons were enjoying 
themselves, we were all thoroughly satisfied with the direct 
progress that we were making. I have recollections that 
the time was Spring, and the weather cold, but no one 
seemed to mind this either, except the three passengers. 
To them the cold did not present the occasion to put their 
overcoats on, but to take their shirts and their flannek off. 

There was a rite performed every morning on board a 
ship at sea in the past, unless there was a gale blowing 
and she was smothered in water, and that rite is still 
solemnized by the steamers of to-day, and is, perhaps, the 
only remaining ceremony which yet remains in which the 
steamer is and the sailing ship was treated and scrubbed 
alike. It is the ceremony of washing down decks. Where 
that was possible, it was religiously done, and I have seen 
the Chief OflEcer of the P. ^ O. ” Mooltan ” directing 
morning after morning, this performance of holistone and 
sand and canvas, as gravely and as concerned as a similar 
performance was overlooked by the mate of the “ Florence 
L.” While this rite was in progress every morning on 
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board the “ Ellesmere ” on her way round to Newport, 
our three passengers, dressed each in a bath towel, pre' 
sented themselves on deck at earliest dawn and sto<^ 
beside the bulwark while we drew the cold sea water in 
buckets from over the side and poured it over their 
enthusiastic heads. I admired them, these fellows were 
men who could have been moulded into good, hardy 
sailors fit to take their place on the weather yard-arm of 
an upper topsail yard in a gale, had not fate decided that 
they should spend or waste their lives on a stool or at a 
table in a counting house in London. We parted with 
regret. They, because they had experienced something 
wHch they would not soon forget, and we because their 
presence added a little colour and cheerfulness to the drab 
life of the ship. 

Newport was not then, it is possibly not now, a place 
of verdure and sylvan groves, for coal, smoke and iron 
were the commercial flowers that decked, but did not 
beautify its frowning and gloomy dockscape. Nor was 
it a place where other sorts of beauty might be found 
so far as I could discover, though no doubt they existed 
even if I did not find them on the doorsteps. Having 
loaded up our railway material, we hauled out into the 
roads and anchored there for the night. The tide in the 
Avon runs strong even if it be sluggish in comparison 
with those of the Hughh and the Irriwady, and the rise 
and fall of water in the Bristol Channel into which the 
Avon flows is high, although it does not reach by very 
many feet, the stature of the tides in die Bay of Fundy. 
^^en the ebb tide had taken us firmly in its grasp the 
“ Ellesmere,” for no apparent reason, parted her cable 
and began to take herself in the direction of the sea at a 
pace that brought us all into action with as much alacrity 
as if we were under sail and had been struck by a squall. 
Without wasting any moments to see what had occurred 
to the Starboard cable, we let go the port anchor which 
brought her up and easily held her. On heaving in the 
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starboard cable, we discovered a nice large flaw in the link 
that had parted, and we then wasted some of our time 
in speculating on what might have occurred had it parted 
in less favourable circumstances. 

Watchfulness and caution were the twin virtues which 
an education in a sailing ship stamped upon the mind and 
the senses of a sailor. Never for a minute was a ship, 
whether in port or at sea, left forgotten and unguarded. 
There was always some one—at sea there were many— 
whose eye sought and whose ear listened—subconsciously 
—for anything or for any sound that told of near or 
approaching danger. The mate of the watch or the sailor 
might be employed at any of the many tasks that were 
going forward in a ship at sea, but they were always as 
alert to any possible danger as a soldier about to be 
attacked by an enemy. The seaman of the Steamship 
has possibly lost this sense for reasons which we will not 
here discuss, but will do so later when we deal with 
ships generally and for the last time. On the following 
morning, we did not seek our needle—the anchor—in the 
bundle of hay, the Bristol Channel, for shortly after day' 
light a tug boat presenting itself to wait upon our desire 
and pleasure, we passed him our hawser and in his escort, 
took ourselves off to lands more verdant and more sunny 
than Old South Wales. Why will a man always name 
a piece of land which he discovers “ new ”? 

In ignorance, I suppose, for geologists and others of the 
scientific brotherhood do not make such mistakes. 

Has the reader ever heard of “ new mummies ” or 
“new dinosar eggs,” hardly, for the clever chaps who turn 
up such things, know them for the old fashioned articles 
that they are. Like the Mummies, there is nothing very 
“ new ” about New South Wales, except its beauties and 
its name, since somewhere a little to the northwest of that 
state in Western Australia, h’es the oldest part of the 
World. But as it is the seas and not the land to which 
we must now address ourselves, let us return to the 
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“ Ellesmere " and the Bristol Channel. Having shaken 
off our shabby if useful attendant, in the evening we made 
sail and stood off to the South West towards the haunts 
of the West Wind. On our passage down or around 
from London, the watches had not been picked, as all 
hands were kept ready to deal with any situation that 
might arise in the narrow waters which we were travers- 
ing. But now having got to sea we all assembled in the 
well of the foredeck and the mates proceeded to sort us 
out. When a new crew joins a ship and the mates know 
nothing about their worth as sailors, there is nothing but 
appearance to guide them in their choice. 

But here nearly half the men were members of the crew 
that had brought the ship home from Calcutta, and the 
mates being those who had come home in the ship, also 
had something better than appearances to assist or guide 
them in their selections. I was in the mate’s watch on 
the passage home, and he being the senior officer, had the 
first pick. I am yet sensible of the honour which he 
conferred by directing me his first choice from amongst 
the thirty men present to take my place on his, the Port 
side of the ship. 

I am not, and was not ignorant that in this I had not 
attained a distinction quite so high as that which Caesar 
Diocletain, Napoleon and many others had reached. But 
to me it was and is a pleasing satisfaction, and although 
the theatre in which the honour was received was nothing 
more lofty than the humble deck of a sailing ship, I felt 
as I feel at the present moment that I would not exchange 
it for any of the orders of Knighthood. Down to the 
home of the West Wind and through that wind’s domains, 
we pushed our way without obstruction or delay, for the 
“ Ellesmere,” being a heavy stout ship, we were seldom 
compelled to handle any of her heavy sails. My friends 
of the family of Albatross called in as usual, but as I had 
become so used to their visit, they now received no more 
of my attention than an occasion^ glance. Nothing that 
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I recall marked the duration of this ordinary passage which 
had lasted about one hundred and twenty days when her 
anchor brought the “ Ellesmere ” to rest in the open road' 
stead of Negapatam. The ship lay a few miles off the 
shore which here was a fair, fine sandy beach, fringed 
with palms and cocoanut trees and extending for many 
miles to the north and to the south. The town, seen from 
the ship, was a collection of some straggb’ng houses and 
of many straggling huts, but with its palm trees it looked 
oriental and therefore a welcome change from the air 
polluting chimneys of the ironworks at Newport. 

It is possible that the first man to erect a factory received 
some honour and much profit for his pains. It is cer¬ 
tain that it was well for him and for me that I was not 
the despot of the land which his energies and his talents 
had blessed or polluted, for had I been, his career would 
have closed on a block while I would have had to con¬ 
tent myself with a satisfaction much less than I would at 
present feel in helping either a mate or a reformer in taking 
himself out of a hard, ungrateful world. It would seem 
that ships such as ours seldom visited Negapatam, and 
that there was no place ashore where sailors could find 
entertainment of the kind provided by other places where 
vessels were always found. The town was pure native 
Hindu and Mahommcdan, and sailors such as we, would 
there have been regarded as unwelcome curiosities had 
we been permitted to go ashore, which we were not. My 
acquaintance, sh'ght as it then was with the religions and 
philosophy of India, enabled me to begin a friendship with 
one of the stevedores engaged in discharging the cargo. 
He was a man of culture, always ready to oblige and 
advise where he could. 

By the time the cargo was nearly all ashore or that 
part of it intended for Negapatam, we had some for Cal¬ 
cutta also, the stevedore and I were on as friendly terms 
as if we had known each other for years, and when I 
informed him that one of the apprentices, Spilman, and 
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myself would like to take a run ashore, he answered that 
he was ready and would be pleased to provide us with the 
means of doing so. He made arrangements accordingly, 
and next evening at dusk, when the last lighter was going 
ashore, Spilman and I slipped on board of her and were 
taken along'side a little jetty where our friend the stevc' 
dore awaited us, he having gone ashore earlier in the 
evening. He escorted us round the place, gave us tea, 
and various b'nds of curry and rice, and having discharged 
his duty as host, handed us over to one of his subordinates 
who was directed to attend us upon our further adven¬ 
tures and take us on board our ship when so requested 
or desired. Of our further adventures, the reader need 
not be curious, but he may accept my own assurance that 
sitting under a palm tree on a sandy Indian beach on c 
calm, nice, moonlight night, beside a gentle, youthfu 
person, who, if not possessed of a complexion of rose 
and cream, had some other attractions, was not by man^ 
degrees or miles the worst and the least interesting position 
in which a man at the age of twenty-one years could find 
himself. The moon was yet high when we were taken on 
board, but as there was neither Captain nor mate in the 
“ Ellesmere ” who bothered about such little incidents, we 
were not missed by them, and although some of the men 
knew we had gone ashore, the matter was not referred 
to then, nor at any subsequent time. For some days, 
perhaps a week before our departure for Calcutta, the 
South West Monsoon, which had been feeble and seem¬ 
ingly dying, faded out and light variable winds prevailed. 

When we made sail there was not sufficient wind to 
extend their cloths, and what there was of it was 
northerly. There was some current setting to the South 
for on the day after we left Negapatam instead of having 
gained any distance to the north, we had drifted a few 
degrees to the south. Here on the evening of the second 
day out, the ^uth West Monsoon came tearing along 
with as much force and spirit as if it was b^inning and 
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not ending its annual careei’. By eight o’clock we had 
taken in the royals and the fore and mizzen topgallant 
sails, and for the next four or five days the “ Ellesmere ” 
was hurried along up the Bay of Bengal as fast as she had 
ever travelled in her life. On the following morning, as 
I was going up the mizzen topmast rigging, I saw a large 
bird perched in the crosstrees above my head, gazing not 
at me, but at the sun. 

He had evidently been blown off the land during the 
previous night and no doubt he was tired and thankful to 
have something more solid than water on which to stand 
and to rest. 

I had learned something from the crew of the “La 
France ’’ of how to go about catching a bird on a ship’s 
yards or rigging, and ^though my instincts in this direction 
were not strong, and I would not have bothered the fellow 
had he been smdl, I yet was tempted to lay hands on this 
stranger, for his size, if for no other reason. I was going 
aloft on the starboard side and the sun, on which his gaze 
was fixed, was ascending behind my back. Had I gone on 
I would have met him face to face, and then he would 
possibly have taken to his heels or to his wings. I was 
about half way up the topmast when I saw him, so I went 
down into the top' and walking round to the port side, I 
again went aloft from there. When I got up near the 
crosstrees, I paused lest our visitor should have withdrawn 
his gaze from the sun and turned it in my direction. 
Slowly and gently I now progressed, and when I had got 
my head above the level of the crosstrees and could see 
what my quarry was about, I saw him sitting in exactly 
the same position still gazing at the sun. 

From the worship he paid the orb of day, I concluded 
that it was no ordinary guest that had called, and from his 
majestic pose and beautiful plumage I was satisfied that I 

1. This was the half circular platform under which the lower 
shrouds were fixed to the head of the lower mast, and where the 
shrouds of the topmast rigging were fixed and began. 
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looked upon one of the monarchs of the air. Level with 
and only a few feet away from him I stood in silence for 
a few moments. The voice of the gale as it sang through 
the sails, the shrouds and the rigging and the roar of me 
sea as it broke along and thundered past the ship’s side 
evidently rendered my presence oblivious to the senses of 
the bird in their united uproar. Gently still I reached 
forth my hand, which nine years of tar buckets and ropes 
had not softened, and grasped him by one of his wings. 
Shocked and startled from his reverie, he resented ^e 
insult I had put upon him by burying the talons of one 
claw in my clothes and those of the other in my hand. I 
now, with the lust of battle strong upon me, fought and 
gathered him somehow into my arms as if he were a thing 
more soft and valuable than a bundle of lively feathers. 
To get him down on deck was not easy, but I managed 
to bind his legs with a piece of rope yam and thus partly 
disabled, I succeeded in bearing him into captivity below. 
His advent called forth all the genius of the forecastle to 
resolve the family or species to which he belonged, and 
after some hours of observation and thought, our most 
learned naturalist pronounced him to be a golden eagle. 
Further study and observation agreed with that opinion, 
and it was determined that the Zoo in Calcutta should 
have the honour of receiving this rare gift or present 
from our hands. But the eagle had a different course 
of life in view and disappointed our expectations and our 
carefully arranged plans. 

Like the turtle in the “ Scottish Wizard,” he refused 
to eat, declined our lavish hospitality and would accept 
nothing but water from our hands. He sat on the fore 
hatch with a piece of string tied to his leg and continued 
to gaze at the sun all day as he had bem doing all ^e 
morning. He took not the slightest invest in anything 
around him but seemed absorbed in his thoughts which 
were possibly far away amongst his native crags and hills. 
Food we laid and spread before him, the best the 
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“ Ellesmere ” had to offer, but he observed it not and went 
on with his dreaming. 

He was coaxed, he was petted and made much of but 
in vain. He would have nothing to do with us by act 
or by sign, and in a few days I was faced with the 
problem of what should in the circumstances be done. I 
have already told the reader of my reluctance to kill or 
injure an animal or a bird and of my readiness to remove 
a reformer or a mate from this great plane of tears, so on 
the morning of the second day after I had brought my 
captive down from aloft, I resolved while there was yet 
time and he could fly to restore him to freedom and to 
the air. I therefore removed the string from his leg, 
took him over to the ship’s side and tossed him up into 
his native element. Instead of flying away he fell into the 
water, for evidently his sojourn on the forehatch had 
benumbed the muscles of his wings and possibly his senses 
also. But he restored the one and recovered the other 
in a few seconds, and while I stood and watched him, 
he spread out his wings which caught the wind that still 
blew fresh and strong, and then came sailing along after 
the fast speeding ship with as much grace and as little 
effort as I ever saw any Albatross display in their flights 
above the Southern Ocean. On he came, climbing as he 
advanced till, finally, he reached our ship’s main truck' 
and calmly perched upon it. 

Later in the day, to exercise his wings perhaps, he 
spread them out and taking up his position just over the 
truck, like the Albatross near my head and above the 
ship’s quarter, he glided along for hours without the least 
visible effort or movement. When lu'ght came down he 
was resting on his lofty perch, but as he had received the 
freedom of our ship he was not interfered with again. 

The Coast of India was not far off on our port side. 
From his lofty height with keen eyes, he may have seen 

1. The truck was the ball on top of the mast. 
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it the following morning, for when I came on deck ^ 

8 o’clock and looked aloft to see if my prize yet tamed 
near his late prison, I found his truck bare and himsm 
gone. He was a beautiful bird, and I hope, as eagles live 
long, that he may occasionally return to see how matt^ 
are getting on in the Bay of Bengal. When my bird 
departed we were not far South of the Sand Heads and 
the South West Monsoon was now dying down and 
would soon go to rest for four or five months. A day 
or so later towards sunset when we had just sighted the 
Pilot brig it faded out in gentle zephyrs and cats’ paws, 
and when we let go our anchor the breeze from the north 
was beginning to take its place. 

The Pilot was soon on board in all his splendour and 
dignity, and a tug boat, knowing that the monsoon was 
over, and we at his or at one of his fellow’s mercy came 
down to work his will and the limits of his extortion upon 
us. 

There was httle parley now as to what was probable 
in our case for we were nicely in Chancery and our 
Captain knew this as well as did the Commander of 
the “ Retriever.” The haggling, therefore, which took 
place was merely one about the cost, and this being 
agreed upon after a lengthy debate, the tuglxjat took our 
hawser and us along with it and began his journey up 
the Sacred River. Had a nice fresh Southwest Monsoon 
been blowing, it would have furnished or provid^ our 
Captain with a few potent arguments with which to 
meet those of the tugboat’s skipper, for he might then^vc 
taken his ship as m up the river as Diamond Harbc^, 
or, better he might have sailed her up 

Reach. He would only need the resolution and the 
desire to do so. A few years later this feat was nnda' 
taken and successfully accomplished by the Master of the 
four'masted ship ” Windermere, a ship belonging to the 
Company which owned the “ Ellesmere. 

The ” Windermere’s” Master it seems, who behcves 
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there was plenty of water in the Hughli to float a larger 
ship than his, had this beh'ef confirmed and strengthened 
by the pilot, an adventurous spirit, when he came on 
board, and finding the monsoon blowing in all its early 
vigour they, wi^out wasting time in fruitless debates 
with tugboats, squared their yards and sailed the ship 
up to her moorings at Calcutta. To those who have some 
knowledge of the Hughli, this feat will have a good deal 
of significance. 

While on our way to Calcutta, I may fittingly take a 
parting glance at Captain Somers and at some of the 
others in the Ship. Somers was, first of all, what one 
might call “a gentleman.” Like Williams, of the 
” Walden Abbey,” he was polished beyond the ordinary 
type of British Ship Master, if sbghtly less courteous than 
Marshal of the “ Wiltshire.” He was, secondly, a good 
smlor who knew his business, and in discharging it in' 
dulged in none of the coarse and vulgar language often 
common at sea. He was just in his dealings with every' 
one, slow to see much less to find a fault, and in sum a 
man with whom anyone could live and work in peace. 

He has possibly long since departed into the Etemiti^ 
but until we join him there I shall remember with 
pleasing satisfaction that I once had the honour of being 
a member of his ship’s crew. 

May the winds blow softly over his ashes. Since a 
man of Somer’s character would not permit unseeirUy 
conduct on the part of any man, high or low, in l^ ship, 
the mates and the crew generally were men who,^ in plain 
and temperate language, were “ decent chaps.” Their 
persons and their names have faded into oblivion, but 
such dim shadows as hover round the ship, for she is 
cl ea r and living, suggest no colouring that is either dark 
or regretful. Spilman, my friend and for years after' 
wards my correspondent, was the son of a farmer, near 
Selby in Yorkshire. Like myself, he came to the conclu' 
sion t^t the life of a sailor was not, after the age of 
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twenty'four, the most suitable that could be found for a 
person having any pretensions to be considered a phdo' 
sopher. His respect and veneration for the s^e of Fleet 
Street was as ardent and as warm as my own, and if 
neither of us sought the portals of a prison as a means of 
quitting the sea, we each put ourselves to the trouble of 
securing an Office outside the prison gates, and these were 
for our purpose just as effective and more lasting in every 
way. 

A day or so after our arrival at Princep Ghant, 
Duffetin, the then Viceroy, who had been over at Burma 
to see how things were getting on in the Country which 
he had annexed, was due to arrive at this Ghant, in front 
of which several tiers of ships besides our own were 
moored. On shore the various Civil and MiUtary OfficiaL 
who had come to meet and to do him honour ha 
assembled, as had all sorts of soldiers, policemen an 
spectators. 

When the stage was thus set and the launch which 
was tx) bring him from his steamer to Garden Reach was 
expected, the Babel which had been going on both on 
shore and amongst the ships died down, and when Ae 
launch finally came into view making for the Ghant, still' 
ness could be heard or felt all around. At this moment, I 
don’t know how and never had the curiosity to enquire, 
a flock of ducks, perhaps twenty in number, got loose or 
adrift from one of the ships lying inside the “ Ellesmere,” 
and with flapping wings and open squaking beaks, took 
themselves joyfully into the river. Then dignity. 
Viceroys, and all such artificial trifles were forgotten. 
Where silence had been, uproar broke out. Dingy men 
shouting and cursing pursued the noisy hilarious ducks. 
The people in the ships added th^ clamour to the genei^ 
upheaval, and it was amongst this return to the wud that 
the launch bearing his Excellency, the Most Honourable 

Frederick Temple, K.P., K.C.S.I., Earl of Dufferin, 

o 
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Viceroy and Governor General of India, etx:., reached 
the Ghant. 

I often wondered what Dufferin thought of it all. 
Being a wise man, it must in after years have been remem' 
bered with many a laugh long after all the meaningle^ 
absurdities in which his OflBce compelled him to grin, if 
not to smile and take a part, had vanished or escaped 
from his memory. 

As a crew were no more expected to remain on board a 
ship in Calcutta than in a British or in an Australian 
port, ^e Captain paid us off and my connection with the 
" F-llesmere ” terminated or came to an end. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


We join the ship “ Queen of Scotland.” Refuse to 
go to sea in her and in consequence, find for the 
second time, our way into the institution recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Johnson. 

Having established myself at the Sailors' Home, I renewed 
my acquaintance with Doyle, and in his pleasing company 
lived for a time again in the halls where beauty reigned 
and man in his cups and in his moods might be seen and 
studied. A month of this was suflScient to turn my 
thoughts seaward again, but instead of getting there I 
got myself, for the second and possibly the last time, into 
the quiet corridors of a jail. I, with others, had shipped 
in an old broken'down rattletrap named “ Queen of 
Scotland ” dignified by the name or ship but whi^ ^ould 
have been dragged into deep water and scuttled. Every' 
thing on board of her was broken and wrong, and to add 
to her other drawbacks, the fellow who filled and 
degraded the position of mate, was as sour a type of brute 
as could be found anywhere. 

We joined her in the evening and were to leave the 
moorings for sea the following morning. We were all 
agreed before we went to sleep that we had made the 
worst sort of bargain in signing her articles, and in that 
mood we needed only an excuse to refuse duty and take 
the consequences. 

That excuse, the mate was good or bad enough to offer, 
and we accepted it with pleasure and alacrity. Ifad the 
mate been prudent, though a black^ard, knowing the 
woeful state of his old pile of scrap'iron, he should have 
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restrained himself till we got to sea, but as he did not do 
so, well—I am glad he did not. 

Next morning the tug having arrived, and all being 
in readiness to cast off, we assembled on the forecastle 
head to man the windlass and heave in the mooring 
chains. The capstan, like the mate, was a “ wrong un,” 
and when we started to heave it round its complainings 
brought contempt to our faces and abuse to the mouth 
of the mate. Here was the desired excuse. I looked at 
the men at the capstan bars opposite to mine, they nodded 
their heads, I looked at those beside me; they did the 
same. Then I stopped heaving, stepped out clear of the 
bars, and invited the others to follow me aft to the 
Captain. Now, there were many men on that capstan 
who could have knocked off the uncomely head of that 
mate without diflSculty and yet they did not do so. 
Because beating a mate at any time on board a ship is an 
jgly offence, and in certain circumstances would be 
mutiny. Conscious of this—for no reasonable man desires 
to transgress the laws—the provocation must be great 
that impels a man to turn his fists against an Officer, and 
it is a similar state of consciousness in the Officer that he 
is so protected, that has made all the bullies and black' 
guards possible. Unless the provocation be overwhelming, 
no man will, from loss of temper, do an act or strike a 
blow if he knows that his immediate death will follow the 
doing of either. If, when a ship left the territorial waters 
of her country, her country’s laws were suspended so 
far as she was concerned tiU her return to those waters 
again, and that nothing done on board of her in the 
interval would be taken cognisance of by the Courts, 
where would the Master and the Officers of a ship 
be? Back in the Jungle, and there the chance of survival 
for the three when faced by twenty would not be more 
rosy than backing a horse to win the Derby at odds of 
one hundred to one against. 

A horse might win at these odds; he might, it has been 
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done, but not often, and if your chances, my reader, of 
getting your dinner this evening were no better, I would 
lay all sorts of odds that you would go to bed hungry and 
not too well pleased with things in general and with your 
self. When we went aft, the Captain was waiting at the 
break of the Poop to receive us, for he had evidently 
observed that something unusual was going on for ard. 

We informed him—he knew it better than us—of the 
state of his worn-out ship, and we told him frankly our 
opinion of his mate. Being in Calcutta, a city that did 
not look upon nautical bullies with favour, he conde' 
scended to debate the matter at issue with us, but as wc 
had resolved not to go to sea in his ship, his arguments 
left us unconvinced. The Master of a ship in Calcutta 
could not desire that he should have the notoriety, trouble, 
delay and expense of finding a new crew if by any means 
these could be avoided, so finding his other contentions 
or reasons unavailing, he finally offered to discharge the 
mate if we agreed to return to duty and take the ^p to 
sea. Mates he could have found with ease, or he could 
have promoted the second one and gone to sea for only 
two certificates were necessary—his own and that of 
another. 

The Captain’s offer was something which we had not 
expected, and which, in other circumstances, would have 
been effective. But although I regretted for his sake, the 
step we were about to take in declining it, I was so 
reluctant to go to sea in his ship that even had the others 
agreed to do so, I yet would not have been influenced 
and would have accepted instead the alternative and gone 
to jail. 

Although I did not try to influence them, the others 
were not more willing to go than I was, and having 
informed the Captain of this, the meeting broke up and 
we went for’ard to await the coming of the police. Our 
discussion with the Captain was calm and unruffled, 
without a word of anger or heat, and if he did not 
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convince us of our folly, I think we partly convinced him 
that his mate was a low-down son of ten thousand—^what 
will we call them? Mothers—whose defiled and con¬ 
temptible carcass should be thrown to the sacred 
crocodiles. A poh'ceman arrived—one was enough—who 
escorted us on foot to the Magistrate’s Court, which was 
not more than half a mile away. The Magistrate, a man 
who knew little about ships and cared less, thought that 
a sentence of six weeks' imprisonment would about meet 
the requirements of the law and possibly those of justice, 
though the two may not always be closely related. 

If “ impeding navigation ”—this is what our act was 
called—was an oflFence, then it was something much 
graver than going ashore without leave. For our conduct 
in the former had consequences which delayed the ship 
and put the Captain to the trouble and expense of 
engaging another crew, while the latter had no conse¬ 
quences to anyone but to Wilson and myself. Again, had 
the Captain of the “ Queen of Scotland ” discharged his 
mate before he engaged us, he would have saved himself 
a lot of trouble and we, having gone to sea with him, 
might have been hanged or drowned long ago. The 
reader will observe that the sentence in the two events or 
cases which enabled me to attest and prove the truth of 
Dr. Johnson’s dictum was in each the same. The reason 
was possibly this. The Magistrate at Calcutta was a 
barrister who presumably had some knowledge of the law, 
while the gentleman at Colombo, an ex-Shipmaster, knew 
nothing about it, and possibly cared less, for it seems he 
was alone concerned in helping a fellow captain in “getting 
square’’ with two adventurous members of his crew. Stitt 
on foot, our policeman escorted—I think we were 
eighteen in number—us to the police station, where, after 
a sojourn of a few hours, we were entrained in a large 
prison van and driven off to jail. The reader will be able 
to provide himself with a little amusement if he draws or 
paints a mental picture of eighteen “ criminals ’’ being led 
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through the streets of a busy city by one unarmed man. 
But such things were possible in Calcutta where a sailor 
always felt himself at home and which home he was 
always reluctant to leave. We will possibly not be telling 
secrets when we say that the British were always proud 
and interested in their jails and that a good deal of their 
domestic and colonial history arose in and around those 
popular institutions. Her Majesty's Jail at Calcutta had 
be^ a famous and romantic place since its foundation, 
and we expected that its atmosphere would not upset or 
disturb our delicate, aesthetic tastes and feelings, and in 
this we were not disappointed. From a sailor’s outlook 
it was perhaps less reposefxil than the Prison at Colombo, 
but as I have not yet had any intimacy or connection with 
or inside knowledge of jails in Britain, I am unable to 
say or tell how it would have seemed in contrast with 
those in the British Isles. 

I was in after years to learn and to understand much 
more about the jail at Calcutta than any other person who 
had ever seen or heard of it, for I had stumbled upon its 
voluminous record which had lain forgotten and undiS' 
turbed in a dingy room of the High Court for over a 
century. 

That record provided me with interesting reading for 
over ten years, for it not only embraced the jail and 
everything connected with it since 1775, but it also 
disclosed a great deal that related to ships as well. 

Mixed with jailors, warders, convicts and debtors, were 
judges from Irapey, Chambers, and Hyde, to Buckland, 
Costello, Lort'Williams, and Panckridge. Barristers from 
Tindall, and Wetherell, to A. N. Chaudhuri and A. K. 
Roy. Registrars from Sealey and Blackstone to Rembry 
and Collet. Attorneys from Johnson and Tolfrey to E. L. 
Watts, Lesh’c Heinds, and Bensley, and Sheriffs from 
Macrabie and Montague to Goenka and Craddock, passed 
by in the long procession, and, best of all, to me, the con' 
vict ships from the first to the last bound for Port Jackson 
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and Van Diemen’s land, sailed in its pages down the 
Hooghli to swell the population of the infant colony in the 
South Seas. But since I must return to my own ship, I 
will not here say anything further about the jail and the 
convict ships at Calcutta. All that could be said has 
already been told in a work other than this,* so our term 
of mild imprisonment over, I returned to the Sailors 
Home, and after a brief period there, sailed forth once 
more in the ship ” Rhine " to the West Indies. 

1. "The Sheriffs of Fori William:' (Thacker Spink & Co., 
CaJcutta.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Ship “ Rhine ” of London. Captain Williams. 

We sail from Calcutta to Trinidad ■with five hundred 
Indian labourers, male and female, for the planta¬ 
tions. With some account of the various incidents 
which took place on the passage and of how the 
skill of a boy provided us ■with some nice ducks, 
which the Captain, in his innocence, thought he 
provided for himself. 

The “ Rhine," an iron ship of about sixteen hundred 
tons, belonged to James Nourse, was one of the fleet 
owned by that gentleman which, named after the ■various 
rivers of the World, were mainly employed in takii^ 
indentured Indian labourers to the West Indies and in 
bringing these people, when their period of service at 
the plantations had expired, back to Calcutta. Nourse 
had been a Captain in his earlier years, but though he 
was evidently a wise man, he does not sem to have had 
wisdom enough to get himself into prison, but only 
sufficient to enable him to exchange the drudgery of a 
shipmaster for the trouble and the worry of a shipowner. 

The Captain of the “Rhine," a gentleman named 
Williams, was a primitive Welshman wh^ pronounce' 
ment of the English tongue was tinged with the ring of 
the echoes of his native hills, and his bearing and manner 
were as childlike and as rural as they would have bem 
had he never seen anything of the World beyond Ac 
Valleys of South Wales, nor mixed wiA men oAer thari 
Aose of Ae Principality. For his simple and unvarnished 
nature, my heart took to him at once, for here was a man 
suA as I would have him be, but Aough I was to eat 
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the ducks which should have graced his own table, I did 
so as if they were the gift of a friend and not the spoil 
of an enemy. If the tastes and the simplicity of the 
Captain were all those of the farmer and the meadows, 
he was not ignorant of the business of a sailor, and knew 
how to sail a ship. We will come to this later on when, 
having discharged our Indians, we tripped across the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Bristol Channel as if we were in 
a hurry to reach the gates of Heaven and not those of— 
well, Sharpness Point. The first and the second mates I 
have forgotten, except that they were amiable and well- 
behaved chaps. But the third mate and some of the crew 
I am not likely to forget while I remember Williams and 
his ship. 

As we were carrying men and women besides other 
things, the ship was manned by a double crew, or twice 
:he number that would have been employed had cargo 
only been the total of her burden. The crew consisted, 
or was composed of, about eighteen negroes and a like 
number of whites, who were not separated in different 
watches—black in one, white in the other—but mixed 
up in both indiscriminately. 

A European Doctor and two Indian Assistant 
Surgeons watched over the health of the Indians, but 
though there were many amongst them who were girls, 
these had to get along without the vigilant and jealous 
care of a Matron, and they did so with as little danger 
to their chastity as if they were surrounded by a dozen 
eunuchs in a harem. 

The arrangements for separating the Indians were 
similar to those employed for keeping in their different 
pens the emigrants in the “ Scottish Wizard.” The 
unmarried gins and women aft, married people in the 
middle and single men in the for’ard part of the ship. 

Five hundred and fifty people, which would be about 
the number all told in the “ Rhine,” would leave little 
room in a ship of sixteen hundred tons for ” Kalla 
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Juggas ” or dark comers, and wherever you were, either 
on deck or below, you were surrounded by humanity and 
could, by stretching out your arm, touch, or almost touch, 
a person of one sort or another at any time. 

Where men and women are, you are likely to find 
children as well, and lots of those clambered around the 
ships’ decks during the day. 

But, though tightly packed, there was no crowding, for 
the arrangements for the comfort and the security of our 
Indians in the “ Rhine " were as good and as well ordered 
as those for the British emigrants in the “ Scottish 
Wizard." They were taken care of, treated with kindness 
and made to feel that, though humble people, they wer« 
worthy of consideration. 

As in the " Scottish Wizard,” the girls had the ship's 
poop as a playground, where Aey worked or played as 
inclined, and in the limited extent of that poop, the girls 
were sufficiently close to the person wlw steered the 
ship to enable him to test his proficiency in the 
language of the eyes, which, being universal, was as well 
understood by the women of India, as by those of the 
British Isles. There was one amongst those girls whose 
complexion, eyes, features and figure stamped her as a 
being of superior origin and mould, and who became 
known to us as the “ Brahmin Beauty,” and who was die 
favourite and the pet of the whole ship. But alas, though 
we might woo her with smiles and glances, none of us 
could ever hope to hold her in our arms, for we knew 
that when she left the ship she would be, so far as we 
were concerned, as much a prisoner on shore as she was 
at sea, and thus for ever beyond our reach. This did not, 
however, lessen the attentions which she received, and 
every man when he came from his two hours’ spell at 
the wheel had something to say or tell about her. With 
the stage set and the various people assigned to tfaeir 
places and introduced to the reader, we may now take 
ourselves to sea and proceed on our way to the South. 
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Having disposed of the pilot and the tug, we made sail in 
a strong monsoon and stood off to the South-east, close 
hauled on the starboard tack. In the first watch—^that 
from 8 to 12 p.m.—^we had our first experience of 
Williams at “ cracking on,” for he hung on to his main 
top-gallant sail till it went off to leeward in ribbons, 
as ^e result of an extra lusty gust that the vigorous 
monsoon sent down upon us. But Williams knew his 
ship and what he was doing, though we at the time did 
not appreciate it quite so well. At the first gleam of 
dawn, we sent a new and better ssiil aloft and, having 
bent it, sheeted it home to add its driving weight to the 
others which were hurrying her through the broken 
waters. In a ship that carried emigrants or indentured 
labourers, there was always more food of one kind or 
another in evidence than was likely to be seen or met 
with in a ship not so employed, and the watch in which 
I was found that, from the allowance of pork suppUed 
to it on our first day out, there was a piece of about ten 
pounds in weight, which we did not want and which we 
did not know how to dispose of. 

There were two large spars—spare topmasts—which 
lay from the top of the fore house across to the forecastle 
head, and we disposed of our piece of pork by tying a 
piece of spun yarn around it, and hanging it to one of 
those spars, exposed to the sun, the rain and to all the 
winds of the ocean. We will, for the present, leave it 
there to be cured or corned till we are close to England, 
when we will take it down and see what effect our clever' 
ness and the elements have had upon it. Amongst the 
African gentlemen who were in my watch, two— 
Pritchard and Mason—were the most perfect specimens 
of men, physically, whom I have ever met. All the others 
were tough, capable men, but these two stood out above 
all the other men in the ship as the Shew Dagon Pagoda 
stands out above every other building or structure in 
Rangoon. Either of them, had he taken to pugilism. 
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would possibly have won the Championship of the 
World. Pritchard was also something of a philosopher 
in his way, with a taste for letters, and what is rau'ely 
found in the learned, a skill that enabled him to find his 
way through a locked door with as much ease as I could 
have found my way through an open one. 

These were just the men for me, and when we were 
not courting the muses, which we often did, we sat in 
council with a view to seeing what could be done to add 
to the number of delicacies which graced and would 
continue to grace our dining table. 

A very bright Scotch boy, named Bums, who was in 
our watch, and whose duty it was to clean out the coon 
every morning, in which were housed the ducks and fow'| 
which the Captain had thoughtfully provided for himsel 
but which the event showed he had also provided for us, 
was taken into our councils as one likely to forward the 
object we had in view. Under instructions from the con' 
federates, his first act when he opened any of the coops 
in the morning was to wring the neck of a duck or a fowl, 
and when it was well dead to throw it out on deck in front 
of the coop as a thing that had died during the night. 

This was done for the benefit of the Captain or the 
second and third mates, who might be on deck, while the 
poultry were being attended to. But when everything 
had been cleaned up, and food and water given to the 
birds. Burns did not throw the dead fowl overboard, but 
in a bucket covered with hay or straw, brought it for ard, 
where the confederates took it in hand and prepared it 
for breakfast. 

Our cooking vessel was a large round butter tin that 
would hold about twelve pounds. 

At the bottom of this, some cut potatoes would be 
placed, and on top of these the cut'up pieces of the fowl 
or duck. On top of these sliced onions and more potatoes 
were laid, and on top of these were added some innocent' 
looking broken biscuits. Thus prepared, the tin was 
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handed to the cook in the galley, where, along with many 
other tins and pots, our duck was cooked for breakfast. 

The cook asked no questions, for most cooks are wise 
men, nor did he see our duck, for that was well down 
near the bottom of the tin, and although in this way we 
ate nearly half the Captain's birds, our arrangements were 
never disturbed, nor was the quality of our breakfasts 
suspected. Before we proceeded to treat ourselves to 
what the Captain had so generously provided for himself, 
his Officers and the Doctor, we debated the ethics of our 
moral right to help ourselves, and it was unanimously 
agreed that if the Captain had not provided the ducks for 
us as well as for himself and the others, he ought, as a 
generous man, to have done so, as we were just as well 
able to eat them as he and the others, and that we would 
possibly derive as much benefit by doing so as anyone else. 

Every man remembers the outstanding things or events 
of his life, whether they be associated with enjoyment or 
with pain. 

In this way I can remember many things and events 
also, but so far as food is concerned, and I have tasted 
this in many different countries, guises and places, I have 
never enjoyed anything so truly delicious as when, on 
the cold mornings off &c Cape of Good Hope, my con- 
federates and I feasted on those juicy fat ducks. I can 
taste them still and will while I am capable of remembering 
anything. 

During the time we were successfully asserting our 
right to our droit of the Captain’s feathered trib^ we 
were also adding to our store of toothsome things. On 
the for’ard end of the poop one of the berths or rooms 
was used to store the ddicacies such as jams, tinned fruit, 
condensed milk and many other inviting things which we 
considered we were justly entitled to if we had the skill 
to acquire them. 

The reader will possibly not need to be told that jams 
and condensed milk were not lavished on sailors, who had 
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to find their way through life without those desirable aids 
to health and digestion. The gentleman entrusted with 
the custody and distribution of those luxuries was 
Brennan, the third mate. 

The store-room was large and was well filled, and a 
person would have to be blessed with keen eyes who could 
discover the abstraction of a few cases or tins without 
putting himself to the trouble of doing much counting. 
We began operations in the store-room one night, when 
the mates' watch was below, and Brennan gone to sleep. 
We kept our eyes on him till he was safely under cover, 
and then Pritchard unlocked the store-room door—he had 
a key which I think would unlock anything—and stepping 
inside, helped himself to a small case of condensed milk 
which he handed out to Mason, who took it for'ard anc 
put it away safely in his bunk. I hovered round ii 
discharge of my duty as sentry and observer, and when 
to the case of milk Pritchard had added a few tins of 
jams, he stepped forth with these in his pockets and re- 
locked the door. With such delicate luxuries and our 
duck stew, we felt at peace with the world and also, felt 
at the same time, that a ship carrying indentured labourers 
to the West Indies, was not a bad place after all, for a 
man engaged in performing the duties of an able-bodied 
seaman. 

When our store of good things had diminished to 
slender proportions, we again—^this time in the middle 
watch—paid the store room another visit, and widi die 
same ease provided ourselves with some more of 
Brennan’s desirable comforts. 

This went on for some weeks before he b^an to take 
notice and grow suspicious. 

He was in the store room every day and in full view 
of anyone on deck. We therefore kept our eyes on him 
to see how he reacted to his suspicions and in our watch 
below compared notes as to what deductions could be 
drawn from our respective observations. We came to 
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the conclusion that his suspidons were fully aroused, and 
we expected the trap which he innocently set to catch the 
wary birds that were watching him. One night, in our 
first watch on deck, he disappeared, and, convinced he 
was in hiding in the store room to receive any visitors 
who might present themselves, we resolved, like Scipio 
Africanus, to carry the war into the enemy’s country and 
wait upon him in his lair. 

The electric torch having not yet arrived, he had no 
means of seeing who it was that had come to pay the 
expected visit. 

Pritchard opened the door, and stepping just within 
the threshold, proceeded to handle some of the tins close 
at hand, as if with the intention of removing them. He 
had, however, no such intention in mind, but merely did 
so to draw the quarry from out his place of hiding, and 
when at length Brennan scrambled forward from his 
retreat, our fellow'conspirator stepped quickly out on 
deck and closed and locked the door in the face of the 
third mate. On the following night we rested on our 
arms; on the second, Pritchard merely opened the door 
and, without going inside, closed and locked it again. 

In this way we confounded the enemy, who, soon 
getting tired of his vigils, paid occasional visits to his 
store room, but not to lock himself in. He surveyed it 
from outside to satisfy himself that no danger threatened, 
but as we were on deck at all times of the night, he would 
have to keep up when he should have been asleep to give 
himself the remotest chance of finding out who the culprits 
were. This he never did in the “ Rhine,” for although 
we raided his larder on more than one occasion after this, 
it was not till years afterwards, when he was Master of 
the Ship “ Bann ” and my guest in Calcutta, that he 
learned of the identity of the burglars. We laughed 
ourselves into tears over our recollections of the robbenes, 
which amused us at the time and which amuses me still. 

As Napoleon’s place of death and exile lay in our track. 
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we went in and anchored at St. Helena, but for what 
reason or purpose I am unable now to recall. As you 
approach the anchorage, the water is deep and the land 
steep and high. The gloom of evening was upon it as 
we sailed along dose into the Island, over which the 
silence of death seemed to hang and reign. Though 
neither rugged nor sterile when seen from the deck of a 
ship, it looked and felt more dark and lonely than any 
other piece of land on which I have ever looked, as if 
Nature here were brooding over a dark and hopeless past 
or slumbering after a period of commotion and strife. 

If we may not credit the authors of Napoleon’s exile 
with the intention of adding mdancholy to confinement, 
they certainly did it when they sent him to that londy 
spot, and anyone who knows something of the life he led 
at St. Hdena is aware that it was this eternal gloom 
which hung over the place that most contributed to his 
early departure from it. Napoleon, while he lived, may 
have been a Frenchman or an Italian to his enemies and 
to his friends; but dead, he is the immortal hero, sage and 
law'giver of all the peoples of the earth. How pde and 
shadowy beside him appear the figures with whom he 
contended, little insular beings forgotten by all, save the 
scholar or the historian, their acts and memories 
crumbled into dust which lies over all that they did or 
ever said. His statues and his portraits adorn the 
mansions of his enemies' grandchildren, by whom his 
memory is now revered, and Napoleon is not only the idol 
of his adopted country but the idol of Great Britain and 
of America as well. Our stay at St. Helena was brief, and 
by ten o’clock we hove up our anchor and prepared to 
get under weigh, but we noticed as the cable came home 
that the strain on the windlass was greater than it should 
have been, were our own anchor the only thing which 
was being hove up. When the fluke appeared above the 
water, we discovered a cable lying across it which in size 
indicated that it was one belonging to a small vessel of 
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about four or five hundred tons. There was no such 
vessel in our vicinity. We had squared our yards when 
our cable had been hove short, and were going along at 
about three or four knots before the gentle South'east 
trades dragging the other cable and possibly a small 
anchor along with us. 

How were we to get rid of this encumbrance we did 
not know. We made our fish-tackle fast to the smaller 
cable and hove as hard as we could. It would not budge. 
We slacked out our own cable a little, but the other, 
which was twisted around the fluke, stuck to it like a 
limpet, and as there was no other means of getting rid of 
it tnat we could see, we hove our own anchor up to the 
hawsepipe and set about cutting the unwanted cable with 
a cold chisel and hammer. Two of us in bowlines went 
over the bows, one to hold the chisel, and the other to 
use the hammer. That cable was the toughest piece of 
iron I have ever had anything to do with. The watch in 
pairs relieved each other every quarter of an hour, and it 
was not till after more than two hours of steady ham- 
mering that the infernal nuisance disappeared beneath the 
waters of the South Atlantic Ocean. Where did this 
thing come from? It seems that during the time 
Napoleon was on the island a brig, partly loaded with 
gunpowder, blew up at the anchorage and that it was 
this fellow’s anchor and chain that we had fouled and 
dragged out to sea with us. 

Amongst the pets which the crew brought from 
Calcutta was a mongoose, the quaintest and most intelli¬ 
gent fellow of his kind that I have seen. He would walk 
around the ship seeing how matters were getting on, 
attend his master at m^-times to receive his food, which 
he sat and ate with the deliberation and enjoyment of an 
epicure. 

His owner and the crew generally he would follow 
like a dog, and with them he would play like a kitten. 
It was with much concern we found one day that he had 
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developed an abscess on his neck, which the surgeon of 
the forecastle pronounced would require immediate 
treatment. He was therefore taken in hand, his abscess 
lanced and the wound dressed. The operation and the 
dressing he submitted to with the calmness and behaviour 
of a gentle and obedient patient, and when on many of 
the following mornings it was necessary to dress the 
wound again, he held up his neck to have it done like a 
person conscious that the attentions and treatment which 
he was receiving were all for his benefit and welfare. 
With his wound dressed and his h'ttle white bandage 
round his neck, he looked the most demure and comic 
little chap that one could find anywhere, and during the 
time the wound was healing he never made any attempt 
to get rid of the piece of cloth or calico which bound and 
covered his sore. We were sorry when he left the ship. 
He did so in Trinidad, where Williams, reluctantly 
perhaps, was compelled to put his Master in jail for the 
benefit of his health and education. How ^e trouble 
began I do not know, for it started in the mate’s watch, 
and I was in that of the—called in nautical parlance— 
" second greaser,” meaning, of course, the second mate. 
But it was clear to me that whatever the cause, the sailors 
and not the mate were to blame. It was not only on the 
quarterdeck that bullies were to be found. I met many 
such in the forecastles of the various ships in which I 
sailed, and from what I knew of the mate of die “ Rhine,” 
who was a decent inoffensive man, I knew that he was 
not likely to have started anything that could lead to 
quarrels and to blows. The European sailors of his watch 
it seems, taking advantage of his soft and gende temper, 
refused to obey some of his orders and even threatened to 
assault him. 

When our watch heard of this on the following 
morning, I called Pritchard, Mason and the odier Africans 
of the second mate’s watch into council, for it seemed to 
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me outrageous that the fellows in the mate’s watch should 
be allowed to carry out the threats which they were even 
then making. We agreed that we would not permit this 
to be done if we could do anything to prevent it, and 
Pritchard was requested to go and sound his countrymen 
in the mate’s watch to learn how they regarded or looked 
upon the dispute. He returned and informed us that 
these were not in the least inclined to side with the bullies, 
and r^arded the mate as very much in the right and the 
others as much in the wrong. Knowing, therefore, that 
we could depend on all the coloured men of the ship’s 
crew to side with us in any squabble that might take 
place, we charged Pritchard to go to the fellows in the 
mate’s watch and tell them that if they attempted to 
int^ere with him in any way, then they must reckon 
with us and take the consequences. Our ultimatum had a 
sob^ng effect on those contemptible cads, and though 
they snarled, their cowardice v:as sufficient to restrain 
them from taking the promised consequences. There 
was one fellow in particular—the owner of the mongoose 
—^who deserved kicking as much or as well as any man I 
ever met, and if for many reasons he escaped the kicking, 
he did not escape the jail into which Williams had no 
difficulty in thrusting him when we arrived at Trinidad. 
At that island, my friends of Africa left the ship and were 
paid off. They would, in the ordinary course of events, 
join the next ship bound for Calcutta with returning 
Indians and return in her to the islands again as they had 
done in the “ Rhine.” I parted from them with regret, 
for I had never sailed with men who, as sailors, I liked 
better or respected more. I said in an earlier part of this 
work that if, amongst the crews of the twenty-two ships 
in which I sailed—twenty sailing vessels and two steamers 
—^the first place should justly be assigned to British 
Sailors, the second place should, in equal justice, be given 
to the coloured men. It is true that all of those in the 
” Rhine ” were not the equals of Pritchard and Mason, 
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for they were as good as any that ever reefed a foresail 
on the North Atlantic. But they were, as a body, strong, 
able, cheerful and willing men, and I ^d not notice that 
the cold affected them any more than it did the other men 
of the crew. 

They were easier to live with than others. Never 
grumpy and given to moods. Could always see the 
amusing and comic side of things, and were at all times 
as good-natured and as playful as healthy schoolboys. 
They were also men with whom it was easy to reason, 
had a good sense of justice, and were sensible of what 
was right and of what was wrong. Were I the Master 
of a ship, knowing them as I do, I could not wish to have 
better men to serve me, for it would be hard to find such 
happy “ cusses ” to whom labour was a pleasure and life 
a joke. 

On our way into Trinidad, I was at the wheel, and 
being well acquainted with the Bocas, for I had steer^ 
more than one ship through them, I assured the Captain 
of the direction and safety of the strait, for you have only 
to keep the buoys that mark the passage—to starboard, I 
think—^to find your way in saf^. When Columbus 
sailed through and named them “ Mouth of the Dragon ” 
and “ Mouth of the Tiger,” or ” Lion,” I forget whi<i, 
they must have looked formidable, but though not so 
dangerous as they look, they still bear the names he gave 
them, and Boca, as the reader probably knows, is Spanish 
for Mouth. 

Arriving in the harbour, the people on the plantation 
being in a hurry to secure their labourers, no time was 
lost in getting them ashore, and with them went the 
Doctor, his Aissistants and some Jemidars who had acted 
as the Ship’s Police. I saw the last of our Brahmin 
beauty with a sigh, and wondered who the happy planter 
was whom fortune had so favoured as to give him this 
pearl amongst so many common shells and stones. 

He possibly appreciated the gift when he saw it, and 
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in it found, not an additional hewer or cutter of sugar 
cane, but an interesting toy for his idle hours and a 
partner and sharer of his pillow and of his bed. Lucky 
fellow, I envied him, and had serious thoughts of becoming 
a planter myself. With all but the Captain, mates and 
the white part of the crew gone, silence settled down 
upon the “ Rhine,” for where stir and the continued 
movement of hundreds had been, vacancy and seeming 
desolation was now felt all around. 

But these feelings soon wore off. We had other things 
to attend to, and Williams very generously providing us 
with some money and giving us a day’s liberty ashore, I 
found in the draughts of ardent rum served out at the 
” Dolphin ” a means of forgetting all about the pleasures 
of company and the lure of Eastern eyes. 

Having little further to detain us here, we were ^n 
on the wing again bound for Sharpness, near Bristol. 
Although on the passage from Calcutta, there was no 
incident that I remember so far as heavy winds were con' 
cemed, beyond the carrying away of the main top'gallant 
sail a little south of the Sand Heads, I easily recall the 
stormy passage which we had from Trinidad to the Bristol 
Channel. I suppose, or I will assume, that the reader 
knows that there were ships that, on the wind, sailed 
h’ke crabs, and others that sailed like witches. 

The former would always sag off to leeward, and in 
that direction do as much as they were doing in the 
direction of their bows. 

The latter would glide up to windward and go as 
fast as if the wind were free and on or abaft their beam. 
The “ Rhine ” was a pronounced and excellent specimen 
of the latter class, and was the most weatherly ship in 
which I have sailed. It mattered little to her where the 
wind was, provided it was strong. As it hauled ahead 
and we checked in her yards, she continued to step out 
as speedily as before. When it hauled still further and 
for’ard, and we braced them up, her speed did not 
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diminish, and it made a sailor’s heart glad to see how even 
in the latter unfavourable position, she still swept along 
and scattered the oncoming seas as she rushed to meet 
them. During the passage across the Atlantic, having 
tidied her up, we devoted all our time to attending her 
braces and her sails. 

Williams may have been in a hurry to see how his 
sheep were faring on his Welsh farm—I believe he owned 
one—for he just set about getting home with as much 
deliberation and resolution as if his fortune depended on 
the speed he could make his ship travel. Of course, 
everyone knows that extremes meet, and that sailors and 
farmers are closely related to each other in sympathy, if 
not in business, for every sailor indulges the hope to some 
day find himself growing com or wheat, and every farmer 
pictures himself as a person who will have been rooted 
from the soil, and hoisting his sails take himself off into the 
realms of the rising or the setting sun. Carrying his 
pastoral tastes and habits to sea, Williams would have 
nothing to do with such nautical contrivements, and gat' 
ments as oilskins, sou’westers and sea boots. A long coat 
made of white homespun wool, an old soft felt hat and 
a pair of good strong farm boots, were all the things that 
he would condescend to wear to meet anything that the 
Atlantic had to give or offer. Thus attired, he spent day 
after day and part of each succeeding night in driving die 
“ Rhine ” towards her place of origin. Nothing else was 
done or thought of, and we watched her alternately by 
day and by night, with as much care and interest as if 
we too were hurrying to see how our sheep were prO' 
gressing. 

East of the Western Islands (Awres), I, one morning, 
decided that it was now time to see what nearly four 
months of hail, rain and sunshine had done for the lump 
of pork which we had hung up under one of the spare 
topmasts the day after we left the Hughli. It looked 
pale and weather beaten, but our sense of s m ell did not 
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detect any odour which promised a disappointing solution 
of our culinary experiment. It was, therefore, taken to 
the galley to be cooked, and when this was done, the 
watch sat down to taste the most deh'cious piece of meat 
they had ever eaten. Its savoury remembrance is with me 
still, and I never recall the pleasing recollections of the 
Captain's ducks without remembering this tender piece 
of pork as well. 

The reader is invited to prepare a piece for himself in 
the same way, and if he thinks he has ever dined on any- 
thing half so good, then he may with reason doubt the 
discriminating keenness of his appetite, or the weakening 
powers of his digestion. After a passage of about twenty 
days, we reached Sharpness Point on the Bristol Channel, 
and my connection with the “ Rhine ” terminated. But 
I was to see her twenty^nine years later in Calcutta during 
the year 1917. 

Where she had been in the meantime, I do not know, 
for when I went on board to look her over once more, 
there was not a single person to be found on board. It 
was Sunday in War time, and that upheaval possibly 
accounted for her being in Calcutta and all her people 
ashore. 

But outwardly she had not changed in all those long 
years. She was still the same old witch, that could find 
her way up into the arms of the wind, and the same spare 
topmasts under which we hung our piece of pork still 
stretched across from the for’ard house to the forecastle 
head. 

Sharpness Point was in 1888 a village with a few houses 
and a dock, and in the vicinity of that dock on the edge 
of a field, through which you had to walk to reach it, 
stood a small country inn. 

In that inn, a few others of the crew and myself spent 
the evening of the day on which we left the ship and 
the night t^t followed. 
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The landlord of the place had a daughter—^most inn' 
keepers have—they are not all beautiful, but this girl at 
Sharpness Point was. The patrons of the inn, my ship' 
mates amongst the number, seemed to be devoting as much 
or perhaps more of their time to the landlord’s handsome 
girl than they did to their pots or mugs of ale, and seeing 
no reason why I too should not push myself into the in' 
teresting game, I took up a position as close to her as 
drcumstances permitted, and for some hours wooed her 
in language possibly more tender than ever before her ears 
had listened to or heard. 

A French Scientist who set himself the task of reducing 
the emotions and the feelings of mankind to terms of 
germs and cells, has declared that what we call Love, 
whatever its shade and intensity, is not something tha 
descends upon us from the skies, but an infection tha 
assails us in much the same way that an attack of smal 
pox or typhoid fever does and is transmitted from one 
person to another. 

There are some of both sexes who carry the germs of 
the former around with them, in the same way that others 
do those of the latter, and though in either case all whom 
they meet are not infected, yet many are, and if the 
symptoms are by no means die same, the result of an 
attack of either is about equally dangerous, and, therefore, 
to be if possible avoided. 

Yes, if possible. If, is an exceedingly elastic and ex' 
pressive word which we find everywhere, but I am not 
going to follow it through its ten thousand possibilities, 
though it divides nations, and many other things, but 
only to Sharpness, where, if a man found his way into 
the room where the inn'keeper’s daughter served and 
presided, his chances of escaping infection would neither 
be good nor many. Mine were not, and by the time the 
conventions of Engh'sh civilization and law demanded that 
the house be clos^ and the guests retire to bed, I was 
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quite convinced of the truth of the Frenchman’s deduc¬ 
tions so far as the infection was concerned. 

On the following morning, though I was setting out 
to revisit the scene of Lynch’s sorrow and devotion, the 
heart which I took with me was neither h'ght nor cheerful, 
when I bade the jewel of her father’s house farewell. As 
I walked with the others along the path that led across the 
field to the station I looked back at the inn and saw stand¬ 
ing at the window, she whom I was never to behold again. 
In the years that followed I thought of her often, and 
think of her still, as a being whom in another life, I, 
perhaps, had known and had loved, and who in a life that 
is yet to be, I shall meet again under more happy auspices 
and surroundings, than those amidst which I found her at 
Sharpness Point, and which compelled me to leave her 
there when I would happily have tarried by her side 
forever. 

Thus is many a cherished romance broken by the hard 
dictates of fate which leads us far from the spot where we 
would be and from those in whose arms, for an hour at 
least, we might forget the World and be happy. 



CHAPTER XV. 


We indulge in some reflections on ships of wood 
and of iron. Their size, rigs, and names, and on 
other matters relating to these generally. 

To a sailor, the ideal vessel was a three-masted, full-rigged 
ship of from twelve hundred to seventeen hundred tons. 
Within those limits all the qualities which a ship should 
have were to be found. One smaller, would not be big 
enough to shove her way through even moderate seas, and 
one larger, would be heavy and sluggish and hard to work 
and to handle. 

Between a wooden ship with hemp rigging, wooden 
masts and spars, and one of iron with wire rigging and 
with iron masts and yards, there was as much difference 
as that between an old fashioned coach and a traction 
engine. The wooden ship was usually faster, she was 
more buoyant, and for one ton of water that she would 
take on board in a gale, the iron ship would take half 
a dozen. But with rare exceptions, the wooden ship 
would not stand such drastic treatment as would the iron 
one. If you drove the former into a head sea, she would 
strain and leak, but you could let the latter carry all 
the sail she would bear, and drive her into anything with¬ 
out troubling to think about how it wotild affect her, 
beyond smorfiering her in green seas fore and aft. On 
one occasion when leaving New York in the “Florence L,” 
an old crony of Grierson’s—himself a shipmaster—who 
stood at the end of the wharf to see his friend depart, 
thus admonished that friend as we hauled out and he 
waved good-bye, “ Don’t carry that big jib of yours too 
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long.” We all knew what he meant as we had some 
experience of it. 

A wooden ship was again more lively than was one 
of iron. You could beat her better for she would come 
up quicker to the wind, and go about without losing as 
much way as the iron vessel, but in proportion to her 
length, she was usually broader than the latter, and for 
this reason, did not usually steer so well. I have seen 
an apprentice boy of sixteen years steering the “ Scottish 
Wizard ” before a Cape Horn sea, which was not only 
a tribute to the skill of that youth, but one also to the 
ease with which the vessel could be kept on her course. 

A vessel of over two thousand tons, and particularly 
an iron one, was as sluggish in a sea-way as a dead whale. 
It required half an ocean in which to raanceuvre such a 
wagon, and when three thousand tons and upwards was 
eached, it ceased to be a ship and became a clumsy and 
nworkable warehouse. Such vessels in narrow waters be- 
lame unmanageable, and I remember seeing, in 1911, one 
such, with five or six masts, stuck up hard and fast beneath 
the Cliffs of Dover. She had, I believe, the distinction of 
haihng from the Fatherland, and as this was an age in 
which sabre ratth'ng was popular, she was named 
“Prussian.” The large iron tank or warehouse was far 
beyond the size that could be sailed and handled with 
canvas. It would require a powerful engine to propel 
and control such unwieldy things, and the strength that 
men could exert, however tightly packed along their yards, 
was as nothing compared to that with which the gale 
thrashed and filled the heavy expansive sails. But with 
the aid of donkey engines and other steam and iron con- 
trivances, they got along somehow, generally, to find a 
place on an idand or a reef if unlucky enough to hit the 
Cliffs of Dover. Such vessels could haurdly help hitting 
a diing as big as the Continent of Asia, and as most of 
them caime to a bad end, their metallic bones lie scattered 
around half the coasts of the World. 
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When such a heavy structure was struck by a squall, 
if it did not have the fortune to have its masts blown 
overboard, it had a two to one on chance of capsizing, for 
the hardiest sailors that ever manned a ship—^much less 
a lot of green ignorant boys—could have done little or 
nothing to save such a tottering mountain. 

The Danes, who were formerly pirates and quite good 
at robbing the savages h'ving on the islands on the opposite 
side of the North S^, could hardly at any time have been 
called good sailors, but when they sent a waggon like the 
“ Kobenhagen,” manned or boyed by a lot of callow 
youths to sea, then they showed that they were idiotj 
who had lost all the sea cunning which had formerh 
enabled them to dispoil their relatives and their neighbours 
The loss of that floating bam, in the Southern Seas, has 
provided the World with a mystery and a puzzle, which 
it has attempted but has not successfully solved; but to 
one having some knowledge of ships, the puzzle is easily 
put together, for this unwieldy piece of Denmark must 
have hit something larger than herself or turned upside 
down in a strong puff of wind. In doing either, she 
merely accomplished what should have been expected, but 
had she done neither and was still afloat, then that would 
have been a mystery indeed. Where the vessel’s size was 
within the limits which I have stated, then the rig of a 
ship was the most suitable and handy. There was a 
better balance in this rig than in any other, and its 
supremacy is attested by the performance of the British 
and American vessels so rigged and within the limits of 
twelve hundred and seventeen hundred tons. 

For a vessel of a thousand tons and down to three hun' 
dred, the barque was a handy and suitable rig, and within 
those h'mits that was the rig that most prevailed and 
abounded. Some of those small chaps could hop along 
pretty swiftly when the conditions were favourable, but 
beside the larger ships in heavy weather, they were nO' 
where. From three hundred to one hundred tons, a bat' 
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qucntine or a brigantine, was a rig that was not unsuit' 
able, but for a ve^ of any size, &g or small, the rig of 
a brig was perhaps the very worst that could be chosen. 
They were unbalanced, hard to steer, with a tendency to 
fly up into the wind, be taken aback and dismasted. 
Though this rig was favoured in Britain, for what reason 
I do not know, I never remember having seen a foreign or 
American vessel so rigged, though “ Jordie ” brigs were 
common all around the coasts or Europe at the close of 
the last century. They were not to be met with “ beyond 
the seas,” except on the Indian rivers, and these were 
the survivors of another age and of other times, which, 
in their eastern environment, had become or had gone 

country or native. 

The pilots of the “ Hughli ” adopted this rig also for 
their vessels, and their brigs were familiar to every sailor 
who went to Calcutta. 

But they were unfortunate in their choice, for I believe 
that more than one of them disappeared in the Cyclones, 
and in recent years the Pilot brig ” Coleroon ” was over' 
whelmed in one of those dreaded visitations without Icav' 
ing the remotest trace of the fate by which she had been 
overtaken. When those brigs were finally taken off their 
station at the Sand Heads, they were replaced not by 
barques or by schooners but by steam vessels, so the Hughli 
Pilot stuck to his brigs till the last. The reason in his 
case was possibly that he wanted a vessel with yards, by 
which he would be able to keep himself in practice, and 
famihar with the way in which these should be handled, 
but with the disappearance of the saih'ng ship the necessity 
of the brigs came to an end, so they went the way of the 
“ country ” vessel, into extinction. 

Now, as the reader is possibly aware, if you build a 
small vessel of any shape and intend to drive her along 
by the force of the wind, it will be necessary to provide 
her with at least one mast of some kind on which to hoist 
a sail. She may, therefore, with her one mast become or 
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be styled, a dhow, a junk, a barge or a yacht. Make her 
larger and put or add a second mast, and sail to the other, 
and you will have changed the name of her rig. She may 
become a two^masted fore and aft schooner, and if you put 
a few yards on her foremast, she is then a topsail schooner. 
Then if you put more yards on her foremast and take 
away her fore and aft foresail, you will have made her a 
brigantine. 

You may then put yards on her second mast and make 
her a brig, for a brig is a vessel with two masts square 
rigged on both. 

To the two masts is now added a third, and if this has 
a fore and aft sail, your vessel becomes a barque, for no 
one ever heard of a three-masted brig, nor of a square 
circle. You will see we are adding to and not sub¬ 
tracting from the vessel’s rig as we go along. On the 
mizzen mast of the barque, we will now put a like number 
of yards as those which she carried on her fore and main, 
and by doing so, we have made her a ship, and beyond 
this we cannot go, for there is no rig beyond that of a 
ship which may have three, four, five or ten masts, were 
it possible and necessary. 

Now, a four-masted barque is as absurd as a three or 
a four-masted brig. A barque is a vessel with three masts 
and three masts only, square rigged on the fore and main 
and jigger rigged on the mizzen, and how a vessel with 
four masts, however rigged, could become a barque, is a 
puzzle which will be solved when it is possible to add 
something to three numbers, and by doing so reduce their 
value. I suppose in the ears of the sentimental, barque 
sounds more romantic and harmonious than ship, and if 
the reader will consult the poets, he will find that the 
barque easily holds the stage. Hear Byron,^ ‘ My boat is 
by the Tower, my barque is on the Sea, and Moore, 
“ A barque o’er the waters move gloriously on, and 
Dibden, “ Our poor devoted barque.” 

It is the same with all the others, for to them, anything 
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with sails was a barque, and seemingly anything with 
sails remains a barque still. For the term “ four-masted 
barque ” is still not uncommon, though in truth it is as 
absurd as the fourmasted brig or the ^uare circle. 

In his “ Voyages and Travels,” Captain Basil Hall, in 
discussing Falconer’s “ Shipwreck,” quotes this couplet 
from that poem— 

“ He who would seek the tempest to disarm, 

Must never first embrail the lee-yard arm.” 

And remarks, that the dictum of Falconer has been the 
caxise of more controversy amongst sailors than anything 
else relating to the sea that has been written. Hall goes 
into the merits of the case like a man who understood 
what he was writing about, for he was one of the most 
able and famous sailors who have lived, and having dis¬ 
cussed the merits in all their aspects, gives judgment 
igainst Falconer whom he holds was wrong, though he 
irred in good company, as most men in command of 
ships started to take in their courses by clewing up the 
weather side of the sail first. I have had plenty of ex¬ 
perience of both methods, as the Masters of the twenty 
sailing vessels in which I had the honour of pulling ropes, 
were nearly equally divided in their opinions and in their 
practice of how their heavy lower sails should be taken in. 
They could be dealt with in either way, and were, which 
presumes that the advantage of either method over the 
other, was not so great as to lead to the other method 
being abandoned. But I think that Hall was right and 
Falconer wrong and that the best way to set about taking 
in the mainsail or the other courses, was to clew up the 
leeside of the sail first. 

In recent years controversy on and off the ocean has 
raged around port and starboard, and how these terms 
should be applied in giving or in transmitting orders to 
the person steering the vessel. Dozens of people, includ¬ 
ing the late Lord Inchcape, who know nothing whatever 
about steering vessels, have felt constrained to enter the 
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Lists on the side chiefly of preserving “ the ancient land¬ 
marks,” or, in other words, sticking to the words and the 
sense in which larboard, or port, and starboard have been 
used since the days of the tiller. That the sense in which 
these terms were used, was absurd, is clear from the fact 
that when the person steering the vessel was directed to 
put the helm to starboard (right), he put it to port (left), 
and in that direction went the wheel, the rudder and the 
ship’s head. 

I believe this nonsense has been laid to rest, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition which ignorance and prejudice 
offered, and it will possibly be of some interest to the 
reader to be told that in the days of the sailing ship, port 
and starboard, so far as these terms related to the steering 
of the ship, were seldom uttered or heard. If a ship was 
about to be put on the tack opposite to that on which 
she was standing, and everything being ready and pre¬ 
pared to go about, the Captain did not say “hard a 
port,” or “ hard a starboard,” as the case might be, but 
“ hard down ” was what he would say, and the helmsman 
having obeyed this order, round she came without further 
directions. 

The helmsman always stood on the weather side of the 
wheel, and if he pulled it, he pulled it “ down,” and if he 
pushed it, he pushed it “ up.” The side on which he 
stood was “ to ” and the opposite side was “ off.” Thus, 
the Captain would say “ Let her come to a bit,” or “ Keep 
her off a bit,” and when in the position he desired, would 
add “ steady as she goes.” Then if he wanted to wear 
the ship, or to put her before the wind, he would say 
“ hard up ” and off she would go. Then if the Captain 
were standing some distance away from the helmsman, he 
would wave his hand in the direction in which he desired 
the wheel to be put, and when the ship was heading in 
the direction which he desired, he would hold up his hand 
to indicate that she was now to be kept steady in that 
direction. There was not much port or starboard about 
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all this, but there was plenty of them in everything 
else, except in the steering of the ship. Thus, there would 
be more than a dozen braces, scores of all sorts of clew' 
h'nes, spilh'ng lines, buntlines, downhauls, halliards, back' 
stays, shrouds and sheets on each side of the ship, and 
each of these had to be named separately and port or star¬ 
board added to it when it was necessary to handle or to 
do anything to any one of the multitude. It is, therefore, 
easy to see that the saihng ship Captain and his crew had 
their fill of port and starboard without bothering about 
these terms in steering. 

Those in the steamer to-day, not having any running 
gear or sails with which to amuse themselves, insist on 
having port and starboard at any price, and, hence, as the 
lelm is the only thing left that is common to the steamer 
){ to-day and was common to the ship of the past, the 
steamship Officer must turn to the helm when he would 
seek to escape being confounded with busmen and motor 
coach drivers, who do not go to port or to starboard, but 
go to the left and to the right. Except that they both 
float on or in water, the relationship of the modem steamer 
to the wooden saihng ship of the past is not more close and 
intimate than is that of an Indian bullock cart to a Rolls 
Royce Motor Car. The former pair differ in every way 
except that they both float, the latter two have only this 
in common, that they both travel on wheels along the 
roads. 

There are in every land, hundreds of people, and in 
Britain, there are thousands, who would restore the past 
by standing still or by going backward. But this may not 
be done, for go forward we must, wherever it leads, even 
to a time so distant and remote as that in which the sailing 
ship may return to the seas, which is not imp<^ible, since 
in any period on the present side of annihilation, the seas 
will roll and the winds will continue to blow. In the 
meantime, man is finding amusement and something to do 
in what he calls “ conquering the air,” though that air 
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does not seem to mind what is being done, beyond occa- 
sionally killing oflF a few dozens of the foolish fellows, 
to make the “ conquering ” worth while. Till man, there' 
fore, has had enough of the air—he will possibly never 
get beyond it—he is unlikely to return to the winds and 
to the sea. When he does he will probably have learned 
or acquired a little sense, and this too is not likely to 
happen for a few years. 

Since the sailing ship will not return for awhile, and 
the steam vessel is unlike her in every way, being a marine 
locomotive—it is neither clear nor evident how a training 
in a sailing ship—could such be obtained—^would assist or 
help our Officer to discharge his duties in a steam vessel 
any better than he could do, without it. A period spen' 
in driving a bullock cart would not materially instruct 
man who desired to learn the art or the business or drivin] 
a motor car, and for the same reason, a man whose life 
is to be spent in steam should give himself no trouble about 
jibs and topsails, a knowledge of which in a ship of one 
or two thousand tons could not help him in any way in 
directing the movements of a steamer ten or twenty times 
as large. The sailing ship is gone and will not for ages— 
if ever—return. Those who knew her may mourn the 
fate that has numbered her with the things of the past, 
as we mourn those whom we have loved and lost and who 
here can never return. 

She was ours and we loved and hated her for the 
happiness and the misery which she brought, but to those 
who knew her not, and who may now never look u{»n 
her, it were better that she should be forgotten as a thing 
that can have no place in their lives. Let her pass, she 
taught her children caution, for she was small and had 
always the need to be watched over and protected. Storms 
might overwhelm her and break the wings on which she 
flew. But what storm could break the limbs of an iron 
mountain of forty thousand tons? The caution it seems 
to the writer which the steamship officer should learn or 
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be taught is not to see the greatest danger to himself and 
to his vessel in heavy seas and rushing storms, but in 
material as soft and in colours as pleasing as those which 
are at present to be found in a thing as seemingly innocent 
and simple as a pair of beach or deck pyjamas. The 
reader who has some acquaintance with ^e writings of 
Douglas Jerrold, will have gathered that the Scot’s sage 
did not estimate or put the wisdom of mankind very high. 
He thought that in calling them “ Pismires,” he was assign' 
ing to them their proper place in nature’s scale, and as he 
wrote nearly a hundred years ago he was f>ossibly right. 
To anyone who would undertake a similar task tc^day, the 
estimate of Jerrold would have to be revised and a designa' 
tion other than Pismire found to describe the various 
aotoriety hunters and “ Speed Kings ” who are at present 
aermitt^ to break their necks—and often the necks of 
others—in putting up or down what they and their 
leather'headed dupes or admirers are pleased to call 
” records.” 

The earth, though in speed no record breaker, manages 
to spin round without any flags or fuss at the rate of a 
thousand miles an hour, and light, which ambles along at 
about a hundred and eighty thousand miles a second, finds 
that it would take many thousands of miUions of years to 
get anywhere in particular, so unconfined is the field 
across which it speeds or travek. We attach no wonder 
to this because it enables us to h've in comfort and in 
peace, nor do we shower titles and honours upon it for 
the blessings which it bestows. 

But if a steam vessel crawls across one of our h'ttle ponds 
called Oceans at a speed that the stars would laugh at, or 
if a notoriety seeker drives a motor car a little faster than 
the progress of a snail, the former is given a blue ribbon 
and her captain becomes a hero, and the latter becomes a 
Knight of some portion of a lady’s attire, and is henceforth 
looked upon as one who has annulated or conquered space. 

In short, he becomes a ” sp)eed king.” The reader will 
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not assume that because most of the people of the World 
are mad to'day that they must always necessarily remain 
so. It is possible that they will not. Some change may 
occur on the earth or in the air which will lead them to 
develop sufficient reason to enable them to see and to 
understand the value of everything around them like 
people standing on their feet and not as at present on 
their heads. Should that time ever arrive, they may bring 
back the sailing ship and the bullock cart, for as they 
would then be able to appreciate, however dimly, the 
extent of the universe and the speed of light, the differ- 
ence between the rapidity of an Ocean Greyhound and 
a sailing ship, or between that of a bullock cart and a 
motor car, would be so small that no one would bothei 
to find out if there were any difference between the speed 
of these things at all. 

In such a mood, man might desire to have done witl. 
his folly and with his trifles, in which case, he might, like 
one who had seen the error of his ways, return to his 
whisky, his brandy and his beer. 

His sport, and his horse racing in particular, would 
flourish as it deserves, but has never done, since in the 
past there were always multitudes preparing to bring about 
the present age of “ Speed Kings ” and buffoons. As man 
does not like to be reminded of his folh'es or of his tyrants, 
he hides the memory of the first, and destroys the statues 
of the second. Thus constrained, he might be inclined 
to follow the precedents and the example of his benefactors 
and sovereigns, Henry and his daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth Tudor. 

If he does he will probably make a collection of his 
erstwhile heroes, the “Speed Kings,” the buffoons and the 
record breakers, take them to Smithfield, and that they 
should no longer trouble the World or be remembered 
more, put them carefully into a fire—^the stake could be 
dispensed with—and burned to cinders or to ashes. 

In this the reader may have his choice, the writer not 
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caring whether dnders or ashes be the end of those fellows. 

While in Sraithfield it occurs to me that I might have 
added Cinema “ stars ” to the others who might or who 
may be burned. To this, there could be httle objection, 
if we selected the men and left out the women. The latter 
could be made use of in many ways, such as scrubbing 
floors, cooking food, or in nursing people who were unable 
to nurse themselves. Or if there were any handsome ones 
amongst them, such as the women of Sydney, it would 
not be difficult to provide them with husbands, or rather, 
being beauties, they would soon provide husbands for 
themselves. 

We will leave them to do so or to scrub the floors, they 
might like this better, and return to our people of the sea. 
That august body of experts known as the Board of Trade, 
amongst its other activities, gives itself some concern 
about matters relating to ships and vessels generally, and 
is the authority empowered to grant certificates to masters 
and to mates under which these are legally competent to 
take command or to discharge the duties of, we will say, 
“ officers.” Now, the Board of Trade, I believe, knows 
nothing of Captains or Officers, it certainly did not in 
1889, and the former was and possibly is still described 
on his certificate as “ Master ” and the latter as “ mate.” 
That our Master may also, like those around him, see the 
World standing on his head, the honourable designation 
which he bears and to which he is entitled would seem 
not to square with his dignity, and ” Captain ” is the 
name, term, or prefix by which he would be either called 
or described. Captain, like gentleman, has suffered much 
at the hands of the multitude who have assumed these 
not unhonoured names, and the Captain of the 
” Majestic,” though he shares his name or title with the 
Captain of the proudest battleship in the British Navy, 
shares it equally with the Commander of a Thames barge 
or the autocrat of a dredger or of a fishing smack. But 
the honourable and dignified title of Master is his alone, 
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and none but he may aspire to use it, nor will any to 
whom it does not belong assume what, though seemingly 
retiring and modest, is in truth the most venerable and 
noble title of the sea. In the same way the mate would 
be an Officer though this again is something which he too 
must share with the person in charge of a Palace, to one 
in charge of a lock up. But if Officer be as much con' 
founded as Captain, it is not new, for I have seen more 
than one document in which mates of small sailing vessels 
so described themselves as far back as the year 1800, and 
anything with so much antiquity behind it is not likely to 
be laid aside now that the small ship has grown to be a 
thing half as big as an island. Boards of Trade and similar 
bodies notwithstanding. But the mate, to exalt himself, 
if others will not do it for him, would go even further 
than this, and being an Officer it is fitting that he should 
have something more lofty than the Merchant Service in 
which to display his talents, for that service, though it 
still be that of common carriers with no National status 
in the territorial water of a foreign country, has now 
become the “ Merchant Navy,” and our mate or officer 
is possibly, or ought to be, happy. The late Lord 
Inchcape, who spent the greater part of his life in haying 
steamships constructed, though a man of first rate ability, 
does not seem to have been much of a philosopher. He 
could have got little but worry out of his activities, while 
it was the people whom he employed who derived all the 
benefits that arose from his labours. Instead of enjoying 
himself as he might have done, he kept on providing ships 
for his Captains and for his Officers—we will here call 
them such—in which these might lead a life of luxury and 
of ease and on whose decks they might swagger and 
bestow amorous glances on the beauties who travelled in 
the ships of the P. ^ O. It was here, as recorded in m 
earlier part of these pages, that the white glovp were in 
evidence and in competition with the beach pyjamas, and 
could I believe that these Officere were either grateful or 
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thankful, or both, to Inchcape for what his labours pro' 
vided, I could forgive the swagger and even the wnite 
gloves. But I am not, and think there was little gratitude 
in the feelings with which they regarded the Chairman of 
the P. y O. Company. Perhaps they thought that Inch' 
cape got ten times more happiness out of life than they did, 
but if they indulged in these beliefs or thoughts, they were 
somewhat mistaken, but he got what most men receive 
who have done some good for their fellows, the distinction 
of being abused and the satisfaction of deserving it. 

There were others whose careers and outlook on life 
were somewhat deflected and modified by the labours 
and accomph'shments of Inchcape, and these were the 
Doctors and the principal stewards of the vessels belong' 
ing to his Company. Now a Doctor whose Ofiice it is to 
h^, and not to destroy, can never hope to hold a place 
so high in the social firmament as one whose business it 
is to kill, and in spite of all the text books, sermons and 
ethics in the World, it is the man who destroys to whom 
the greatest honours arc paid, for he possibly does the 
World the most good. 

If the happiest people are those who are never bom, 
the next to them ^ould be those who in early manhood 
are dispatched to a better World, and that this is so, may 
be presumed from the numbers that in all and in every 
age have been thus assisted to find their way to a retreat 
in which there is more peace and less strife than any that 
the earth could provide. But though the Doctor’s Office 
at sea may still compel him to concern himself with drugs 
and medicines, for people get sick everywhere, he yet is not 
free of the environment in which he lives, and he, there' 
fore, becomes as much a son of Neptune as of Asculapius 
to whom the worship of his youth was offered. He, too, 
in consequence of this, is entitled to a place in and the right 
to wear the trappings of the “ Merchant Navy,” and his 
dignity in this, it would seem, is fully satisfied by being 
permitted to wear and to adorn hims^ in the bands and 
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in the uniform which distinguishes the person and the 
Office of the second mate. That he feels proud in these 
there is little doubt, for on board a vessel, even a steamer 
at sea, it is of more importance to have some official con' 
nection with the vessel, even as a Junior Steward, than to 
be a mere landlubber to be pitied for his ignorance. There 
is one other thing which was and is common to the Saih'ng 
Ship and the Steam vessel, and that other thing was and 
is the gangway ladder. The entire crew of a modem 
P. O. boat is turned out to hoist this thing up or lower 
it down, and as this is possibly considered a piece of 
" seamanship,” there is far more row made, no doubt, for 
the benefit of the innocent passengers, than I ever heard in 
mast'heading an upper topsail yard. On occasion, more 
than once, I have been an amused spectator of the interest 
displayed by the Doctor of the “ Ranchi ” in his band 
and second mate’s uniform, while this piece of “ seaman¬ 
ship " was in progress, and on the occasion when I first 
ob^rved him thus engaged, I had, by referring to some of 
the other passengers to convince myself that it was the 
Doctor and not the second greaser who was thus interested 
and employed. I pretend to little knowledge about the 
decorations which embellish the uniforms of the Officers, 
the Engineers and the Stewards in the Mail Boats of the 
P. y O. Company. 

But I believe the Captain is distinguished by four gold 
bands around the cuffs of his coat and a gold stripe on 
each of his shoulders. The Chief Officer has, I think, two 
gold bands around his cuffs and one gold stripe on the 
right shoulder, the left being unadorned. Then there is 
the Second Officer and the Doctor. These have the 
stripe on the left shoulder, the right being bare. The Chief 
Engineer I know is also entitled to a stripe, but whether 
he wears it on the right or on the left shoulder, is some' 
thing of which I am ignorant. These stripes have brought 
us to the Chief Steward and the Purser who are also 
entitled to stripes of one sort or another. Of the Purser 
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I know nothing beyond desiring to kick one on a few occa' 
sions, and of the chief steward I would have known less 
had that personage not been before my eyes for hours 
every evening. For the moment I am thinking of one, and 
not of all those whom I have encountered. 

Having told the reader of my limited knowledge of the 
embellishments worn by the people in the P. O. ships, 
he will understand my surprise when I first saw the chief 
steward of the “ Ranchi.” I would have taken him for 
a Major General had I met him anywhere off the ship, and 
here again it was not till I had recourse to a passenger 
better informed in such matters than myself that I learned 
of the position and the dignity of the Offidal who had 
come not to discharge any of the duties connected with his 
Iffice but to ogle one of the passengers who, if not a 

auty, was not a man. 

This steward was not in his first nor even in his second 
youth, for the snows of winter had invaded the waves 
of his oiled and carefully parted hair, and the suggestive 
wrinkles of time were beginning to write in eloquent 
characters upon his brow a record of other years. But 
snows or wrinkles what mattered, was he not the Chief 
Steward in one of the principal vessels of the “ Merchant 
Navy,” and as such entitled to his share of any decorations 
that might be handed round, in which arrayed, who could 
or who dare deny him the pleasure and the right so 
generally claimed and practiced by the Officers and the 
principal engineers, that of making themselves agreeable 
to the better looking girls or women amongst the pas' 
sengers. In other and in happier days I had known Sir 
Wiih’am Currie who at present, like Inchcape, provides 
him self with amusement in devoting a part of his leisure 
in watching over the affairs and the welfare of the P. ^ O. 
Company. His steward in the ” Ranchi ” set me think' 
ing and making plans for my future welfare, and as that 
gentleman seemed to be doing nothing, when he was not 
making love, I considered myself as well able to perform 
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those duties as any steward in the P. ^ O. Company, 
having had a reasonable and, perhaps, a varied amount of 
experience in both. Here then is what I would be, a chief 
steward, and Sir William Currie should be solicited to 
forward and help me in my ambitions, but a little reflec' 
tion changed my views which told me that if I undertook 
the task, I might discharge my duties too well, at least that 
part of them which concerned the attentions to be paid 
to the beauties amongst the passengers. 

Having thus surveyed the position in all its implications 
and possibilities, I resolved to remain a passenger and to 
envy the steward no more, but rather to pity him, as I 
would pity a King for the splendour and importance which 
the dignity of his OfiBce compelled him to assume and 
before a critical world, uphold. ' 

We may now, having to our satisfaction disposed o; 
our Captains, Masters, Officers, Mates and Stewards, 
return to the forecastle and devote a little of our con' 
sideration and attention to the men before the mast. 
Those who filled that position in a sailing ship, with those 
who commanded them, would have the business in which 
they were engaged intelligently expressed by being named 
or called “ sailors," for they sailed their ships, which, 
except by their sails, had no means of finding their way 
across the seas or the oceans of the world. The sailing 
ship having passed away, the sailor has gone with her, 
and the steamer having taken the place of the ship, the 
seaman has taken the place of the sailor. 

I believe that amongst those who command and those 
who man the steam vessels of tc^day, the desire to be called 
or to be considered sailors yet prevails and lingers, but 
sailors they cart no longer be, since there are no sails to 
handle, but seamen they undoubtedly are, as is every man 
from the Master to the coal trimmer on boau'd. The 
Captain of the P. ^ O. “ Mooltan,” if he be not an old 
shellback, must, whether he likes it or not, share his title 
of seaman with the most junior fireman in his vessel, for 
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as “ sailor ” means a person who sails or who sailed a ship, 
seaman embraces the duty of every man who discharges 
that duty on board a vessel at sea. In the sailing ship, 
the sailors were also seamen but there were also seamen 
in the ship who were not sailors. 

These were the carpenter, sail maker, steward and the 
cook, and occasionally in the larger ships, the painter. As 
these did not steer the ship, handle her sails, scrub her 
decks or repair her rigging, they were not described as 
sailors, but as seamen, and were content with that designa' 
tion, but when every task that differentiated the sailor 
from the seamen has been swept away, there are those 
who would call themselves sailors still, but they do 
60 with no more logic than a person at the steering wheel 
of an omnibus would or could describe himself as the 
driver of a bullock cart. 

From the pleasing fact that the Ocean has for cen' 
tunes yielded a great many things more valuable than fish 
to the adventurous Britons who set forth upon it, the 
peoples of those chilly and happy pieces of good and 
doubtful land, known as the British Isles, have always had 
a fondness, and well developed curiosity, for everything 
connected with ships and with sailors. The inquisitive 
Briton of a few centuries ago, if he looked out upon the 
waters that surrounded his islands could see nothing valu' 
able in their vast expense. But he must often have 
noticed that the ships that had sailed and disappeared into 
the sunset returned after many days, laden not with any' 
thing so common as fish, which he could go and catch for 
himself, but with silks, with gold, with spices and brocades 
and many other precious and valuable things which he 
could neither find nor make for himself. Here was fine 
material for romance, and out of that material grew suffi' 
dent story and legend to make a nice edition—a British 
one of “ One Thousand and Two Nights.” 

The supposed simplidty and innocence of the sailor 
made him nice plastic clay out of which to fashion many 
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of these stories and legends in which he is always 
described, not as an ordinary everyday Briton, but as a 
simple superstitious child, who is afraid of black cats, 
believes the Albatross and the Stormy Petrel (Mother 
Carey’s Chickens) to be the earthly abodes of the souls of 
dead sailors. That sharks follow a ship on board of 
which someone is about to die, and that a ship which sails 
on a Friday will be attended by bad luck or worse through' 
out the voyage. 

If a legend does not instruct, it may often amuse, and 
I am sorry that I should have to do anything to cast a 
doubt on the truth or the probability of those connected 
with sailors, but although I have sailed with men of all 
ages from seventy years downwards, I never found them 
mentally any different to an equal number of their kind 
taken from any group in England. 

Their superstitions—I write the word with a smile— 
were such as might be found amongst men anywhere and 
consisted chiefly, so far as I could discover, in the expecta' 
tion of being given in exchange for a note of one TOund, 
the sum of twenty shillings. That they parted with their 
money readily when helped to do so by a bottle of whisky, 
need not incite our wonder. 

Under a like influence, I have known men who were 
not sailors part with theirs just as quickly and even 
without this inducement, such calm and deliberate people 
as Bankers have been known on occasion to have been 
separated from their notes and soverdgns in the same 
way. Amongst the sailors in a ship s forecastle, there 
always existed a rough sense of honour, which led them 
to respect the affairs and the property of their fellows, 
and it was an unheard'of act and would have been con' 
sidered an insult to the honesty of the others for any man 
to lock his chest to protect or secure any things of value 
from clothing to money which he might have in his 
possession. 

In the deep'water ships, I have never encountered a 
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thief, but as I have said, in the ships on the Western 
Ocean the needy and penniless crews considered the oil' 
skins and the clothing of those who were provident or 
fooh'sh enough to bring such things on board, as common 
property to ^ acquired and shared by all alike. 

Where most were shivering, one or a few could not 
expect to be allowed to be comfortable and warm, and as 
it was always the prudent Scandinavian sailor who was 
the victim, and the cause of this Communistic practice, 
he dare not resent the appropriation of his fleece by the 
naked British wolves. The domestic virtues which chat' 
acterised the crews of the deep water ships were always 
employed to make the h’fe of the sailor at sea as com' 
fortable and as homelike as circumstances permitted. 

There were some whose talents lay in the direction of 
sewing and darning, and these were ever ready to assist 
the others not so blessed, in mending and in sometimes 
making their clothes. Others provided music in the 
evenings to which their fellows danced, and others stiU 
with tdents that would have won them fame on the tragic 
stage, would in the dog watches treat their shipmates to 
a pOTormance of Hamlet or of Richard III in a manner 
that would not have disgraced the stage of Drury Lane. 
Others, still expert in the use of the scissors and the razor, 
clipped the heads and shaved the cheeks and the chins 
of dieir companions, and to add reality and emphasis to 
the latter performance the member of the crew who dis' 
charged these free and necessary tasks had a barbers 
pole stuck out at the forecastle door, beside which he 
attended to the hirsute needs of his patrons. 

This was a weekly business or ceremony and always 
took place on Sunday morning after breakfast, for on that 
day no work was done, beyond washing down the decks 
and attending to the ship’s sails and braces when necessary. 
I have said something further back about washing down 
decks, a rite never omitted when it could be performed. 
It was preceded at 5 a.m. by a cup of coffee—no milk 
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—^and a biscuit, served out to each man on deck including 
the mate of the watch. The coffee was not such as could 
be found in Arabia, Brazil, or in the Nilgris in Southern 
India. But it was coffee of some sort, it was hot and sweet 
and the cold purity of the air around and the sharp and 
healthy appetite of the sailor, made it delicious. I have 
often in after years and amongst more soft and luxurious 
surroundings, thought of the pure delight which was mine 
on the many mornings on which I drank it, and I still 
remember the delicacy of its taste as I do the taste of the 
Captain's ducks off the Gape of Good Hope and the piece 
of weather beaten pork in the chops of the English 
Channel. It was possibly the sailors of the East India 
Company that brought this salutary habit of beginning the 
day to India, and in that happy and fabled land the com' 
fortably exiled children of Britain have learned what 
pleasure there is in continuing to find the satisfaction first 
discovered or adopted by the sailors of their country. But 
in India the habit is indulged when it should be, at early 
morn. At any other time half its pleasures and virtues are 
lost and although some returned exiles have made some 
feeble attempts to introduce and establish the habit in 
England, it is unlikely to find a congenial environment in 
a country whose inhabitants are seldom found in bed 
before midnight, or out of it before noon. I myself have 
brought this habit with me to England, because I have 
possibly not the strength and certainly not the desire to 
break it, for I derive much more pleasure from its indul' 
gence, than I do from all the other meals or food of which 
I may partake. 

But having had some experience and a little knowlragc 
of the Nomads who inhabit the British Isles, I have neither 
hoped nor expected any of the natives to assist or encour' 
age me in preparing my chosen beverage at half-p^ five 
in the morning, so, like a person whose contact with the 
peoples of the world has taught him some prudence, I 
have the pleasure of preparing it at that hour myself. 
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There is a city on the Southern Coast of England, 
famous for its chines and its “ Suntraps,” it is known as 
Bournemouth, and as the Romans had nothing to do with 
chosing its site, laying out its streets and building its 
houses, its position and surroundings, it must be suspect 
to the historical student whose curiosity would carry him 
back to days anterior to the coming of the barbarians from 
across the North Sea. 

But as we are here concerned with coffee and not 
history, we may put the Romans aside and return to 
Bournemouth. 

In that city in recent years I spent some months in 
search of what I did not find, but which was not in any 
way connected with coffee, but during the period of my 
search, I continued to enjoy and to cultivate the habit of 
the skips of the East India Company, by preparing for 
myself a cup of coffee at the healthy hour mentioned 
above. Another desirable habit which I brought with me 
was that of going out for a walk about six o’clock, and in 
doing so r rarely found a single person and not always 
even a milk'man, to share the morning with me, for the 
dtizens of Bournemouth are sufficiently patriotic, to 
rigidly adhere to the customs of their fathers in making 
all possible use of their beds in the early day. 

j^forc the outbreak of the War, the Germans were— 
wrongly, it would seem—credited with having something 
extra special, brilliant and superior in the way of spies, but 
these with all their cunning and cleverness, never seem to 
have discovered that the people of England could never 
be induced to leave their beds before the middle of the 
day, for had they discovered this fact, its imph'cations 
must have struck the least inteUigent squarehead in or 
out of the Fatherland. Yet I, whose worth as a spy would 
be about a penny, could see what this lying^a'bed might 
mean to one country planning the invasion of another. 

There before me was an open deserted beach, and there 
to my right, was an open unguarded Harbour (Poole), and 
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all around a sleeping mass of humanity, too lazy or too 
indifferent to get out of their beds and make themselves 
some coffee. Here was the German’s opportunity to 
present himself in the early mom, take possession of the 
place and if he did so quietly, there would not have been 
any need to disturb the inhabitants, who when they woke 
up at noon, could have been told of the change that had 
token place and asked to bring out their money bags and 
pay up. When I had walked along the beach and on a 
seat had enjoyed the morning air and a pipe, I usually 
returned to my place of abode about the hour of eight 
a.m. or a little after. 

My course, on my return journey, lay along a street 
in which there was a restaurant and on the windows of 
that restaurant, in large white enamel letters was the 
cheering legend “ Early Morning Coffee.” But the doors 
of the restaurant were locked and its inmates in bed, and 
as it was possibly not in jest or by way of a joke that 
the legend was emblazoned on the windows, I often 
amused myself in trying to imagine what meaning it had 
for those who put it there. The period of the year was not 
mid'winter, but mid'summer when the sun had been up for 
hours, but this would not have been a circumstance likely 
to influence people who, when they go to sleep, are not in 
any way concerned whether it be night or day. This the 
reader will see is where a cup of coffee drank on the ocean 
can lead us many years after, and he will not be surprised 
should this coffee lead us further east, along the south 
coast, but not immediately, for we must first dispose of 
what remains to be said about sailors and forecastles 
generally, before we set out on our next voyage. 

Humanity does not endear itself to each other, especially 
when this humanity be a group of men living in the close 
and intimate relations which for months existed between 
the crew of a ship. In such relations the best and worst 
in the characters of men is often seen and discovered. Our 
esteem and respect is more often destroyed than it is 
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deepened, and is perhaps the reason why the love of the 
little known sweetheart does not always bum so ardently 
for the more intimate person of the wife. 

But in the forecastle, disputes and quarrels that ended 
in anything more harsh and combative than words, were 
not common, and it was seldom that blows terminated or 
could alone be the end of the trivial differences which the 
simple conditions of their lives rendered possible amongst 
a crew of sailors on a long voyage. But where blows and 
blows only could satisfy the wounded feelings of the 
opponents, these were left to settle their quarrel in the 
way that suited them best without interference or en' 
couragement from the rest of the crew. Such enmity as 
the encounter engendered, was rarely lasting, and never 
survived the end of the passage, and it was not unusual to 
find the combatants after having been paid off, drinking 
in each other s company, the best and the closest of friends. 
The ethics that governed and prevailed in the forecastle 
were observed and practiced with scrupulous Justice and 
care. Where a division of anything from food to duty 
had to be made, the drawing or the pronouncement of lots 
determined who should have this and whose duty should 
be that. The supreme luxury of the sailing ship was the 
provision of a course of plum duff which accompanied and 
crowned the dinner on Sunday. This when brought to 
the forecastle, was a large round mass which it was neces' 
sary to divide into as many pieces as there were men in the 
watch. Were they in number twelve, the mass must be 
cut into twelve pieces and as it would be difficult to cut 
a round mass into twelve bits of equal size or weight, there 
would always be some parts, however carefully cut, which 
were somewhat larger than the others. 

That lots and not favour should determine to wh(Mn 
the larger pieces should go, one of the crew would go 
to the door when the duff had been cut up, and turn his 
back to the others who stood or sat near or around it. 
Another of the crew would then touch one of the pieces 
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with his knife and addressing the man at the dcxjr ask 
“whose piece is this,” and in reply the other would 
answer “ Tom's or Bill’s ” or “ my own,” and so on 
till each had been assigned his share. When a ship lay at 
anchor in a bay, harbour, or roadstead, and was in as 
safe and secure a position as possible, it was no longer 
necessary that more than one man should remain on deck 
as her guardian and the duty which this man discharged 
was called “ an anchor watch.” The period allotted to 
those who took the watch was usually one hour each, and 
as there were generally more men in a ship than there 
were hours in the watch, there would be some and occa' 
sionally many who would not be required to perform this 
duty at all. The Anchor Watch was set from 8 p.m 
and continued till 6 o’clock on the following momin/ 
Here lots determined the course of duty. Numbers b 
ginning 8 to 9 and so on to 5 to 6 were written on tc 
^'ps of paper and put into a hat, and for as many as there 
were men in the crew above ten, that number of blank 
slips were added in the hat to those which bore the num' 
bers. Then as in the case of the duff, one man went to 
the door, another took a slip unopened from the hat, and 
asked whose it was to be, the other replied and the drawing 
went on till all the slips had been taken from the hat. 

This may look or seem a simple and primitive process, 
it was, but it had the merit of being fair, and one in which 
cheating would be difficult, even if it were possible. We 
may now prepare to wander forth again and with that 
intention proceed to look around us for a ship which, 
having found, we will join and of which in the following 
chapter the reader shall be told. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


The ship “ Lord Wolscley,” of Belfast. Captain 
McVicar. We sail from Liverpool to Calcutta, 
encounter heavy weather on the way, but reach the 
Qty of Palaces with our masts standing and our 
yards across. 

Having in thought and in reverence stood before the ruin 
which marks the scene and attests the devotion and public 
virtue of James Fitestephen Lynch, I took myself across 
to the City of Liverpool which I knew would be just as 
convement and as likely a place in which to find a ship 
as anywhere else in or out of Great Britain. My know- 
ledge of Liverpool is not intimate nor are my memories of 
it either pleasing or the reverse, for as it did not possess 
a Heet Street or the hallowed associations of London, I 
sought nothing within its walls but the means of taking 
mysdf out of it again, and this means I easily found in the 
Ship “ Lord Wolseley ” of Belfast. She was an iron ship 
of about two thousand, one hundred tons, as fine and 
handsome a piece of marine architecture as ever sauled 
the seas and though not by six hundred tons as large as 
the “ Ellesmere,” was superior to that ship in every way, 
and was also perhaps, the best of all the twenty sailing 
ships in which it was my good and my bad fortune to 
sail. On or in such a vessel one might laugh at gades and 
cyclones, for it would take something harder than the 
breath of those atmospheric terrors to kill, though they 
might injure her wings if not her body. 

Cheap iron ships were not unknown even so early as 
1889, but the “ Lord Wolseley ” was built to withstand 
the hardest pounding that a ship was likely to receive and 
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finished in all her parts like one that was intended to be 
handsome and graceful as well. 

It was a sure passport to the forecastles of the majorit 7 
of British Ships at that time for any sailor whose native 
tongue had taught him to say “ yah ” instead of “ yes,” 
for as the British were even then preparing for the Great 
War and making its coming certain, they were doing 
everything which they should not have done and the docile 
and obedient German or Scandinavian sailor was sought 
for and welcomed on almost aU British Ships. 

They invaded those ships in thousands, many of which 
were almost entirely manned by them, and not a few were 
commanded by and carried as mates, men who had been 
born in the countries of Western and North Western 
Europe. But McVicar would have none of those 
“squareheads,” nor was he afraid of his own country¬ 
men. There was not a man in his ship who was no- 
British bom, or one who would dare refuse to render the 
obedience to his orders which he was well able to compel 
were that at any time necessary; which it was not, for I 
never sailed in a ship in which there was less evidence and 
display of authority or more cheerful and ready obedience 
to it. Of all the consideration which engaged the thoughts 
and coloured the sailors’ outlook on life at sea, none were 
so constant and so important as that of food, for in most 
ships it was scanty, unvaried and bad, the cheapest that 
could be found and at times so unwholesome, that it was 
impossible for even a hungry man to eat it. Old American 
Ju^, green in colour and woodlike in texture, dignified 
by the names of beef and pork were usually the meats 
supph'ed and biscuits alive with maggots and named by 
the sailors “ pantiles ” was the bread which a watchful 
government permitted and a generous company or owner 
provided. There was occasionally in some a little variety 
such as very doubtful and suspicious looking marmalade, 
but one meal that was common to them all with very rare 
exceptions was the dinner provided on Saturday. This 
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cxsnsisted of boiled salt pork and boiled rice. The fellow 
who invented this must have regarded sailors as the 
enemies of mankind, for it would be hard to find any two 
articles of food that in conjunction were more repugnant 
than these, especially in the tropics with a hot blazing sun 
beating down on the ships’ decks. That Saturday dinner 
was regarded as the weekly rughtmare and the day on 
which the sailor would go hungry, either on duty or to 
bed. But neither McVicar nor his company were fonder 
of Scandinavian or German sailors than they were of 
American “ beef ” and “ pork.” 

Like his crew, all the food in the ship was British bom, 
or British made, and it is possible that the owners of the 
” Lord Wolseley ” would not have been convinced or im' 
pressed by any shipowner on the Clyde or on the Bristol 
Channel, who showed them how an ordinance of the 
Board of Trade could be drcumvented and some money 
saved by providing certain sorts of so-called food on which 
their crews might fatten or starve as suited them best. 
To strong and healthy men, honest British meat and 
wholesome British food generally was the sort of nourish¬ 
ment that sustained their bodily and mental health, and 
rendered them fit and willing to perform the tasks which 
their duty as sailors demanded, and I had the pleasing 
satisfaction, while with McVicar, of feeling that buoy¬ 
ancy of bounding h‘fe that I felt in the “ Justian H. Inger- 
soli,” which made it a relief and a pleasure to puU and 
haul anything about from a brace to a topsail yard. To 
the sailor on a long voyage not' dainty that the most ingeni¬ 
ous cook ever concocted, could compare in flavour or was 
as much desired as potatoes. These eaten with salt meat— 
and this was the meat of the sea—made the meal deh'dous, 
as no other v^etable or sauce would have done, and as the 
prudent care and forethought of the steward of the “Lord 
Wolseley ” had shipped a generous store of these, they 
were treasured and taken care of beyond anything else that 
the vessel held. Salt, which was a far more valuable 
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article or commodity in 1889 in India than it is tO'day, 
was the cargo which our ship bore, and in this our potatoes 
were carefully buried an inch or two apart, that they 
might not be in contact and by so being, rot and destroy 
each other. It is probable that at least two'thirds of the 
ships that sailed from Liverpool to Calcutta, were laden 
with salt. Like whisky and brandy tO'day, it paid a heavy 
duty and in consequence was housed when discharged at 
a branch of the Customs House, and the reader, if he has 
a taste for poetry—as distinct from doggerel—^will find in 
Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope,’’ the Poet’s complaint 
that this precious necessity was withheld from India's 
millions by a heartless government. As the reader has so 
often accompanied me into the domains of the West 
Wind, he will only be invited to spend another night there 
which will be the last that he will meet with in these 
pages, so without troubling him to go with us across the 
Adantic and the Equator and then off to the eastward, 
we will take him as on a magic carpet to the South and a 
few degrees east of the Cape of Good Hope. I think I 
have said that if the highest seas do not run here, those 
that are the most bitter do, and although I have been as a 
sailor and as a passenger in all sorts of storms from those 
that rage in the Atlantic and the West Indies, to the ter' 
rific typhoon of the China Seas, I have never endured a 
more bitter night than the one during which the reader is 
here requested to accompany me. Emrly in the afternoon, 
with the wind on the port quarter and everything below 
the royals set, the glass of the “Lord Wolseley’’ gave indi' 
cations that something was coming along which we were 
not likely to welcome or relish. McVicar, who under' 
stood, like the Hughli pilot, something about his business 
as a sailor, did not wait till it came before preparing his 
ship to meet it, took in his topgallant and foresails, his 
upper staysails, and under the topsails and lower staysails 
awaited the coming of the expected guest. 

A^ut three o’dock we saw a cloud of canvas coming 
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up astern which turned out to be a Glasgow Ship carrying 
his main royal and all the sails on his other masts bdow 
that. 

He swept past us to windward as if we were at anchor 
and possibly pitied us for a lot of brainless idiots who did 
not have enough sense to appreciate and make use of a nice 
strong fair wind. He disappeared into the coming night 
and we forgot him in our own concerns. This was the 
second time in which the better glass in the Irish Ship 
enabled her to escape something of the coming fury, but 
happily on this occasion it was in the latter and not in the 
ship from Scotland in which I found myself. The reader 
will possibly remember my experience in the " Seville ” 
outside Kingstown and of the Belfast barque which had 
the prudence to take herself into that harbour. Before it 
was yet dark, we were fleeing along on the track of the 
Scotsman, and took in the three upper topsails. When 
night settled down it was blowing all sorts of winds and 
guns with a fast rising sea, so in came the fore and mizzen 
lower topsails, while the main lower topsail was goose 
winged. This was done by hauh’ng up the sail furling the 
weather side and binding it fast with lashings as well as 
with the gaskets. A good stout lashing was then bound 
around the sail amidships and thus prepared, the lee sheet 
was hauled home and the wing set. Earlier in the evening 
a storm lower staysail was bent on the mizzen and carrying 
this and the goose winged main lower topsail, the ship was 
brought up to the wind. While all this was going on, 
seas were breaking on board and all the running gear in 
the ship was trailing over the side. It was evident by 
eight o’clock that if the goose winged sail were not taken 
in, it would blow away and although in an ordinary gale 
it would not have been difficult to furl such a piece of 
reduced canvas it took us some time to get it smothered 
and made fast to the yard. 

To the storm mizzen staysail which was the only sail 
we now carried, we added a tarpaulin in the mizzen rigging 
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which helped to keep the ship’s head up to the wind, and 
under which the Officer of ^e Watch and a few of the 
men sheltered, and thus prepared, for nothing further 
could be done, we settled down to pass the night as best 
we could. When we took in the goose wing of the main 
lower topsail, McVicar ordered all hands to come aft and 
shelter themselves in the cabin, on the floor of which they 
might sit or lie as they found most convenient. Under 
such conditions, there could not be any sleep, nor was it 
sought by anyone during the night, but to add or bring a 
little comfort to the people of the ship, the cook busied 
himself till early morning in preparing coffee, hour after 
hour for the alert and watchful men who stood or who lay 
around him. 

The Captain, as become the Commander and overloir' 
of all, spent the night on the poop, that he might be tl 
first and not the last to see any event of imtoward proteii 
that might happen or take place, but shortly after I rt 
lieved the wheel, at four o’clock on the following morning, 
day being near at hand, he left the poop and went below 
to rest if not to sleep. Throughout the whole night, the 
gale raged with unabated fury. Sea after sea broke on 
board over all the ship’s bows and thundered along her 
decks filling them from rail to rail. She trembled after 
every assault or impact, but she was a stout ship and none 
of us feared that water alone would cause her any hurt. 
At four o’clock, when I took the wheel, the gale was still 
piping on its highest and loudest note with no sound or 
feeling to suggest that it was getting weak or tired, and 
would soon desist and give over. The mate whose watch 
it was, was standing with one of the crew in the shelter 
of the tarpauhn and did not see a strange phenomena 
which took place ateut an hour later when the first gleam 
of coming day was beginning to dispd the darkness of the 
eastern sky. ^Vhile I looked to windward I saw what 
appeared to be a ten or twenty foot square block of light 
coming down upon the ship at a speed which was fast but 
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impossible to estimate. It was just above the height of the 
ship’s rail and rushed over her in between her main and 
her mizzen masts. The staysail was right in its track, and 
was swept away like a piece of gauze or muslin. This 
was the storms’ last salute, but what it was, not all the 
learning on board the “Lord Wolseley’’ could ever resolve 
or determine. In the persons of others and on my own 
I have often tried to study the effects of storms on the 
nervous systems of those whom I have observed and have 
felt. Many are depressed and made miserable by high 
winds and are always in a state of nervous irritation while 
they last, while others, and I am pleased to know that I 
belong to this group, are affected by gales in much the 
same way that they would be affected by wine, which 
exalts and warms the feelings and adds activity to their 
movements, and additional power to their strength. The 
former group make bad and timid sailors, the latter good 
and bold ones. From this it may be deduced that the 
difference between a man who would be at home on the 
sea and one who there would be in an enemy’s prison, is 
merely a matter of nervous temperament. 

By noon, the wind having abated, we were able to make 
sail and proceed upon our course. By evening we were 
carrying most of our canvas, when right ahead, we dis' 
covered a ship which turned out to be our Scots friend of 
the evening before. 

In the language of the classic tongue, “ the laugh was 
now on him ’’ for we found when we got close up, that he 
had lost his fore and main topgallant masts, and was busily 
engaged in rigging others in tneir places. He looked like 
a &’rd that had lost half its feathers, and broken some of 
its limbs by the forlorn state of his masts and the way he 
ambled along. 

Steering badly and yawing about several points on each 
side of his course, I don’t know whether he cursed or 
envied us as we went by, but he possibly felt that it was 
not always safe or reasonable to assume that because a 
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ship was under short sail on an evening in the “ roaring 
forties,” it was a fair presumption that the man who com' 
manded her was a fool. That he thought so on the prc' 
vious evening, was evident from the fact that he did not 
follow our good example, but went hurrying on into the 
night, to loose his masts. 

I believe she was bound for Australia and we did not 
see her again. 

On the previous evening she was a beautiful sight, and 
looked a beautiful thing as she raced along over the put' 
suing sea, but even at sea, it was rare to find a passing 
ship in the best position or setting, in which to observe the 
life and the majesty that resided in those splendid wings 
and graceful bodies. The point of vant^e on the ship 
itself and the one from which a view of her could be best 
obtained, was not from any of the yards or masts, but from 
the end of the jibboom. There you saw the ship and all 
her sails coming in full array towards you, and if the wind 
was strong and fair with clouds hurrying towards you 
across the moon, the picture was lovely in the extreme. 
The racing clouds gave the impression that it was the 
racing ship that was fleeing towards you, and I have often 
on such nights when having something to do with the 
jibs, sat when my task was finished, on the jibboom and 
looked in rapture on the rare and glorious sight before me 
in which I felt the thrill of something divine that spoke 
of beauty, happiness and immortality. 

Those, who for oflicers tc^day, advocate a training in 
sail do not perhaps concern themselves with this side of 
the sailor’s education and life, though it be by far the 
better part. There are others who besides embryo officers, 
might also receive their education in a ship for the earthly 
welfare of their minds and bodies and the eternal benefit 
of their souls. These are the youths who find it e^ to 
waste their time in the public spools and at the Univcrsi' 
ties of Britain. A period of four or five years spent in a 
drree masted square rigged Nautical College of about 
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seventeen hundred tons that would take them from 
England to Australia, along the track of the West Wind 
and bring them back to Europe around Cape Horn, would 
if it did not make them scholars, do something to make 
them men. 

I will assume that the reader is not ignorant of the truth, 
that it is not in the schools that the scholars are made. 
These make themselves in huts or in ships as readily as 
they do in houses, castles or palaces, and if the reader 
doubts this, he has only to treat himself to a little reflection 
and think how few from Homer to Gibbon, have been 
indebted to the schools for anything. The name of 
Gibbon outweighs all that the schools have produced in 
England, and in the “ fair and everlasting monument ” 
that he has built for himself, he has not only instructed 
mankind in the march of the world’s events from the most 
remote times, but has shown how little can be done for us 
and how much we might do for ourselves. 

If the schools—on shore—do not produce scholars, 
perhaps they train and beget administrators. 

Yes, they do—bad ones. The British Empire beyond 
the seas, was as the reader well knows, the work of 
sailors, and sailors for long when given the opportunity to 
administer what other sailors had acquired. But the type 
of man whom the schools sent forth has not endeared him' 
self to the peoples in those distant lands who would be 
rid of them if they could, for the men of the schools are 
not easy to live with. 

But any of the people of the world could live with a 
sailor, and I believe when the Governorship of New Zea' 
land was vacant and to which Jellicoe succeeded, the 
Government or the people or both of the Southern Domi' 
nion requested the Government at London not to send 
them—^well we will say—one of the products of the 
Schools, but to send them a sailor. It seems then, that if 
you want to produce men good for anything, the proper 
place in whi<^ to do it is on board a sailing ship, and 
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although if you told the British that the sea and they were 
very far apart, and that they were just a lot of soldiers or 
land-lubbers, it is more than likely that they would not 
beheve you, yet if they be judged by their acts that is just 
what they are. A man, the late Lord Inchcape, will serve 
as an example, who knew something about things con¬ 
nected with the sea and who by such knowledge had 
managed to lay aside unguarded, a few millions, let him¬ 
self die and let the Chancellor of the Exchequer raid his 
hard or easily earned store for—^whose benefit?—certainly 
not for the benefit of anything connected with Inchcape 
or with sailors. Were I in a similar position, I would 
invest the trifle necessary in building a nice, handsome 
seventeen hundred ton ship which should be constituted 
and known as the “ British Nautical College.” Sh^ 
would be commanded and manned as a ship of her si» 
would have been forty years ago, and to the Master, mates 
and sailors should be added a teaching staff of five or six 
professors, skilled to teach the various arts, sciences and 
languages. This college would not be an institution 
devoted to those only who intended to adopt the business 
of seamen as a profession, but would be intended as much 
or even more for the sons of men who, having some means 
and some sense, were concerned to give those sons an edu¬ 
cation and training that would fit them to succeed at 
anything from law to commerce. Having been educated 
as sailors and scholars for five years on board the ship, 
they would be something like men when they began their 
studies on shore for the business that was to engage them 
in after years, and it is not only possible but likely that if 
any one of these chaps subsequently found himself at the 
head of a Government, even of the Government of India, 
he would not be received in the country with jeers and 
taunts, nor leave it with hatred and curses. Lest all the 
boys in England should be clamouring to join this new 
coUege a fee of about two hundred pounds a year might 
be charged that there should not be any philanthropy in 
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the matter, and by way of paying some part of the expense 
incurred in carrying on the institution. 

CJould it be carried on for a few years, some friend 
having the interests of his country at heart as well as his 
own, might endow it with two or three millions—in 
pounds—when he was no longer in a position to use or 
waste those millions himself. Does the reader think there 
is a possibility of such a College being founded? Possibly 
not, nor do I, for the obvious reason that at certain epochs 
in ^e life of a nation, it is a more simple and easy task 
or performance to destroy and lose an Empire than it is 
at other times to win and build one. 

Whether the College be founded or not is no further 
concern of ours, for we are neither Shipowners, Million* 
aires, nor even Secretaries of State, so we will take our* 
selves back to our own College, the “ Lord Wolseley and 
continue along our way to the pearl of the Indian seas, 
Calcutta. The West Wind convinced that he could do 
us little har m and satisfied that we were not the sort of 
people to fear and bow down before him, mended his 
manners and behaved in a way that had earned him his 
title of “ brave ” and not ruthless, as we had seen him 
when he forgot what was due to his reputation. In this 
mood he playfully chased us along into the winds of the 
Indian Ocean and these handed us over to those of the 
Bay of Bengal, where before we reach the Pilot Brig at the 
Sands Heads, we will have a look round this, our last 
ship, and pay to those in her whom we can now recall— 
our final tribute of esteem and respect. McVicar, first 
in position as in merit, returns as the Superior of all. Tall 
of stature, handsome, lithe and graceful in person, he is 
not unworthy of the Office he fills and dignifies, calm 
and gentle in manner, he is a man easy of approach and 
affable in speech, one whom it is a pleasure to respect and 
an honour to obey. Retiring, seldom seen and never 
heard in calms, the life of the ship proceeds though con* 
sdous of his presence, without his unwanted interference. 


) 
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But waking to evidence and to life with the first breath 

of the storm, he comes forth and assumes the mantle that | 

is his, in which the Master is seen and felt, the guide and 

the guardian of the ship and of those who have been com- » 

mitted to his care. The storm past, he steps aside, and f 

commits to others the task which no longer demands his 

care and attention, and there he will find the employment r 

that suits his character and temperament till the storm 

awakens him again. From amongst twenty-two captains 

or masters, it would not be easy, were it possible, to 

estimate or to say who was the most worthy and the best. I 

To choose between Grierson, Reid, Baker, Colville, ' 

Marshall, Williams and McVicar is a task or a problem ; 

which the writer does not propose nor has he the intention 
to set himself. Each was a man endowed with virtues and 
ability far beyond those of ordinary men, and as for those 
attributes and qualities, I loved and love them still, I will 
only say that the others were worthy of McVicar and 
that he was not unworthy of them. 

I can pay neither his nor their memories a greater 
tribute, so in the company of each other, let them go to 
find their place amidst the shadows and in the mists of 
the eternities. 

Though I was in the watch of the mate, his name will j 

not come back, though I remember his person well. This, j. 

perhaps, is because I have expressed and harboured the t 

desire of helping a mate into the realms of the blessed, i 

faih’ng the opportunity to perform a like service for a 6 

reformer, but he was not out of his proper place in the 
position which he held on board the “Lord Wolseley,” 
and this would entitle him to be classed as a good sailor 
and that is as much as any man deserves. The Second 
Mate, as good or perhaps a better sailor than the first, 
but a far more virile personah’ty, has not let me forget 
the name by which he was known. It was Niblock, and i 

I am likely to remember him long after I have forgotten 
every other mate by whom I have been either pleased or 
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tormented, and if I could not distinguish between the 
abilities and the virtues of the Captains I have no such 
difficulty where the mates with whom I sailed were or arc 
concerned. Niblock was, in all that raises a man above 
his fellows, easily the best of them all, with the possible 
exception of Brennon, whose character was, in many of its 
amiable attributes, like those of the “ Lord Wolseley’s ” 
second mate. Neither are likely to receive any assistance 
from me to quit this world if they be still upon it, for at 
my hands, as in my memory, they are not deserving of 
less, than friendship and esteem would gratefully offer 
and cheerfully give. 

As there were no outstanding personah'ties amongst the 
others, they have long since departed into obscurity, for 
of them I remember nothing. They have gone with the 
hundred others, whose paths I have crossed, but of whose 
coming or of whose going, not the faintest trace remains 
to remind me that they ever existed. 

The coming of the Pilot and the Tug Boat at the Sand 
Heads being a repetition of what took place on my former 
visits to Calcutta need not be repeated here, but when we 
were moored at Princep Ghaunt and the passage at an end, 
I had reefed my last topsail, furled my last main royal, 
belayed my last brace and hauled down ray last jib. The 
destiny that had made me a sailor had been fulfilled and I 
was free to seek in other paths, the further duties and 
adventures of life. 

Since these paths led from and not to the sea, it only 
remains to tell the reader why I sought them, and having 
done so, bring this chronicle or narrative to an end. 


CONCLUSION. 


During the first five years which I spent at sea, and while 
yet a boy, I thought but rarely of any future in which it 
would be necessary to decide how I should endeavour 
to provide for a time which then seemed distant and remote 
and so far off, that it seemed vain and useless to speculate 
about it. I was content to suffer or enjoy the present hour 
unmindful where fate or fortune led me, for at that age our 
thoughts are seldom coloured by visions of the future or 
with dreams of the past. But when I was getting on 
towards the age of twenty years; I began to give some 
consideration to a problem that must soon be faced. I 
had sailed with men who had seen the Sun rise and set 
for seventy years with no better prospect before them than 
“ Snug Harbour,” and I felt that their lot would not be 
mine, even if I had to kill a bird to alter it. I had sailed 
with men who had been Masters of Ships for many years, 
and did not see anything in their lot or fortunes to incite 
my envy. The sea was not uncongenial to my tempera^ 
ment, nor was I a bad sailor, and yet I felt tlxat it was 
a business which I could not follow or pursue beyond early 
manhood, for all the things that I most desired in life were 
absent from it such as books, flowers, solitude and women. 

I am not adverse to the society of men—a few would 
be enough at any time, and I have had the felicity of find' 
ing the rarest thing on earth, a friend, but the esteem of 
one woman is worth the applause of a hundred men and 
her love more valuable and preciorrs than any other thing 
or boon that h'fe or the Gods have to give. 

STS 
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SoUtude, one of the blessings of life, is denied to a man 
who spends his life at sea. The master of a ship may 
be alone but not for long, and the seclusion which he may 
find is not solitude. 

For all around him is life and motion. Even the hull in 
which he sits, lives and throbs, and for many reasons he 
may be disturbed and his judgment and directions required 
at any hour of the day or night. 

The slave of the Ofiice he fills, he is never free of his 
chains, and though these be gilded and luxury surround 
him, they are not the less real because they are made of 
silver or of gold. Responsible to others and to himself for 
the wealth (the ship) which he commands, and for the 
fives entrusted to his care, a mistake or an error may 
wreck and destroy all that he and a thousand others five 
for, while the successful accomplishment of his duties will 
bring him little more than some meaningless platitudes— 
and when measured by what other men receive—a small 
and not a generous salary. It would not be easy to find 
in any other position in fife a man whose acts are more 
truly important than those of one in command of a large 
passenger ship. He is the Master of a world which, 
though small, contains within itself the potentialities of a 
nation, yet I have never heard of any man who had spent 
his life watching over this epitome of a state dying rich, 
much less a miUionaire, or of his having had a statue 
erected to his memory in Trafalgar or in any other place 
or Square. 

But there is something that may be his and is, perhaps, 
much better than the money, the platitudes, and Ae 
statues, the pleasing satisfaction of having discharged the 
task, and performed the duties of a Man. Since this is 
the highest tribute that Shakespeare could pay to Caesar, 
the Captain who was last in Command of the “ Mooltan ” 
will not think that we have chosen for him a dignity 
beneath his merits by putting him on a level with “ the 
foremost man of adl the World,” 
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Though I would not, for the above, amongst other 
reasons, become the master of a ship from choice I look 
back on the years I spent in furling jibs and topsails as 
amongst the best and the most happy of my lifeT^An 
education which I recommend for other youths could not 
have been bad for myself. There was a world to visit, 
strange people to meet, and for those who had arms to 
clasp, and eyes to see, beauties to embrace and to behold. 
The things of the mind need not have been forgotten, for 
a school of philosophy could be as easily founded at Chitta' 
gong as “ amidst the groves of the Academy,” at which 
the Master, in exchange for the lore which he had to 
impart, would be instructed by his pupils in the wisdom of 
the Vedas and the Upanishads. Were it pleasing or 
desirable to woo the Muses, this could be done as well, 
while keeping a look out on the forecastle head, as Bums 
was able to do at the tail of a plough, and aldiough it 
might, in consideration of the feelings of one’s shipmates, 
be necessary to suppress the verses begotten while looking 
upon the ocean ahead of the ship, their production would 
be as pleasing and of as much interest to the poet as if 
they had been bom amidst the fairest scene in nat^. 
This then is the way that any youth might have f^^ 
and the education that he might have recaved had he 
taken himself to sea fifty years ago, and lived the glonous 
h'fe that it was then yet possible to live in the happy 
period that saw—ere night descended on the graceful 
beauties of the sea—the twilight of jibs and topsails. 


END.’ 
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